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CHaPTer L. 


Diseases desperate grown, 
By desperate appliance are relieved, 
Or not at all. 

T is characteristic of the iron nature of the man—that rose 
above all petty cringings to a miserly fear—that as he enters 
the presence of the one creature whom on earth he dreads, he 
does so with a calm visage and one expressionless. His step 
is slow, methodical as usual; his face, grey in its pallor, a very 
mask. His brilliant eyes alone betray the keen life that still 
lingers in the gaunt old frame, and they look through and through 

the unwelcome visitor with an unblinking gaze. 

‘You!’ he says softly, nay smilingly, extending a graceful hand 
with a good deal of languid indifference, 

‘Just that,’ says Sedley, in a tone so loud and common as to 
contrast painfully with the polished accent that had gone before, 
‘Years since we met, mate.’ 

‘Many,’ says Mr. Dysart, sinking carefully into a rickety old 
chair near him, Sedley being in possession of his rightful throne. 
‘And yet it seems like yesterday—that we parted.’ 

‘Take it like that? By George! it shows what a downy nest 
you've been lyin’ in,’ says the large coarse-looking man in the 
arm-chair, with a distinctly aggrieved air. He stretches out: his 
long legs, sticks his hands into his trousers’ pockets, and deli- 
berately spits into the empty grate. ‘And why? There’s the 
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injustice of it. You’ve as much right to this place as I have, 
when all’s told. And if I can’t get my share—I P 

*Sh—!’ breathes Mr. Dysart softly, lifting one hand. ‘Why 
shout, my dear fellow? You can’t think how it hurts my head. 
And——well, so you have come back? Pining for the old country, 
eh? Tired of the beautiful climate out there? One hears so 
much of the home-sickness, I can understand, really, that ' 

‘I got reg’lar tired out trying to turn pence into shillings,’ 
interrupts the other, brusquely, ‘without any decent result. After 
a while there ceased to be even the pence to experiment on, so I— 
came back.’ 

‘So I see ;’ always with that delicate smile upon his thin lips. 
‘ And for what purpose ?’ 

‘To look you up,’ doggedly. ‘To see whether you were in 
the grave or out of it.’ 

‘I’m out of it,’ says Dysart, sweetly. 

‘So I see; and jolly glad I am to see it. Your corpse would 
have been of little use to me, and I might have had trouble 
proving my case with your son.’ 

‘You might have trouble proving it even with me,’ says 
Dysart, still smiling. 

‘Come, drop that!’ says Sedley, with a ruffianly glance. 
‘Don’t try that game, my good friend; you forget a line or two 
of yours I have under my waistcoat.’ He slaps his breast 
viciously, and looks with lowering brow at the old man before him, 
who is staring back at him very gently, and with an unruffled 
expression. ‘Why don’t you speak!’ roars he violently. ‘Take 
that infernal grin off your dead-looking old face, and answer me, 
You know what brought me, eh ?’ 

.*Yes, I know. May I again remind you that the voice up- 
lifted, except in praise, creates, as a general rule, confusion ; even 
then, it has been known to—to * Perhaps it is a sign (if so, 
the only one) of his mental disturbance that he fails to find a 
suitable ending to this sentence. ‘I dare say, after your long 
absence, you have a good deal to tell me,’ he says, with the utmost 
urbanity. 

‘Ha! that’s better,’ says Sedley, a threatening ring still in his 
tone. ‘ And, after all these years of which you remind me, how 
are you, eh?’ He leans forward, and peers at him in an offen- 
sively vulgar manner. ‘ Half-middling, eh?’ 

‘I am well,’ says Mr. Dysart, in a perfectly even voice. 

‘Can’t say you look it,’ says his companion, coarsely. 
‘Rather peaky about the mug, in my opinion. Look as if you’d 
been dug up. Conscience troublesome, eh ?’ 
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‘N—o,’ says Mr. Dysart, calmly as before, and slowly, as if 
debating the question. Taking note of his quiet, almost death- 
like exterior, who could guess at the fire that is raging within! 
After all, through all, has it come to this? <A vulgar exposé ; 

. And for Seaton to know—to hear all the wretched details— 
to go through them one by one, condemning as he went! No; 
that should never be ! 

‘I’m glad of that; it shows grit,’ says Mr. Sedley, with a ter- 
rible assumption of heartiness, of bon camaradeship. He settles 
himself more comfortably into the capacious old chair, and, with 
an air of growing thoroughly at home, once more makes himself 
objectionable by offending the empty grate. His whole manner 
conveys the idea that he has no intention of rising from his present 
position for the rest of his life. 

‘It shows the true bull-dog grip,’ he goes on, genially. ‘The 
pluck to hold on to what one has got. Damme, I admire you. 
No puling for me. No crying over spilt milk. I like a partner 
o’ your sort, let me tell you, .gov’nor.’ 

Dysart regards him steadily for a moment or two; a strange 
light coming and going in his dark, wild eyes. 

‘ Partner ?’ repeats he, as if in gentle interrogation. 

‘In crime!’ roughly, as if angered by the other’s tone. 
‘ That’s what they'd call it, Dysart, at the Old Bailey, or whatever 
court it might come before. I’m not particular,’ 

‘No—no,’ assents Mr. Dysart, with gentle encouragement. 

‘I never blamed you, mind you that. But a lawyer's a 
worriting sort o’ varmint. He might pick ahole in your spotless 
carcase. But for me, I say nothing—so far. I’m not keen to 
see your crime, as they'd call it. Aman should stick to his word, 
sez 1; and when the old gownor refused to stick to his, after all 
his promises to you, why, if you kept him to it, in spite of him, 
when he had no longer power to kick—well, who’s to say you were 
wrong, eh?’ 

‘You are very good; very—sustaining,’ says Mr. Dysart, 
slowly. His tone is, perhaps, a little fainter. 

‘ Ay, that’s what I am to them as stands tome. And you and 
I are in the same boat, Dysart; never lose sight of that. I don’t. 
Ha, ha! I’m your devoted adherent, remember ; your pal ’—with 
a sickening leer—‘ of twenty years. I'll back you up as fresh as 
though it was only yesterday we’d agreed on—on—you know 
what. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

The old man crouched a little farther back upon his chair, but 
otherwise remained unmoved, and smiled as if in answer to that 
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loud coarse laughter with a remarkably successful effect. Then, 
suddenly, he stiffens himself, and looks straight at Sedley. 

‘And now, what is it you want?’ he asks, tersely; his tone 
ringing cold and clear through the room, though very low. 

‘Now, I like that! ’Pon my soul you're the very one for me,’ 
says Sedley, slapping his leg. ‘To the point, you say ; well, here 
it is—I want part o’ the swag. No more, no less. My silence is 
worth a sov’ or two to you, I imagine, with those girls hanging 
round and ready to pop in if——’ 

‘How do you know about them?’ interrupts Dysart, with a 
curious start. ‘Who told you—who—I mean,’ controlling himself 
by a supreme effort. ‘How did you know they were living here ?’ 

‘How did: I know they were living at all, you mean,’ says the 
other, with a wink, But he was wrong there. ‘Why, what d’ye 
think brought me across? The knowledge that there were those 
who could make it worth your while to buy me off. See, old 
cove?’ He rises and slaps Dysart familiarly on the shoulder. 
‘°*Twas acrony of mine in Glasgow who wrote me word (native 
o’ these parts he is); but he wrote promiscuous-like, not knowing 
anything of our business.’ 

‘I see; and you wrote back to him, saying you were coming 
over to England once again?’ questions Dysart, his eyes now 
fastened upon the other. ‘ Most natural; but—you did not drop 
a hint of your business, eh ?’ 

‘Pish, what d’ye take me for? Let another into a chance of 
getting half my own rights! No, sir. I did not even tell him I 
was coming to England.’ 

‘No—not even that ?’ The eyes now seem to be burning, so 
lurid is their light. 

‘Not him, nor any other man, there or here. I took ship 
without bidding good-bye to a soul; landed at Plymouth, and 
eame on here without exchanging a confidence with a soul; and 
I'll go back again without a word to a soul, on this subject, if you 
treat me as I deserve and expect to be treated.’ 

‘Ah! Well, I confess I am glad to hear that,’ says Dysart, in 
a curious tone. ‘Then no one knows of your business here? ’ 

‘No one knows I am here in fact,’ says Sedley, with his loud, 
irritating laugh. 

‘How sensible! how truly wise!’ says the old man, leaning 
back in his chair with a little appreciative nodding of the head at 
Sedley, but a rather exhausted air. No one knows. No one; no 
one knows. It seems to ring through his brain. 

‘I’m not saying that people won’t know, though—if we don’t 
come to terms,’ says Sedley, with a facetious air, ‘I’ve the pull 
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over you, you see, old chap, when we consider that those girls are 
in the next room, as it were. A word to them, and , 

‘I thought when I gave you that cheque, on your leaving for 
Australia, now twenty years ago, that you considered yourself in- 
demnified for—for any risk you may have run ?’ 

‘ There was no risk forme. I did nothing. "Iwas my silence 
you bought.’ 

‘Ah! you are wrong there, I think,’ gently. ‘There is such a 
thing as compounding a felony. You may have heard of it ?’ 

‘I have. It don’t frighten me,’ says Sedley, indifferently. 
‘I’m thinking you'll pay up rather than let it come to open 
’ court.’ : 

‘You are evidently of a deeply penetrative mind. But to 
return to our argument. When I paid you that sum, you agreed 
to accept it as a final payment. You signed a bond, I remember, 
that F 

‘Would you like me to show up that bond—to your eldest 
niece, let us say ?’ asks Sedley with a contemptuous sneer. ‘Try 
it. It will cost you a trifle more than J shall, I bet you. ’Twill 
cost you all,’ 

‘You gave your word then,’ says the old man, doggedly. 
‘You swore , 

‘Pah! You make me sick,’ interrupts Sedley, violently. 
‘What have you got to do with the value of an oath, with the 
word honour in any form? Though, indeed, a false oath would be 
a good deal in your line. Why, look here now,’ savagely. ‘ Low 
as you think me, I never did what you have done; poor as you 
know me to be, I wouldn’t stand in your shoes for a good deal. 
I never robbed the orphan, the fatherless; I never defrauded 
my own——’ 

‘Silence!’ cries Dysart in a terrible tone, rising to his feet, 
his face ashen. He is trembling in every limb. Then, it is all 
over; he conquers the excitement, and sinks back in his chair 
again, weaker, but outwardly perfectly calm. ‘Name your price,’ 
he says. 

‘ Five thousand pounds,’ says the other coolly. 

‘Five thousand! You must be mad!’ 

‘Not one penny less. My silence is worth that—and more. 
But that will do for the present.’ 

‘I haven’t it! I swear I haven’t,’ says Dysart in an agitated 
tone. 

‘Then you'll find it. Pshaw, man! d’ye take me for a fool 
that I don’t know what you’re worth—what the value is of this 
property—I, who lived onit as steward, as trusted agent for so long ? 
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Give up that hope, Dysart; I know if I said twenty thousand 
there would be no reason why I should not get it.’ 

* You forget the expenses of an estate like this, And—lI have 
a son—-an—an—expensive son. And then these girls ; they, too, 
are thrown upon my hands.’ 

‘So am I,’ says Sedley, with a burst of vulgar mirth. ‘ Come, 
don’t imagine you can impose on me. I tell you,’ raising his 
voice, ‘I would think as little of going into that room out there, 
and telling your nieces of that first will, than : 

‘Hush—hush !’ says Dysart in a sharp tone, wild with fear. 
He rises quickly, noiselessly to his feet, and stands like a ghost 
before Sedley, his arms uplifted. ‘Not another word, not a 
breath on that subject here. Walls have ears. How dare you 
even hint at it within the house? Is there no safer place, think 
you? Be silent, I tell you, as you value your life !’ 

It is rather melodramatic—a trifle stagey ; but the actor’s get- 
up redeems it from mediocrity. The agony of apprehension 
expressed by the expressive face; the very pallor of that face, 
reund which the long, grey, venerable hair is streaming as it 
escapes from beneath the ghastly skull-cap that crowns the head ; 
the marvellous power of those strange, brilliant eyes; the feeble- 
ness of the gaunt, emaciated frame—all impress Sedley in spite 
of himself. Yet with a determination not to be done, common 
to common natures, he affects an indifference he is far from 
feeling. 

‘Bravo! Go it, old man! You were always a bit of a play- 
actor,’ he says boisterously, but with some uneasiness. ‘ Let us 
speak in whispers, then, if it must be; but, at all events, let’s 
come to the point.’ 

‘Not even in whispers,’ insists Dysart, keen to see the effect 
he has produced, and quick to take advantage of it. ‘There are 
other places. I do not say that I will accede to your demand ; but 
—I would talk it over. You know the old ruin at the end of the 
far garden? Meet me there to-night, and I shall see if we can 
come to terms.’ 

‘At night! But why not here—now? Surely you can pro- 
vide against listeners.’ 

‘I cannot,’ impatiently. ‘And—and besides, I am expecting 
my son every moment. It would not do for him to see you here.’ 

‘Hah! You mean you would consult with him. No doubt 
he is a chip of the old block,’ says Sedley with a loud laugh. 
There is no response to his mirth. Mr. Dysart seems to stiffen 
as he stands, and there is a murderous gleam in his eyes as he 
_ looks fixedly at his companion that should have warned the latter. 
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To accuse Seaton! To connect him of complicity in this most 
vile affair ! 

‘You are wrong,’ says the old man with wonderful calmness. 
‘He knows nothing. It is because I would keep it from him that 
I desire your departure now and your presence later on, where we 
can be sure of being alone.’ 

‘But—at night—in that lonely spot,’ says Sedley, with a 
curious hesitation. 

‘Tut,man! What would you? Are you afraid of me? Look 
well at this frail body, and then ask yourself where fear lies. Why,’ 
with a cold laugh, ‘if it so minded you, and if it would not be 
killing the goose with the golden eggs, you could squeeze the life 
out of this impotent frame as easily as you could compass the 
destruction of a fly.’ 

‘ There’s truth in what you say. I’d have you bear it in mind,’ 
says Sedley with a rather savage laugh. ‘ Well, where is it we 
meet, then? In the old ruin? A fit place; it heard many a 
secret of yours and mine when the old man lay a-dying. Well, and 
at what hour ?’ 

‘Ten. By that time all will be in bed here, and no oneawake or 
near to interrupt us,’ says Mr. Dysart, in a dull, death-like tone. 

With a last word or two, he succeeds in getting Sedley to the 
door, and there summons Grunch, who in truth is marvellously 
handy, being—luckily—just going down the passage as the door 
is opened. 

‘Grunch! Will you see to Sedley? He is an old friend of 
yours, as of mine, I think,’ says Mr. Dysart in so genial a tone 
for him that Grunch involuntarily glances at him. ‘ He is tired, 
and no doubt hungry. Make him comfortable in every way.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ says Grunch, respectfully. She leads Sedley down 
the passage, and then, with a muttered word to him that she 
should get the keys of the cellar, runs back to Dysart, who stands 
staring after them with an unfathomable expression in his eyes. 

‘Your will—dquick !’ she says in a low tone. 

‘Keep him out of sight. Let no one see him, or guess at his 
presence in this house,’ whispers Dysart fiercely; after which he 
steps back into his room and slams the door, and locks it behind 
him in a frenzied fashion. 

Will Grunch be able to manage it ? Will she so keep him that 
Seaton will get no hint of the fact that a stranger is within his 
father’s doors? This is the one awful anxiety that at first over- 
rides all others. He seems to understand, to think of nothing, to 
grasp no other sense of coming trouble, save the fear that ‘ Seaton 
may know.’ 
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Money, position, home, all are about to be struck from his hand; 
yet only this one thing dwells with him. Nay, he must know! 
That devil will never be satisfied. He might, indeed, give him 
the five thousand he has stipulated for ; he might fling to him half 
his fortune—but what then? How would it avail him? He would 
still have the other half for that harpy to descend upon. He would 
come again and again; he had tasted blood, and would cling until 
the last drop was drawn, until the corpse, sucked pale and dry, was fit 
for nothing but to be cast upon the dungheap. 

A feeling of impotency, of the dulness that is the worst form 
of despair, has seized upon him. Almost he experiences the sensa- 
tion of having a vampire at his throat, greedily draining the warm 
drops that mean life. And even supposing he were thus to 

‘sacrifice himself, to give up all that has hitherto made existence 
endurable, all for which he has imperilled his soul, how would he 
be the better then? Even after death—should Sedley outlive 
him—even were he laid in the silent grave, the secret would live 
and would cry aloud through that man’s lips. It would be his, 
and he would betray it to Seaton, to secure himself more gold ; 
and his-—-the father’s—memory would be for ever accursed ! 

Should Sedley outlive him? should Ay, if so, nothing 
could prevent the telling of that vile story to his son. But 
supposing he should not? Every day, and oft, kindly Death 
is busy in our midst, and sweeps away this one and that ; 
generally the young, the seemingly safe, the strong. Death! 

What was it Grunch had said? ‘Kill him!’ So! It was 
sound advice, but difficult—difficult. And yet, if Sedley should 
live to ruin him now, to blast his memory hereafter, how would 
that be ?—Kindly death! 

A tigerish gleam comes into the terribly youthful eyes, and 
with a slow, strange, crawling movement, the delicate sinewy 
hands grasp the arms of his chair. Death! How seldom it took 
those it ought to take. The old, the miserable, it -ft languishing 
in their earthly prison, whilst the young, the happy, were those 
whose names were written on the roll of those appointed to die. 

Surely justice was badly meted out in this life, whatever the 
hereafter—if there was one—might show? Yes, death was slow 
about carrying off those it ought to take. He repeats this sen- 
tence to himself many times, as if there is a fascination in it, 
drumming always in that slow, curious fashion on the arms of his 
chair. 

For an hour he sits thus, with his head thrust forward, lost in 
unholy thought. A loud ringing at the hall-door bell startles 
him into life again, and for a moment the terrible drumming noise 
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ceases. He still sits motionless, as if listening; and then a quick, 
light step in the hall outside, coming ever nearer, strikes on his ear. 
It is the footstep of his son! At once it decides whatever doubt had 
been harassing him. With an almost youthful alacrity he springs 
to his feet, and flings out his arms as though desirous of trying their 
strength ; then he throws back his head ; a low exultant cry breaks 
from him. An infernal glow lights his withered face, and in his 
eyes gleam the fire of a devilish resolve. 


CuaptTer LI. 


And my large kingdom for a little grave, 
A little, little grave, an obscure grave. 


It is ten o’clock, and night like a heavy shroud lies over wood 
and garden. The hour has struck; the solemn tones falling 
slowly, warningly as it were, from the old clock in the ivied tower. 
Those sounds have now died away, and silence the more intense 
for their having been, reigns once more. 

A virgin moon is trailing her glory overhead, surrounded by a 
million stars; a faint, salt breath comes up from the slumbering 
ocean, and from the night itself come forth the many soft, sweet 
sounds that, dead to the insensate ear, still make themselves felt. 

Tom Peyton, treading with cautious steps the upper part of the 
garden on his way to the ruin, is filled vaguely with this knowledge 
of Nature’sinner workings. The very dew uprising from the grass 
he treads, speaks to him, soothing in part the troubled thoughts 
that throng his brain. He had withheld from Griselda all his fears, 
but a knowledge of his world has told him that this expulsion of 
her from her uncle’s house without a moment’s warning will 
materially injure her position in the eyes of a society very critical 
to judge a beauty, poor but honest. 

Softly he makes his way to the old house, to get the letter he 
knows will await him there. Poor darling, what will be in it? 
Further vexations? With a desire to avoid all risks he elects to 
enter by the back, where a large rent’ in the dilapidated walls 
will enable him to squeeze through into the room where the letter 
will be. 

He has, with considerable difficulty, and a rather painful 
abrasion of his shin, reached the desired goal, and secured the 
bulky note lying perdu in the spot indicated, when something so 
strongly attracts his attention that he even delays opening the 
note to hear what it may be. 

Voices decidedly; and in the next room. A room divided 
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from him only by a wall of abnormal thickness, and with an open 
space where the door had been. There must have been a pause 
in the conversation as he entered his part of the building, or else 
he must have heard them even then. But one thing at once 
dawns upon him: the speaker at this instant is Mr. Dysart. 

As he stands motionless, scarcely knowing what to do, afraid 
for Griselda’s sake to retire lest he shall draw attention on him- 
self, the voices suddenly rise. The second voice is strange to him— 
coarse, vulgar, and dictatorial, and very threatening. Who is it 
that is here at this lonely hour, menacing thatoldman? Forgetful 
of all injuries, he remembers only the miserable decrepitude of Mr. 
Dysart, and determines to stay awhile lest harm befall him, and a 
rescue be needed. 

The voices grow in wrath; the unknown one being loud in 
vituperation. The actual words do not reach Peyton, nor is he 
desirous of hearing them; but the knowledge that a quarrel, deep 
and bitter, is being carried out to its bitter end in the next room 
is clear to him. 

And now, all suddenly as it were, the voices cease ; there is a 
strained: silence, as if each man waits with drawn sword for the 
other’s next word; and then—a sickening sound! - A dull awful 
blow, as of oak meeting flesh and blood, a ghastly groan, and then 
—silence. 

Great Heaven! What has happened? Has he killed that 
old man? Peyton springs forward, filled with a passion of regret 
that he should have so long delayed to go to his succour; but 
even as he reaches the broken doorway, and looks upon the inner 
room, he stops short as if shot, to stare aghast upon the scene 
before him. é 

Upon the earthen floor lies a huge figure, prostrate, apparently 
dead, whilst standing over it is Mr. Dysart, his face alight with a 
ghastly hope, his wild eyes gleaming. A fresh life seems to have 
entered into his frail frame—perhaps the life he is just now bent 
on taking, and there is a horrible sense of exultation in his whole 
bearing. A heavy oaken stick is in his hands, those delicate, white, 
sinewy hands; and even as Peyton looks at him, horror-stricken, glued 
to the spot by the unexpected turn events have taken, he sees as ina 
dream that the man lying in that helpless fashion on the floor—stirs. 

It is the barest movement—a horrible spasmodic beating of 
the hands upon the earth beneath, a mere convulsion of the 
muscles as it seems to Peyton, who had read death in the rigid 
outline of the stricken man. But to Dysart apparently that 
movement means a return to life, a return to him of all those 
intolerable fears from which he has determined to set himself free. 
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He goes quickly forward. Again the murderous bludgeon is 
uplifted to complete the crime already begun—to finish his 
work, to make sure of the helpless victim lying at his feet: when 
Peyton uttering a loud cry, rushes from the spot where until 
how he lay concealed. 

There is an instant’s hush, a strange hush, and then a convul- 
sive shiver runs through the old man, the stick drops from his nerve- 
less grasp, striking the floor as it falls with a loud clatter that 
draws an exclamation from Peyton; but Mr. Dysart seems deaf to 
it. An ashen greyness has risen from chin to brow. His eyes 
—those wild, unearthly eyes—seem to be starting from their 
sockets. A shocking sound—a sound that might come from one 
suffocating and fighting madly for breath—issues from his parched 
lips. He flings up his arms, for a second or two clutches foolishly 
at the air, and then all at once he collapses, and falls with a dull 
thud across the body of his enemy. 

Peyton, with a nervous shrinking that amounts to sickness, 
goes hurriedly up to the old man, and turns him on his back. 
. Even in the dim uncertain light of the moon that streams through 
the spaces where windows once had been, he realises that it is 
death itself he is supporting in his arms. 

Laying him reverently backwards on the floor he steps with a 
shudder over the bludgeon, smeared with hair and blood, that had 
dropped but awhile since from the now harmless hand, and touch- 
ing Sedley, gently, very gently, rolls over the insensible form until 
the face lies uppermost. 

A faint but stertorous breathing assures him that here at 
least life still lingers. Afraid to lay him quite flat upon the 
ground lest the breathing, already so laboured, should cease alto- 
gether whilst he is away, he tears off his own coat, and, rolling 
it into the semblance of a rough pillow, places it beneath the 
stranger’s neck, leaving the head, from which the blood is still 
dripping, free, lest the coarse touch of the cloth should hurt the 
gaping wound. 

To tie up this wound with his handkerchief as well as he is 
able, and then to quit the ill-omened ruin is a work that takes 
him some time; but once outside it, with the cool night wind 
playing on his temples once again, and the calm sweet beams of 
the sacred Isis lighting his path, energy grows within him, and, 
with a speed which astonishes even himself, he runs through the 
garden, never pausing or drawing breath until the house is 
reached. 

On his way he has had time to mature his plans, and has made 
for Seaton’s bedroom, which, being on a line with his sitting-rooms, 
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is on the ground floor. Knocking impatiently with his knuckles 
and receiving no answer, he so far gives way to the agitation that 
is consuming him as to smash a pane with a stone. This brings 
Seaton to the window in a minute or two, partially dressed. 

‘It is I, Dysart—Tom Peyton. Come out, come out quickly ! 
Your father,’ panting, ‘is hurt—is very ill!’ 

‘My father!’ says Seaton, as if not believing. ‘ But where— 
how ?’ 

‘In the garden—up there in the old ruin. Oh, hurry, man, 
hurry ; you can hear all afterwards!’ 

‘My father!’ says Seaton again, as if stunned. And then, 
suddenly, he leans more into the moonlight and casts a terrible 
glance at Peyton. ‘ You?’ he says, ‘was it you?’ 

‘Good Heavens,no! There is some one else. Some one un- 
known to me, but you may know. He’ (he is hardly aware of the 
emphasis he lays on the pronoun) ‘ has not been murdered—it was 
the visitation of God. I was there ’"—with a choking effort at com- 
_ posure—‘Tsaw all. I might explain, but,’ with growing impatience, 
‘there is no second for delay. Get into your clothes, and I'll tell 
you what I can whilst you dress.’ 

He scrambles in through the window, and, as Seaton dresses 
himself, gives out in jerky sentences all he has to tell—all of the 
terrible scene of which he was eye-witness. It is so wild, so un- 
accountable a tale that Seaton hardly dares to venture a remark ; 
but, having with trembling fingers clothed himself, follows Peyton 
out through the window in the chill night air, and soon the two 
young men are tearing like hunted things through the gardens to 
that fatal old ruin at the end of them. 

Here everything is just as Peyton left it. The old man lying 
dead, with a more peaceful expression on his face than had ever 
been there whilst he lived—at least, in the recollection of the two 
now bending over him; the other, the stranger, almost as motion- 
less as his enemy, save for a faint quiver of the lips and nostrils 
every now and then. Who was he? What had brought him 
here? Peyton turns to Seaton with these questions on his lips. 
It is imperative that something about the stranger be discovered 
—and at once. 

Seaton is still holding his father’s body in his arms, inex- 
pressible grief upon his countenance. The old man had been 
stern, hard, begrudging, but he had loved his son well, and the 
son knew it. Peyton touches him lightly on the shoulder. 

‘ Rouse yourself!’ he says in a low, earnest tone. 

‘My poor father! He is dead!’ says Seaton, with terrible 
agitation. 
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‘I thought so. Iknewit. You know] told you to anticipate 
the worst,’ says Peyton, scarcely less unnerved. But ’—nervously 
—‘ this man lives!’ pointing to Sedley. 

Dysart shudders. 

‘True, true!’ he says. He lays his father’s lifeless body 
tenderly back upon the earth, and rises slowly to his feet. His 
face is pale, the expression vacant. ‘ Great Heaven! what is the 
meaning of it all?’ he says, like one dazed. 

‘You know this man ?’ asks Peyton, anxiously. 

‘No—not at all. I never saw him before.’ 

‘What! you can tell me nothing? Oh, think, Dysart!’ says 
Peyton, with increasing anxiety. ‘If you know nothing, we shall 
scarcely be able to see how to act. Exert your memory, man.’ 

‘It is useless. I swear I never saw him before.’ He compels 
himself to look again at Sedley, and a shiver of disgust shakes 
him. ‘I know only this—that he has killed my father.’ 

‘ You forget,’ says Peyton very quietly. He would have been 
thankful, glad, to be able to leave his friend in this belief, but he 
- knew it would be impossible. ‘I saw the whole thing. There 
was a quarrel, about what I did not hear, but it was your father 
who knocked that fellow down.’ 

‘ Well, it killed him,’ says Seaton, excitedly. ‘The excitement 
of that quarrel was too much for him. I still maintain that that 
man caused his death.’ He covers his face with his hands. 

‘Nevertheless, we cannot leave him here to die. Come, 
Seaton, take your courage in your hands. Think if there be no 
way to avoid the scandal that must necessarily arise out of all 
this, For—for the sake of your poor father’s memory, bestir 
yourself.’ 

It is a potent argument. Seaton flushes hotly, and the old 
touch of power returns to his face. 

‘Could we not get your father to his room—to his bed,’ says 
Peyton, hurriedly. ‘There are no marks of violence about him 
He—he might have died in his sleep. Forgive me, dear fellow! 
it is horrible having to discuss these shocking measures with you, 
but, believe me, it is as your friend I speak.’ 

‘I know it,’ says Seaton, shortly. 

‘Is there no one in the house you can trust?’ He himself 
has thought of Griselda, but has shrunk decisively from subjecting 
his darling girl to such an ordeal. 

‘There is Grunch. She is, I think, faithful. She would help 
us with my poor father; and—and as for this fellow, she could see 
to his wounds, she is skilled in medicine—she : 

The words die on his lips, As though they had invoked her 
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Grunch stands there before them, silent, gaunt, in the open door- 
way, gazing intently on the awful scene. 

‘He took my advice then, he killed him,’ says she hoarsely, 
She looks, strangely enough, at Peyton, not at Seaton. 

‘You can see,’ says Peyton, slowly. 

‘*Twas a good job,’ says she, nodding her head. ‘I told him. 
But—but—what ails the master then ?’ 

‘He is dead!’ says Peyton, solemnly. 

‘Eh? You lie!’ says she ferociously. ‘Joy never yet slew 
anyone. Stand back, and let me look at him. Ah! so! Why— 
why!’ She stands up again suddenly, and brings her hands 
together with a loud clap. ‘ An’ was this your courage, Dysart, to 
give in, when fortune laughed ? A poor heart—a cowardly ending.’ 
As if another thought has struck her, she looks round sharply at 
Peyton. ‘ How was it?’ she asks. ‘Did yon man kill him?’ 

‘No. It was the visitation of God,’ says Peyton again in a 
low tone. 

At this moment a faint groan breaks from Sedley’s lips, and 
with a wild scream the woman starts backwards. 

‘He lives!’ she shrieks, ‘that devil; and the master dead! 
Why don’t you finish the famous work that he’ (pointing to 
Dysart’s corpse) ‘began. Stand aside, and let me show you how 
to stifle the breath in a serpent, such as : 

‘Be quiet, woman,’ says Peyton vehemently ; ‘ and if you have 
any regard for your master’s memory, thank God upon your knees 
that he did not die a murderer.’ 

He forces her backwards. 

‘See here,’ he goes on presently, when her fury has somewhat 
abated. ‘For the honour of the house you have served so long, 
I would ask you to help us to bring this man back to life; and 
more—to conceal all knowledge of what has passed to-night. Mr. 
Dysart,’ indicating Seaton, who is looking sick and stunned, ‘tells 
me you have a singular acquaintance with medicine, and even 
-surgical matters. If you can patch up this fellow without the 
aid of a doctor I see no reason why your master’s share in 
this night’s work be not concealed for ever. You are to be 
trusted ?’ 

‘ Ay, in his cause,’ with a nod towards the stiffening corpse of 
the man who for so long time she had served so faithfully for 
meagre thanks and grudging wage. 

Together they carry the two bodies into the house, under 
cover of the silent night. Mr. Dysart to his own room; and then 
up the stairs, and through the endless corridors, that other 
groaning, scarcely living burden ; up always until a disused chamber 
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in a remote corner of the old tower is-reached, where it is beyond 
probability that anyone in the house, save these three who know, 
will ever seek to penetrate. 


CuapTer LII. 
A fellow of no mark nor likelihood, 
Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you down. 


Or that night’s fatal work the countryside remains in complete 
ignorance. Of Mr. Dysart’s sudden death it hears the following 
morning with a feeling of strong curiosity, but with none of regret. 
The funeral that takes place on the third day is small, certainly ; 
yet, considering all things—the dead man’s open hostility to his 
neighbours, and the dearth of hospitality that characterised his 
sojourn amongst them—larger than might. have been expected, 
and at all events select. Amongst others Lord Riversdale attended 
—out of compliment, it was supposed, to Seaton, as he and the 
old man had never so much as seen each other's features. 

But it was found impossible to conceal the existence of Sedley 
from the two girls. Peyton had undertaken to give them a rather 
careful account of what had happened; and in truth, when all was 
told, he was almost as much at sea about it as they were, as the 
stranger remained a stranger to him. No one could account for 
his presence in the old ruin; no one, apparently, had ever heard 
of him before, save Grunch. 

That gaunt person had been appealed to, threatened, cajoled, 
all to no effect. The morning after the accident she had inci- 
dentally let out that his name was Sedley, and Peyton had at once 
pounced upon her. 

‘You knew him,’ he said. ‘Why-did you not say so before? 
Go on now, at all events; it is most necessary we should get a.clue 
to this mystery. What do you know of him ?’ 

‘Nothing good.’ 

‘I dare say. If you had said something bad it would perhaps 
have been nearer the truth.’ 

‘I didn’t say it, however.’ 

‘ At least try to understand that any assistance you can ‘give 
Mr. Dysart now will help him to clear the memory of his father.’ 

Grunch lifted her head there, and gave him a queer look. 

‘Clear him from what ?’ she said. 

‘The suspicion of having at least meant to murder this man.’ 

‘Oh!’ said she. ‘Why seek to clear him of that. It would 
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have been a deed well done. The only pity in it is that, though 
he tried, he failed.’ ; 

‘We will not go into that,’ said Peyton, who was openly 
disgusted. ‘The question really is, what do you know of this 
Sedley ?’ 

‘Nothing good,’ repeated she doggedly. And though they 
tried her in a hundred ways they got no more out of her than 
that. 

Meantime that hint, that Sedley’s redemption from death 
would remove a stigma from the name of the old master now 
lying in the family vault, had done more perhaps for Sedley’s 
recovery than anything else could. She attended him night and 
day with as close a devotion as though he had been the one thing 
dear to her on earth. 

And presently the mists of death rolled by him, and he 
emerged from the fatal cloud, weak indeed, but with his senses 
once more restored, and the eager throbbings of returning life 
beating in every vein. 

With, too, a wild longing for revenge: a savage determination 
to repay the man who had treacherously smitten him to the ground, 
a hundredfold for that one deed. He cast aside the thought of 
the paltry sum for which he had stipulated as the price of his 
silence. Five it had been; well, it should be ten thousand now: 
five for that old story, and five for this last new act, that would 
have placed him in that outer darkness from whence no man 
returns to establish any claim or tell the most damnatory tale. 

It is as yet earlyin the day. The fire is burning cheerily, and 
the cold December sunshine is streaming languidly in through his 
window, as all these thoughts chase each other through his too 
active brain. He has not as yet arisen from his sick bed, but it is 
more lassitude and want of desire that chains him toit than actual 
incapacity to bestir himself. 

As the door opens he turns languidly towards it, hardly caring 
to see Grunch’s ill-favoured face approaching him with the usual 
bowl of broth, against which he is nourishing an inclination to 
rebel; but catching sight of Seaton, the look of languor disappears, 
and he springs up in his bed as if possessed with a sudden strength. 
His sunken eyes glare, his lean cheeks flame to an angry crimson. 

‘You have come at last,’ he says, clenching his hand, and feebly 
shaking it; ‘ you But where is he? ‘Tell him he need not 
hope to escape me. I will have revenge—revenge such as he 
never dreams of. He shall come to my terms now, or I’ll drag 
him through every court in the land. Ha! swindler, murderer, 
T'll be even with you yet! Tell him from me, that my only 
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regret is that I can’t see him hanged, but justice at least I'll 
have.’ 

‘ Justice ?’ echoed the younger man with a shudder. In an 
instant that scene in the ruin is again before him; he remembers 
the awful suddenness of his father’s death, his instant appearance 
before the Judge of all, without one moment given for repentance, 
with his murderous wrath still hot within his breast, his hand still 
uplifted to slay ! 

* Ay, justice !’ cries the sick man with increasing vehemence. 
‘I have him now in the hollow of my hand, and I'll squeeze him— 
tell him that; that will fetch him—till not a coin remains; I'll 
stick to him for that night’s work, until he’s dry, as he would have 
made me. Go—yourre his son, aren’t you? ’—peering viciously at 
Seaton, ‘and repeat what I say, word for word. Tell him it 
shall be ten thousand now, and the rest later on. Ha, ha! That 
will touch those delicate nerves of his! And see here; I’ll want 
him tocome tome. I'll have no go-between. I'll see him face 
to face. Go, tell him that—fetch him, I say, or ’twill be worse 


_ for you, and for every one that is kith or kin to him.’ 


‘He is dead!’ says Seaton slowly. He presses his hand to his. 
forehead. Great Heaven, what is the meaning of this man’s strange 
words? How was his father in his power ? 

‘What?’ shrieks Sedley, leaning forward in the bed, and 
grasping the bed-clothes in one hand, in his agitation, whilst his 
face gradually assumes the expression of a beast robbed of its 
prey. ‘Come, none of your d lies! Does he think to get 
out of it that way ? Then so much the worse for you, say I. Come, 
come, stow all that rot, and tell him Richard Sedley was never a 
fool at any time of his life.’ 

‘You must believe it,’ says Seaton, still in that cold, slow tone. 
‘The whole country can testify to the truth of it. That night’— 
drawing his breath sharply—‘his heart must have failed him 
because when we found you still living, we found, too, my father’s 
corpse lying across your body.’ 

‘Sold!’ says Mr. Sedley, with a blasphemous word or two, 
‘Sold, by gum!’ He casts a diabolical glance at Seaton. ‘ A good 
thing for you, you think, eh? Did he never tell you of that bit 
of writing of his I still hold ?’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ says Dysart, with a look of icy dis- 
gust. ‘ Perhaps, however, it is necessary that I should. What I 
wish to know, then, is the cause of the quarrel that there evidently 
was between you and my father ?’ 

‘Sweet innocent!’ says Sedley, with an insolent sneer. Dysart 
takes no notice of it. 
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‘If, he says, rather unsteadily now, ‘if he in any way wronged 
you, it shall be my part to make up to you that wrong.’ 

There is an unmistakable air of sincerity in his manner, and 
Sedley, as if bewildered by some new and conflicting thought, 
stares vacantly at him. Rising in his bed, he leans heavily upon 
his elbow, so settling himself that he can get a better view of the 
young man. 

‘Don’t you know ?’ asks he, at length. 

‘I know nothing.’ Something in the man’s look of utter 
astonishment has struck some chord within him, and a slow, dark 
colour mounts to his forehead. No vaguest suspicion of the real 
truth presents itself to his mind, and yet he shrinks inwardly as 
if from some descending blow. 

‘ By jingo!’ says Mr. Sedley, concisely and elegantly, dropping 
back upon his pillow. Then a moment later, ‘ Here, get me out of 
bed,’ says he. ‘I bet I'll brighten your blinkers for you, if you 
just get me down to the old man’s private den.’ 

‘Do you think you will be able for it?’ asks Dysart, coldly 
alluding to his intended exertion. All the time he speaks, that 
terrible sense of foreboding is pressing heavily upon him. 

‘Tut, a crack on the nob is no such great matter to a man like 
me, whose life has been so often in his hands, whose paths have 
been in such strange places. Get me downstairs, I say, to the 
room where the old bureau stands, and I'll let you into a secret 
that will tickle your palate a bit.’ 


Cuaprer LIII. 


But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
Tl cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 


ALL through the rather difficult task of being dressed—Dysart 
undertaking to help him because of a strange repugnance to 
let the man out of his sight until the threatened revelation be 
made—Sedley’s mind was clear and strong upon the situation as 
it now presents itself. The fresh turn events have taken, the 
novelty of having to explain the dead past tragedy to the one 
now most interested in it, all serve to whet the keenness of his 
wit. Thoughts surge within him, and slowly arrange themselves. 

The old man is lying in his grave, the burning eyes, the 
restless hands, as calm as though the fever of living had never 


been theirs, 
Dear beauteous death, the jewel of the just, 


had seized him. Alas, for him no gemelike sparks shot forth! 
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All was gloom transcendent. He was sunk in the chill horrors of 
the tomb, lost sight of, gone beyond all men’s reach, whither 
no man could follow. And he, Sedley, was left to pursue to the 
end the cruel mission that was his—to drag down his quarry like 
a sleuth-hound, no matter whether the beast be noble, or the 
meanest of earth’s creatures. He would gain his own ends, what- 
ever came of it, however those ends be reached; on that he was 
determined, nothing should turn him aside. 

He knew now that his legitimate prey had escaped him, but 
that hardly troubled him. Fresh blood gave a zest to the chase, 
The young man, if he knew, as after all perhaps he did, would 
be compelled for his own sake to deal with him as liberally, nay 
more liberally than the old one, as life, and the sweets that life 
holds out, must necessarily be of greater importance to him. 

And even if he did not know, well, Sedley could enlighten 
him. It was a good move in spite of all things that his sickness 
should have given the youngster time to taste the pleasures of 
power, of money unlimited. Duringall these days of his—Sedley’s— 
illness and convalescence, the younger Dysart had had time to 
grow accustomed to the thought that he was master over these 
immense estates, over the unbounded wealth stored away in bonds 
here, and scrips there, and investments of all kinds. 

He would be now the keener to retain this new-found power, 
the less willing to resign a fraction of it, the readier to treat with 
anyone who could rise up to destroy his hold upon it. 

All the way downstairs, walking feebly as one long invalided, 
and gently, most carefully supported, by Dysart, these thoughts 
possess him. The young man’s kindly manners and tender pro- 
tective touches do not move him one inch from his resolve. 

He had seemed very much weakened during all this trouble- 
some descent of a vast staircase, a fact that smote Dysart with a 
terrible remorse—for was it not his father’s hand that had brought 
him thus low ?—but now as the man catches sight of the old- 
fashioned bureau, a light springs into his eyes, a fresh life into 
his limbs. 

Loosing himself from Dysart’s kindly support, he makes his 
way unsupported to the side of it, and by a subtle touch unlocks 
the secret spring. The door falls back, the hidden shelves and 
their contents lie all unconcealed. Seizing upon a fast yellowing 
parchment, Sedley draws it out, and overcome by fatigue and 
excitement drops upon his knees. Eagerly he opens and scans 
it, and then holds it out to Dysart. 

‘Compare that,’ says he, in a high tone of triumph, ‘ with the 
will of your grandfather, that left all to Gregory Dysart, cutting 
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out the elder son. Compare it, I say, and you will see that this 
was executed three years later than that other—that other which 
is now in force, and has been these twenty years!’ 

Mechanically Dysart takes it. No word escapes him. Speech, 
indeed, is impossible to him, so busy is his mind trying to take in 
all the miserable dishonour of the story that as yet has but the 
bald outlines laid before him. 

‘No one knew of it but me,’ says Sedley feverishly, yet with 
an undercurrent of delicious excitement in the recital. ‘ But me, 
and Grunch. What she made out of it, no one can tell, as the old 
chap’s gone, but she’s as knowing a file in my opinion as you'd 
meet in a day’s walk. You can see our two signatures. Eh, 
can’t you read ’em? We witnessed it. We alone knew, and he 
bought us over. Well, ’twas worth a quid or two; ’tis a fine old 
place.’ 

‘Oh, my God!’ says Dysart. There is nothing irreverent in 
the words. It is but a wild uplifting of his soul to the helper of 
all men—the only One from whom we may hope for succour when 
despair settles down upon us. 

‘I got my hush-money and went abroad. At first everything 
prospered with me, but lately luck failed; and when the worst 
came to the worst, I bethought myself of the old man, and his 
secret—mine too,’ chuckling, ‘and back I steered to see how the 
land lay here, and what I could squeeze out of him—your father, 
you know.’ 

Dysart makes no answer. He has supported himself against 
a table near him, and is gazing blankly, hopelessly, through the 
window at the dull landscape outside. He sees nothing, heeds 
nothing, save the voice of the man who is speaking. 

‘°Twas felony, mind you, besides the fact of having to give 
up the money, and property, and all; so I knew I could turn on 
the screw as tight asI liked. But,’ he laughs, ‘ you see, I counted 
without my host. I never dreamed the old man would show fight 
like—like this.’ He points to his head, which is still bandaged. 
‘He took it hardly, my return—guess he believed me dead, and 
resented the breath in me—and I shouldn’t wonder if, after all 
these years, he had got to believe the place, money and every- 
thing, was legally his own. At all events, he was determined to 
stick to it, by fair means or foul, as you may see, even if the foul 
means led him to—murder!’ 

Still Dysart says nothing. He has indeed withdrawn his dull 
eyes from the scene without, where rain and drifting showers have 
taken the place of the chill sunshine that a while since shone, 
and is now staring, with unseeing eyes, at the parchment that 
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tells him how the property was never his father’s, but was left to 
his uncle, and how his father suppressed the will, and kept the 
property in spite of law and honour, and all things that go to give 
a sweet savour to man’s life on earth. It had never been his 
father’s, All his, Seaton’s, life long, until he was old enough to 
emancipate himself, he had eaten of stolen food. If not all his 
life, at least for many years. Oh, the bitterness of those years 
now! Yes, it had never been his father’s, all this huge property, 
it never would be his! And if not, whose? Vera ’? He starts 
as if shot! 

Suddenly, as though brought back to a sharper consciousness 
as this thought comes to him, he lifts his head and looks straight 
at his tormentor. 

‘Is that all?’ he asks. 

‘Well, no. Not quite. Your face says very politely that 
you'd be glad to see my back, but business first, pleasure after- 
wards.’ He grins. ‘It is as good for us to come to terms now, 
as later.’ 

‘Terms ?’ repeats Dysart, gazing at him darkly. 

‘Ay, why not? D’ye think you'll get out of it scot-free? I 
tell you, you are in the same hole as he was, so far as keeping the 
property goes. I’ve got my grip on you, too, and, by George, you 
needn’t think you'll get from under it. Come, you’re no chicken ; 
you know what business means as well asI do. Say, now, what 
will you give me to hold my tongue about—that ?’ jerking his 
thumb at the will. 

Dysart stares at him as if scarcely comprehending. 

‘ Want time to think it over like your respected parent ?’ with 
asneer. ‘ Not for me, my lad. None o’ your tricks, say I. I’ve 
had enough of that with the old chap. Don’t try it on; I’m 
wide-awake this time, and no mistake. We'll settle now, or never. 
You see you’re in my power, my fine fellow, and I’m not the one 
to ? 

‘Sir, I am in no man’s power,’ says Dysart, calmly. ‘I trust 
in God I never shall be. This will,’ striking it with his hand, 
‘through which my uncle and his daughter have been—been 
fraudulently ’"—he says the word with difficulty—‘ kept out of 
their property for so many years, shall be at once restored to its 
proper owner.’ 

A yellow tint overspreads Sedley’s face. As if entirely over- 
come he sinks upon a chair. 

‘You'll surrender ?’ he says with a gasp. ‘Givein? Chuck 
it up? Well, you’re a poor devil! "Tis enough to make the old 
man turn in his grave. Ah’—a swift gleam lights his face, and 
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a look of diabolical cunning lights his eyes—‘ so that’s your little 
game, is it? You'll marry the girl, secure the property, and do 
the virtuous besides? Then I’m d-——if you do, without a 
word from me thrownin! I'll blow on you; she shall know whom 
she is marrying, and why he is in such a mighty hurry. [’ll——’ 

‘Be silent!’ says Dysart, in a low but terrible tone, that for a 
moment cows the brute before him. ‘I shall never marry my 
cousin !’ 

‘A lie is an easy thing,’ says Sedley, with a coarse laugh, try- 
ing to work off the discomfiture he is feeling beneath those 
contemptuous eyes. ‘ But there is one thing more that perhaps 
you have overlooked. To so extremely respectable a young gent 
as you, I fancy it will be awkward to have your father’s memory 
dragged here and there through the mud. Scandal’s an ugly 
thing. How will you like to hear this precious story of how he 
fraudulently—your own word, eh ?—kept out the rightful heir, and 
himself enjoyed the heritage ? A “dainty dish to lay before the 
king,” eh? What will you pay me to keep silence, there? It will 
damn you in society, let metell you. Come, what will you give? 

‘Nothing,’ steadily, ‘I will offer you no bribe, were it to save 
me from the gallows. I will hold no dealings with you.’ 

‘And your father’s memory ?’ asks Sedley, whose eyes are now 
glaring with malice, and a suspicion of growing disappointment. 
‘How will you like to hear him branded as a common swindler, 
whom death alone saved from the law’s grip ?’ 

Dysart blanches. Involuntarily he puts out his hand, and 
seizes the chair next him, and clings to it as if for support. No, 
no, that he could not endure! 

‘Ha, ha! I thought I’d have you on the hip. I touched 
you there, eh?’ He laughs boisterously, fiendishly. ‘Come, 
come to terms. Down with the rhino? The sum, eh? Name it.’ 

‘I will give you 500/. the day I see you on board a steamer 
sailing for Australia,’ says Dysart, with dry lips, and a heart that 
seems dead within him. ‘I am now comparatively speaking a poor 
man,’ his words coming from him slowly, mechanically, in a dull 
expressionless way. ‘I can offer you no more.’ 

Sedley reflects. 

‘ Double it,’ he says at length, ‘and I'll leave the country 
to-morrow. ‘To confess the truth, I am sick of it.’ 

‘I haven’t it at this moment, but I dare say I shall be able 
to manage it,’ says Dysart in the same worn-out indifferent 
manner. ‘In the meantime, while I try to get it, I shall require 
of you that you stay within this house and hold speech with no 
one, save Grunch,’ 
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‘ All right, I can look out for myself. Don’t try any more foul 
play with me, as you value your life,’ says Sedley, walking to the 
door with a sort of swagger. 

‘You have been in my power for a long time,’ says Dysart 
slowly. 

‘ Ay, when you were ignorant that you were in mine!’ 

‘True,’ says Dysart. ‘And yet—you must trust me still.’ 

‘Well, I guess I’ll chance it,’ says Sedley after a long glance 
at the young man’s pale earnest face. 


(To be continued.) 








MH Aummer Potel ‘ Fate.’ 


A HoT day in July, anda noonday sun shining full on the stretches 
of white sand surrounding the summer hotel at Short Reach, 
Long Island, U.S. 

There were but few loungers on the broad piazza, which, gallery 
fashion, encircled the enormous hotel—three times round the 
house was reckoned a mile. Not that anyone ever walked the dis- 
tance ; the natives of the ‘States’ do not take kindly to pedestri- 
anism during a summer vacation at the ‘ seashore.’ 

Seated on a couple of light wood cane-backed rocking-chairs in 
an angle formed by the railings at the north corner of the piazza 
were two men, ‘matching silver.’ A little pile of silver dollars, 
50 and 25 cent pieces, and ‘ dimes ’ stood at the elbow of each, and 
simultaneously they drew coins from their pockets, and, without 
looking at them, placed them on the broadened arms of their 
chairs, which they used as tables ; first one lifted the hand cover- 
ing his piece of money, then the other followed his example, and 
if his coin matched his companion’s (i.e. if both were heads or 
tails) he took them and put them in the little heap at his elbow ; 
if not, they went to swell the pile opposite. A young English 
girl watched them furtively from a little distance, though it had 
given her a slight shock to come upon these gentlemen gambling 
openly in broad daylight. She and her companions (Mr. and 
Mrs. Josiah V. Grubb) had just taken up their positions in three 
more of the rocking-chairs that were strewn plentifully over the 
entire piazza. Mr. and Mrs. Josiah V. Grubb were very proud of 
their young British cousin (of the second degree), with her soft 
brown hair, blue eyes, thoroughly English complexion, and rosebud 
mouth, which, added to her straight shoulders, lithe figure, and simple 
style of dress, had provoked much admiration among the visitors 
at Short Reach. Especially did her daily temerity on the occasion 
of her morning ‘dip,’ when she swam out to the floating raft and 
took a ‘header,’ call forth the commendation of the men and envy 
of the women. Poor little Milly Standish, when she left her coun- 
try home in Sussex, did not expect to find herself a heroine in the 
eyes of the most go-ahead race in the world. In truth, her accom- 
plishments were very limited, and she had not the ready tongue 
and easy wit of her American sisters, 
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Hattie Grubb had known what she was about when, two years 
after her marriage, she had written a gushing letter to her ‘ dear 
cousin Amelia,’ who was a country doctor’s wife in Sussex, 
asking her to let her eldest girl come out to the States and 
make her a visit. Hattie was a farmer’s daughter, and had spent 
the twelve years of her life, since the day she ‘ graduated’ at a 
country seminary, in sweeping, dusting, sewing, making pies, and 
attending ‘church fairs’ and ‘ice-cream festivals.’ She had 
married, at the age of thirty-one, Josiah Vanderfelt Grubb, the son 
of an old neighbour, who was clerk in a ‘ store’ in Syracuse, and 
had suddenly come in, on the death of an uncle, who during his 
lifetime had given him ‘ more kicks than ha’pence,’ to a big fortune. 
Josiah had fixed his affections on Hattie some time before this 
great stroke of luck befel him, but had not the wherewithal to set 
up an establishment. They were married at last, however, and 
Hattie thought to realise her dream of mixing in New York society ; 
but this, in spite of all she had learned at school and read in his- 
tory about the equality of all men in the ‘ land of the free and the 
_ brave,’ she found a rather difficult task for Josiah and herself, with- 
out connections or talents of a high order, to accomplish. Not 
easily daunted, however, she began to consider ways and means. 
English people, English clothes, English ideas were the rage. 
Happy thought! She would import an English beauty, wear 
English clothes, and, through the medium of the little cousin, 
imbibe English ideas, drink tea at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
or any other unearthly hour of day or night, if need be! And 
Milly Standish came—the eldest of a family of seven daughters-— 
urged upon by a mother more worldly wise than truly wise to 
make the most of her opportunities ; to recollect that she had six 
sisters, all whom it was her (the mother’s) care to see ‘settled in 
life,’ and that in England the chances of making a good match 
were getting fewer every day. 

She had arrived towards the end of June, and, as all New 
Yorkers had fled from the town with the cool weather, Hattie per- 
suaded Josiah to make a round of the chief summer resorts, as a pre- 
paration for the winter’s campaign in the city itself. . Their first 
stopping-place was Short Reach, where we find them this hot July 
day. 

‘Well, Josiah, I'll have you to know,’ began Hattie, rocking 
herself gently to and fro, ‘ that I don’t care to take my bath so 
early. You won’t get me into the water before half-past eleven 
another morning.’ Hattie had just begun to pronounce the words 
‘half’ and ‘ past’ with the broad ‘a’ sound, in imitation of her 
cousin’s accent, but as the form of her speech had in other 
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respects undergone no change, the effect was a little incon- 
gruous. 

‘For pity’s sake, there is Jack Moreton!’ she exclaimed sud- 
denly, as her glance fell on the two men in the corner, the 
younger one, seated with his back towards her, having turned his 
head so that she recognised his profile. 

‘Mercy, yes! Jack’s there, sure enough,’ replied Josiah, ‘ but, 
I tell you, he’d be a sight better somewhere else. He was “ oft 
with boys” last night, I guess, and seems about dazed this 
morning.’ 

Milly listened to these remarks in silence. For some time 
her eyes had rested on Jack Moreton, of whose profile she had a 
better view than Hattie; she had noted the vacant stare marring 
the beauty of his handsome face, the ‘ bunged-up’ look about the 
eyes, and the set expression, broken every now and. then, as his 
companion moved piece after piece to his side, by a slight twitching 
of the mouth or fierce biting of the under lip. 

‘Why, Hattie,’ continued Josiah, adjusting his black-rimmed 
eye-glasses with great nicety, ‘I guess I know the man he’s 
playing with. Don’t you remember? But no, you wasn’t there. 
He’s a big New England lawyer and a Baptist. They gave him 
a reception in our church when he came to Syracuse, and he 
examined the children in Sunday-school the following day. I 
was superintendent at the time.’ 

Milly smiled; she had no keen sense of humour, but remarks 
like these from this empty little gossip and his worldly, ambitious 
wife always struck her as comical. 

‘I guess he’ll remember me if I go over and introduce myself. 
Seems kinder funny to come upon him gambling at twelve in the 
day after meeting him in Sunday-school five years ago.’ 

Josiah got up in the fussy would-be important manner he 
assumed at times, and went across to his old acquaintance, greet- 
ing him as ‘Judge.’ The ‘ Judge’ seemed to have some difficulty 
in recalling the worthy Josiah to mind, but shook hands and 
said ‘he believed he remembered the circumstance.’ As Josiah 
dropped into a seat close by to watch the play, another person 
was added to the group, a lady in a heliotrope summer gown 
with a mantilla of black lace thrown over her shoulders, and white 
hair, dressed marquise fashion. She was a woman of about fifty- 
five, with marked eyebrows, flashing dark eyes, and a small 
cynically-set mouth; she was carefully dressed, and had a quiet 
composed manner, but there was about her a suggestion of reck- 
lessness, though one knew not how to define it; a suggestion 
which her son—for she was Jack Moreton’s mother— shared, and 
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which betrayed the relationship, though their features bore no 
trace of resemblance. As she came up the lawyer quietly covered 
his small piles with one hand and slipped them in his pocket. 
With an ostentatious display of deference for her sex, he swept 
away all tokens of the vulgar pleasures of men. Not so Jack: 
as the other rose he retained the few coins left him in his hands 
and chinked them carelessly as his mother spoke. 

‘When did you return ?’ 

‘ About an hour ago,’ 

‘And brought Senator Kimball with you? That was right. 
I hope you intend to stay some time with us, Senator.’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am. My plans are uncertain,’ was the not 
ungracious reply. 

‘IT am going in to luncheon now, Jack. Are you coming?’ 

‘No, I don’t want any luncheon.’ 

‘Permit me to escort you, ma’am,’ interrupted Senator Kim- 
ball, offering his arm, which Mrs. Moreton took. As she passed 
along the piazza she stopped to exchange a few words with 


' Hattie Grubb, introducing the Senator to her and her cousin. 


‘ My dear,’ said Mrs. Grubb to Milly, when Mrs. Moreton had 
passed on, ‘there’s something wrong about that woman. They 
say she has had to leave hotels several times because she could 
not pay her bills, and Josiah tells me there are a lot of queer 
stories about her and her son. Like as not we did the wrong 
thing when we got acquainted with her; however, the great ad- 
vantage of a place like this is that we can be as friendly as we 
like with the folks here, and need never know them again elsewhere.’ 

‘That hardly seems fair,’ rejoined the girl. 

‘ My dear, everyone does it,’ answered Hattie, then called out 
to her husband, ‘I’m about starved, Jos; do come and take us 
in to luncheon.’ 

Josiah rose, and with him Jack, who seemed surprised to find 
the ladies so near. He looked intently at Milly, and said, when 
asked by Mrs. Grubb if he were going in with them: 

‘No, I guess I’ll go. take my bath now—-a swim is what I 
need,’ and added, ‘I shall be on hand this evening, Miss Standish.’ 
Then he strode off, not trusting himself to say more at that 
moment. 


The evening came ; clear beautiful moonlight. 
The band played on the piazza; everyone was out, nearly all 
the chairs were in requisition, and small groups promenaded up 
and down, among them Jack Moreton and Milly Standish. 
Hattie had intended to prevent their being together, but when 
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she sent Josiah to her room for a light wrap Jack came up to the 
two ladies, and point-blank asked Milly to take a turn with him, 
She assented directly, and to Hattie’s annoyance walked away 
with him. 

‘Have I really only known you three weeks, Miss Milly ?’ 
began Jack, rather sheepishly for such a devil-may-care fellow as 
he. ‘It seems like years.’ 

‘Have the days passed so slowly then?’ she questioned 
smilingly. 

‘That,’ replied Jack with dignity, ‘is unworthy of you, Miss 
Milly. Oh, if I were a better fellow, or likely to become one, I 
would not beat about the bush, but tell you straight from my 
heart I love you.’ By this time they had left the piazza, and 
were wandering, the only detached units of all that crowd, along 
the plank walks that radiated in every direction from the hotel. 
The one they were following led to the bowling-alley, and coming 
to it, they retraced their steps and walked towards the row of 
* cottages "pretty summer villas in connection with the hotel. 
They passed literally under the very noses of Josiah and Hattie, 
and attracted their gaze and that of many more, though both 
were sublimely unconscious of the fact that they were rapidly 
becoming the centres of attraction to various groups on the piazza. 
Hattie grew more and more indignant every moment, and as her 
ire rose she burst forth with : 

‘Milly probably does not think how conspicuous she is making 
herself, but Jack Moreton knows well enough, and ought to be 
ashamed. I would send you out to walk with them, Josiah, only 
it will seem as if I thought she needed looking after, and I don’t 
exactly think so. Milly will take care of herself, I have no doubt, 
but she worries me with her quiet English ways of flirting. Now 
I knew as well as anything that her mother sent her to this country 
to make a wealthy marriage. She won’t do so by engaging herself 
to Jack Moreton, or any such fellow as he, and she knows it as 
well asI do.’ This, and much more, Hattie delivered herself of. She 
was powerless to do more than talk, so talk she did, Josiah meekly 
listening, the whole hour Jack and Milly stayed out, strolling 
hither and thither on the wooden pathways that covered the silver 
sands like a network. 

‘ Now, Milly—let me call you Milly for to-night,’ Jack said to 
her as they walked, ‘I did think a day or two since I could become 
a better man for your sake, but I found out last night I was a fool 
to fancy “a leopard could change his spots” or “a ‘coon’ his skin ” 
—a vagabond I am, and a vagabond I shall remain, I and the old 
lady ; it would be a farce for either of us to attempt to settle down 
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to any ordinary existence. She would never try, and I—well, I 
know well enough it would be no good.’ 

Jack had been talking for some time, in fitful snatches, of the 
purport of which the above isa fair sample, but Milly had scarcely 
opened her mouth since she left Hattie’s side ; now she spoke. 

‘Why then do you tell me all this ?’ 

‘Why? Because it’s Nemesis, it’s Fate. I believe in that, if 

in nothing else, except you. Ido believe in you, Milly, and in 
nobody else under heaven, and that is why I am a fool to think 
of marriage. It’s all clear enough, Milly. I love you; the fact of 
it can’t hurt you, and the impulse is on me to-night to tell you 
so. It is because I know that Fate has decreed you are not for 
me that I tell you. It can’t make any odds to you, and it 
gives me just one night, not of happiness, but of something as 
near to it as I have ever got or ever hope to get. You are too 
good for me; you don’t tell me so, but you know it, and I know 
it. I would not do you the injury of seeking to make you my 
wife.’ 
‘Then I must not listen to you any more, Jack.’ The last 
word—the syllable that breathed his name—came with hesitation, 
but it lingered on her lips. They were in a quiet spot on the 
farther side of the hotel, lights and music were far away; only 
now and then the throbbing cadence of a string passage stole on 
the breeze to where they stood, for Jack halted as she spoke and 
took her hand. 

‘No, Milly, no, darling, you must not listen. Oh, that sweet 
touch of womanly pride, that icy purity of yours! Why, Milly, 
you do not know how unfit Iam even to stand before you, and 
what arrant impudence it is on my part to call you by your name. 
I should make but a poor companion—husband—for one of your 
kind. Ah! you can’t guess,’ he broke off passionately, ‘how a 
man can be handicapped in the knowledge of all good things by 
not being able to respect his own mother.’ 

Milly made a little moan. 

‘It is true, Milly. Do not look so reproachfully, dear; I am 
not hard on her’—he paused—‘ she is my mother, I don’t forget 
it. Iam not one to boast, but I will say I have stood by her 
many times when many a better son would have thrown her over 
altogether.’ 

They stood silently side by side a few moments longer, then 
Milly said : 

‘We must go back now; we have been out here too long.’ 

Silent still, they retraced their steps. 

‘You will not think of me harshly, Miss Standish ?’ said 
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Jack, in altered saddened tones, as they mounted the piazza 
steps, which led them right amongst the crowd by the band. 

‘If you only would not think so harshly of yourself, Mr, 
Moreton,’ was all her answer. 

When Milly reached her room an hour later she threw open 
the window and gazed long on the golden ladder lying athwart 
the broad expanse of the Atlantic, leading, as it seemed, from 
earth to sky. The sight was a familiar one, and almost made her 
wish that she were back in her Sussex home, with the dancing 
billows of the Channel before her, and no knowledge of this new 
life in the new world, this life that at present meant only Josiah, 
Hattie, and Jack, especially Jack. ‘Why is he so hard on him- 
self ?’ she wondered, and then, ‘ Does he really love me so?” Then 
she moved and began with feverish haste to make her prepara- 
tions for the night. ‘ Why was I not braver?’ she thought. ‘It 
might have made him happy to tell him that I trusted him, but 
I did not dare.’ 

The next morning Jack had vanished. ‘Gone back to New 
York for a day or two on business,’ Mrs. Moreton said. 

Senator Kimball was there, however, and became a constant 
attendant on Hattie and Milly, unscrupulously neglecting Mrs. 
Moreton, with whom Hattie now had but little communication. 
Milly felt frightfully bored for the next few days, and, to Hattie’s 
disgust, did not exert herself in the least to entertain the senator. 
On the third evening he asked the ladies casually if they were 
fond of sailing. 

‘TI love it,’ replied Milly enthusiastically. ‘I went yachting 
with papa once for a month, and never enjoyed myself more in 
my life.’ 

Hattie, glad to see the girl roused at last, declared heroically 
that she liked it too, though in truth she had never been on board 
a sailing boat of any description. 

‘I am right glad to hear you say so,’ said the senator pompously, 
‘for I have telegraphed for my yacht to be brought round here; 
she will arrive to-morrow, and if this wind lasts and the ladies 
are agreeable,’ he continued, turning to Josiah, ‘we can have a 
long day’s sail’ 

When the next morning came and Milly appeared on the 
shore in her trim blue serge dress and sailor hat, Senator Kimball 
paid her one or two ponderous compliments, and informed her 
that Mr. Moreton had arrived by an early train and been asked to 
join the party. 

They had a glorious day’s sail. Milly felt exhilarated and 
refreshed after the oppressive heat of the piazzas. Hattie was 
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seasick, wofully so; and Jack, alas, though he bore up bravely, 
was not happy! Milly could not, with that selfish exultation 
common to all good sailors, forbear laughing at his laudable en- 
deavours to make a show of enjoying the sail. The senator was 
unmoved; he smiled blandly on Milly, and was polite to all. 
Jack hated him for his persistent suavity and his ability to keep 
Milly’s attention occupied by pointing out the various points of 
interest along the coast; he almost hated Milly for being so pro- 
vokingly well. Alas, sea-sickness deprives us of all heroic attri- 
butes! Later on in the day he had recourse to brandy, and began 
to pull round. The dose being several times repeated, he declared 
wildly that he wished they were out on a week’s trip or might 
never more return to land, and called Milly by her Christian 
name in the hearing of them all. The senator smiled tolerantly, 
and Milly cowered beneath the lash of his silly words, and hot 
tears, which took all her efforts to suppress, rose constantly to 
her eyes. 


A few days later the Grubbs and Milly left Short Reach for 
Saratoga, left it without a ‘ good-bye’ from Jack, who on their 
return from the sail once more entirely vanished. Later on in 
the season Senator Kimball reappeared. He had been visiting 
with his family at the old homestead in Connecticut, he said, and, 
having caught sight of their names in a Saratoga ‘ Visitors’ List,’ 
came there hoping to meet them. 

The evening of his arrival the four sat together in the inner 
piazza of the Grand Union Hotel, which surrounded a grassy 
courtyard. The illuminated fountains with their varied colourings, 
east by the constantly changing limelights, threw a strange 
glamour over the scene, while the seductive strains of a Strauss 
waltz added to the faint suggestion of unreality with which, to 
Milly, everything seemed invested. The spell broke, however, 
when Kimball took the opportunity of apologising to the party 
for having been seen ‘ matching’ in broad daylight on the piazza 
at Short Reach. 

‘The fact was,’ he said, ‘and I assure you I find it very un- 
pleasant to allude to such a subject in the presence of ladies, and 
would not do so but that my own conduct requires justification— 
the fact was, young Moreton, who is a fast dissipated fellow, in- 
sisted on my joining him, and, as I feared to create a scene, he 
being in the condition in which he was, I consented, though much 
against my will. Gambling in that puerile fashion—and, indeed, 
all gambling is puerile—is much to be reprehended.’ 

Having finished his excuse, which he delivered, as it occurred 
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to Josiah, in the measured tones and with the unctuous manner- 
isms which had marked his address to the Sunday-school scholars 
under his (Josiah’s) superintendence, he leant back in his chair 
and watched the effect of his remarks on Milly. The reflected 
light from the nearest fountain, now of pale green hue, was 
playing across her features, but through it all Kimball saw the 
quick flush come, and secretly rejoiced to see it. 

That night the senator’s wooing began. Hattie noticed it at 
once, and said to her husband when they had retired to their room 
for the night, ‘ Kimball means to marry Milly, and he’s the second 
man that’s been in love with her already. Men make such idiots 
of themselves over that pink and white doll-like sort of pretti- 
ness.’ 

‘I guess Kimball will accomplish anything he’s a mind 
to. He looks like winning every time,’ was her husband’s re- 
joinder. 

What chance had the little fly to escape from big Senator 
Spider’s clutches? She began by being afraid of him; then when 
he consulted her in every matter and propitiated her with oily, 
would-be pretty speeches, the insincerity of which she vaguely 
felt but could not define, she felt she ought to like him, Hattie, 
with her eye to the main chance, saw what a good ‘ spec’ it would 
be to marry, during the height of a Washington season, the 
young English beauty, her cousin, to a man of wealth and position 
like the senator, who, though over forty, did not look or seem 
‘middle-aged.’ She wrote, therefore, to the over-anxious mother 
in Sussex, a glowing account of him, dwelling particularly on 
his fortune, position and reputation, which, she said, with 
truth, she had never heard questioned. The result of this was 
another letter, one addressed to Milly, urging her not to stand in 
her own light and to waste no time in lovesick fancies, which 
Mrs. Standish’s experience told her were never realised, but give 
herself to the man who, she felt convinced from her cousin 
Hattie’s account, would make her happy. So the snare was laid, 
and the timid gentle creature captured. 


The following winter Milly appeared in many Washington 
drawing-rooms at Senator Kimball’s side; her fair young face 
and gentle girlish manner attracting much attention and 
inspiring envy in many feminine hearts, for the senator was 
handsome and rich, and moreover spoke good grammar, which 
could not be said of all the eligible men to be met with in society 
there. So it was finally settled that the highly decorous gram- 
matical Senator Kimball was to be married to Miss Millicent 
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Standish, of England, in the beginning of March, and they were 
to go to Europe for three months on their wedding-tour, 

One day in February Milly, sitting in the ‘parlour’ of the 
house in K—— Street that Josiah had hired for the season, 
received a letter with the Florida post-mark. She opened it 
nervously. Jt ran: 


‘I have no right to send you these lines, but am in such:a 
fever of uncertainty about you that I cannot help myself. A 
Washington paper has come to hand, and in it I see the 
announcement of an engagement—yours and Kimball’s. I know 
these newspaper announcements are often premature, and I hope 
to God this may be so. If it be, I beg you to send me word; if 
not, I shall know what your silence means, and look for accounts 
of a grand Washington wedding. When I gave up my foolish 
dream I trusted that a better fate than this that is now threaten- 
ing might be in store for you. I do not compare Kimball with 
myself, and say I am a better man than he, because I know I am 


out of it any way, but, Miss Milly, I never played a double game, 


and at Short Reach Kimball did. He pretended to ignore my 
mother and myself when with you, but he knew us too well and 
we him to ignore us when you and the Grubbs had left, or 
indeed at any other time in all the years we have known him. 
Before you he professed a great many virtues, and pretended to 
despise cards and gambling, but I can tell you—but, pshaw! why 
should I write these things for your reading? Forgive me, I am 
madder than I can say to think that I resigned all hope of you 
for this; however, Kimball has the “rocks,” and I am always in 
debt. I am doing nothing now but shoot alligators, and want to 
get out of this swampy hole before long; the worst of it is, my 
whole life is a swamp! If ever I get out of that, if ever—not 
that I have much hope of it—I get to be something better than 
the idle tramp I am, it will be because I have known you, Miss 
Milly. At present I am only the same 
'€ Jack MORETON.’ 


A soft rain of tears fell on the paper in Milly’s lap; she did 
not hear the opening door, nor the heavy but noiseless footsteps 
coming across the carpet. A large thick-fingered hand covered the 
letter; Milly snatched at it and looked up tremulously into her 
Jiancé’s face. 

‘ What sad tidings has my Milly had?’ 

‘None,’ she said; ‘ only a letter from an old friend.’ 

‘You have no secrets from me, Milly; let me see the letter.’ 

‘You cannot see it!’ She rose with flashing eyes. 
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‘That is no way to address one who is so soon to become your 
husband. Give it me.’ 

‘Take it!’ she cried, flinging the letter on the floor. He was 
not prepared for the dénowement, but he picked up the paper 
carefully and read it, holding it at arm’s length. When he had 
finished he tore it into a thousand tiny pieces; his face was 
livid. 

‘I treat it with the contempt any document emanating from 
such a source deserves,’ he said between his teeth. ‘ Let this 
subject never be mentioned between us again,’ 

It never has been. 

Five years have gone by since the Washington papers described 
at length the details of the marriage of Senator Kimball and Miss 
Standish. 

In the winter, Mrs. Kimball, who now resides in New York, 
may be seen in her carriage or sleigh in Central Park. She is 
delicate-looking, all who know her admit; some say her face, 
when in repose, bears a discontented expression. In summer the 
Kimballs’ movements are uncertain; for several years they went 
abroad, now they spend their time for the most part in flying from 
one summer resort to another in the States. Milly goes wherever 
her husband directs. She has found out lately that in most of 
their stopping-places she may expect to meet Mr. and Mrs. John 
Moreton; the sole recognition between the two couples heing a 
smileless inclination of the head from Mrs. Kimball, and the silent 
raising of the hats of the two men. Milly, who understands her 
husband well enough now to know that he never forgives or 
forgets, recognises in his tactics a process of slow torture. 

People say Jack Moreton is picking up dollars pretty lively in 
Wall Street now, and they add, the smart little Yankee woman he 
married two or three years ago has made a man of him. Perhaps 
it is so, though Jack himself is of the opinion that he was ‘ made 
a man of’ before he met the present Mrs. Moreton, who, if some- 
thing of a bully, is certainly very clever and able to twist Jack 
round her finger. 

‘It is Nemesis, it is Fate,’ he says, when his mother, to whom 
he occasionally pays a short afternoon call (for Mrs. Jack Moreton 
does not ‘visit’ her mother-in-law), taxes him with allowing his 
wife to make a fool of him. 

‘Let it go on; life is short, and what’s the use of struggling 
against Fate?’ And yet there are moments when he is haunted 
by a pair of blue eyes, no longer young and lustrous, but dim and 
tired-looking, and when he wishes he could live his life over again. 
If he could but do so, he knows that there is just one point in his 
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history where he would make a desperate effort, struggling even 
to the death, if needs must, to extricate himself from the web of 
destiny ; and so, as others perchance have done before him, and 
are doing every day, he realises too late, too late, that it would 
have been better to have died thus fighting than to live as he is 
living now. 

J. D, HUNTING. 
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Fish Dake. 


Fish Lake! How it sparkled in the sunlight! No diamond 
in the bosom of fair woman is half as lovely as this spot of 
water, coming up from its springs, lapping out in tiny circlets to 
moisten the pretty mosses and cresses hanging lovingly over its 
margin. 

It had none too much water. None to spare for the dusty 
desert around. Barely sufficient to keep alive the pretty speckled 
fellows darting through its clear waves, and occasionally to run 
down a shallow ditch, giving fertility to the cultivated patches 
where Bill Bright raised vegetables for his ‘ family’ and to sell to 
the neighbouring camp, only fifty miles distant. 

The little lake also managed to keep green the pasture for a 
comfortable-looking cow and two strong horses, that, with the calf 
in its paddock, represented the ‘ stock’ of the Brights. 

Not a great property, nor extensive domain! But these 
Brights had that, which is not in the gift of vastest possessions— 
happiness ! 

See it, in the little girl running with outstretched arms, and 
sweet voice ringing on the air: ‘Daddy! Daddy!’ kissing the 
man’s rough face as he lifts her up and perches her on his shoulder. 

See it fairly glistening in his deep-set eyes, while he puts on 
her bright curls his broad-brimmed hat, and bidding her ‘ Jest 
ketch in tight ter Dad’s old har,’ starts off in‘a race ter the 
cabin.’ 

Their shouts of laughter brought a woman to the door of the 
comfortable adobe house—a gentle-looking woman, young enough 
to be Bill Bright’s daughter, and having about her an air of re- 
finement, even daintiness. 

Clad in common dark calico, yet there was taste displayed in 
its making and wearing. Her voice, too, as she spoke, demon- 
strated that Mrs. Bright was not uneducated. 

‘Ah, Bill! justintime. The pie is the loveliest brown. And 
what potatoes! I don’t believe anyone in the state of Nevada 
can raise such potatoes as yours, Bill dear!’ 

Yes, she was happy too. For educated, dainty and young, she 
loved Bill Bright! 

Old Bill! He must have been born old, for he had never been 
called anything but ‘ old Bill Bright’ during the twenty years he 
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had been ‘out in the mountains,’ and now was not much past 
fifty. He scarcely looked that, as he caught his wife in his arms, 
lifted her from the ground, and for a moment seemed deliberating 
whether he should put her upon his other broad shoulder—incited 
thereto by his little daughter’s cry of— 

‘Do, Dad! Dear old Daddy, please do!’ 

‘No! No! Bill,’ said Mary, leaning forward and kissing him 
lovingly. 

He put her to the ground at her gentle ‘ No,’ and she, slipping 
her hand in his, said— 

‘You might hurt yourself, you know, dear Bill.’ 

‘Hurt mysel’! Wal! Wal! Mary, listen!’ He struck his 
chest a sounding blow; a blow strong enough to have knocked 
the breath out of less hardy lungs. And then he laughed, a hearty 
shout of laughter that matched his huge frame. 

‘Hurt mysel’! Why, Mary my dear, ef one o’ the ole timers 
could ha’ heard yer say thet Bill Bright could hurt hisself, they’d 
ha’ larfed an’ larfed ’til they’d ha’ split right open afore yer. An’ 
with all yer purty stitches an’ nice patchin’ you'd hev hard work 
ter put ’°em together agin! Hurt mysel’!’ with another roar of 
amusement. 

_ ©Ah well, Bill! perhaps they did not love you asI do. When 
we love a thing we are fearful for it, careful of it.’ 

‘Bless yer, yer right, Mary! Bless yer, yer right! I feels 
that way mysel’, Fer sometimes I hungers jest ter squeeze yer. 
An’ when I puts my arms around yer, my big ole rough arms 
around yer soft body, I hez ter hold mysel’ in wi’ the grip o’ iron, 
fearin’ I’ll crush yer wi’ the love asis bustin’ my heart! Thar, see 
how gentle I hez ter be!’ 

He gave her a hug that took away her breath, but she did not 
scream. She smiled instead, and whispered softly— 

‘My Bill! My dear old Bill!’ 

Arrived at the cabin door, there stood the tin basin ready filled 
for Bill; the child dancing and laughing as the water dripped 
off head and beard, and Mary Bright holding a clean white towel 
out for him to take. 

He had felt abashed at the whiteness of the towel, when, first 
married, Mrs. Bright began the loving attentions that, during the 
twelve years of their life together, had never been forgotten. 

‘Why—why, Mary! This clean towel fer me?’ he had said 
deprecatingly. ‘Jest give me a dirty ole rag. Or look, yer see, 
T’ll jest wipe my han’s on these yer ole pants, an’ jest dry my face 
so,’ wiping it on the sleeves of his old flannel shirt. 

But Mary had replied, ‘No, Bill, I washed this for you. I 
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could not give you less than the best we have. You deserve it. 
And I’m sure, after giving you myself, after, after—loving you, 
everything follows as a right.’ 

She had been a bride, then, of only a day or so. A sweet-faced, 
gentle-voiced girl of sixteen. And she had blushed, and trembled, 
and looked down as she had said the words that had brought tears 
to ‘Ole Bill’s’ eyes as he had taken the towel from her hands 
trembling too. He who had never been known to tremble, even 
when the big bear ‘ tackled’ him, the Indians tried to murder him, 
or in any of the many dangers through which he had passed. 

Yet he trembled as he took the snow-white towel from the 
girl he had married ; and when he was wiping his face, unseen by 
her, he kissed the cloth with a tender, passionate kiss. That was 
twelve years ago! And now, more mature, but just as gentle and 
loving, Mary held the towel towards him. 

Theirs had been no ordinary marriage, done in the ordinary 
commonplace way. Indeed, out in these wild regions, where men 
wear their passions as outer garments, very few of life’s occurrences 
seem ordinary or commonplace. And Bill’s marriage had been 
one of the tenderest shieldings of a dove from hawks that ever 
thrilled the heart of man. 

With a ‘lot o’ fellers,’ Bill had been watching the coming in 
of the weekly stage to the mountain gorge, which the locating of 
a dozen or more claims and the establishing of a combination of 
saloon, store, and post-office had transformed into ‘a camp.’ 

The stage, the rickiest of old buggies, breathing danger in its 
every creak, threatened the life of every passenger entrusting 
himself to it. Rarely a passenger came, however, for, as the 
miners said, the ‘ Camp war only in its infancy!’ 

It was a kicking, squalling, roaring infancy, when each man 
settled the law with his six-shooter, rarely troubling himself to 
go in search of other legislator. 

Yet they were not a bad ‘lot of fellers.’ Not half so bad as 
the smooth-faced city villains who in secret do that which, in 
others, and in public, they loudly condemn and relentlessly 
punish. 

No, they were not a bad ‘lot of fellers,’ but rough—frightfully 
rough! And nota woman in the camp! The last one, a hand- 
some creature, had gambled with them, drank with them, and, 
finally marrying one of them, was killed by her husband, ‘ ’cause 
she broke her bounden word!’ 

She had no long trial, no arguments and testimony evidencing 
human depravity to the world. 

Proven faithless, she was killed without pity. Her guilty 
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partner killed with her, and her husband, with a gloomy ‘ Wal, 
boys, they is finished, and they has finished me,’ blew out his own 
brains. So for them the affair was ended. 

But the miners ‘did the thing noble!’ Each man had put up 
his gold dust, a waggon had been hitched up and sent one hundred 
miles ‘ for the best coffin,’ and all the men had ‘ laid off’ and gone 
to the funeral. This had been the last excitement, and the camp 
had languished for a month, until the memorable evening when 
the stage brought in a passenger. 

‘Out o’ the way, gentlemen, I hez a lady aboard!’ the 
stage driver had shouted as the men crowded around with good- 
natured laughing oaths, that came out as naturally as the smoke 
from their pipes, and the tobacco juice which with wonderful pre- 
cision they ‘ squirted’ around. 

Then, without another word, before a man had time to hide 
his pipe or set his hat more becomingly, even to spit out the plug 
of tobacco sticking in his cheek, the driver had unfastened the 
buffalo robe, of which during the cold ride he had deprived him- 
self, and with, ‘ Here’s Camp Pinte, miss,’ helped to the ground a 
tall, delicate-looking girl. 

She was dressed in the plainest black, a neat bonnet tied 
under her chin, with cotton gloves covering the small hands, that, 
as she looked around, she clasped nervously. Such a gentle face, 
and sweet low voice! It startled the men, who fell away astep or 
two, yet kept their eyes upon her as if the sight were too good to 
lose—eyes that, staring out of heavily bearded faces, terrified the 
girl and made her voice tremble. 

‘Sirs,’ she said, ‘I was sent for by my aunt Nelly Gray. 
She sent me the money to pay my passage, and was to meet me 
here at Camp Pinte. Will you kindly show me the way to— 
to > $he looked timidly about her. The narrow gorge 
opened before her, high mountains frowned upon her; the only 
signs of habitation, cabins, so small and low that they hardly 
seemed made for human beings. And near her nothing but men 
and dogs! 

Her lips quivered, her eyes grew big with fright, she could not 
speak another word. And the men looking at her dared not reply. 
They had been so long used to rough speech and careless oaths, 
they were afraid to open their lips lest unawares something un- 
seemly might slip out. In spite of oaths, in spite of roughness, 
each man knew this girl was innocent, and felt ‘somehow as ef 
he’d been suddint taken ter church.’ And each knew that the 
Nelly Gray who had sent for this young creature was lying in her 
grave, killed by the man she had betrayed. 
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There was a moment when the girl stood as if turned to stone, 
and the men were twisting and twisting their thoughts, trying to 
find the proper way ‘ter put it.’ Each was anxious to commend 
himself to her ‘ef he only know’d the way.’ 

While they were still hesitating ‘ole Bill, Bill Bright, the 
biggest duffer’ of them all stepped up, and taking off his hat, 
bent his head lower than he would have done toa queen, so low 
that he almost touched the ground. 

‘Yer must excuse me, Miss, I was that dumbfounded thet I 
near forgot my dooty. Yer aunt Nelly Gray isn’t—isn’t quite 
well jest now. In fac’, she’s not very near here, but afore she lef’ 
she give me suthin’ in charge fer yer. An’ moreover, she made 
me promise ter see yer was safe an’ well. An’ if yer’ll let me, Miss,’ 
another low bow. Bill’s knees bent too. He came near falling 
on them before the young girl, so earnest was he and so full of 
respect for her. | 

If Bill had gone down, every other fellow in the crowd 
would ‘hev follered suit.’ Each had vowed to himself‘ he’d do 
jest as Bill done,’ and the girl would have found herself like 
some fair saint, with a crowd of sinful adorers. 

Probably Bill suspected what might happen, for he suddenly 
straightened himself and stood a giant among the other good- 
sized men. 

‘ An’, an’, Miss, ef yer’ll trust yerself, I’ll take better care o’ yer, 
an’ keep more stricter watch on yer then I would ef yer war a pile 
o’ golden twenties. An’ I swar ter yer I'll kill eny feller as dars 
ter look at yer.’ His hat was raised reverently, his powerful voice 
falling into a sort of chant, as if he were praying. And he felt as 
if he were praying. The miners felt it too, for they chimed in at 
the close with a solemn ‘So mote it be!’ each hat raised as Bill 
had raised his. 

The whole scene was so strange, so solemn, lit up by the 
flaming clouds of sunset, that the girl could hardly keep back 


anervouscry. She did give a little sob, pressing her hands to her — 


mouth to prevent another sob following. And then, with a pretty 
little gesture of faith, innocent as a child, she held out her hand 
to the man who had addressed her. 

Bill looked at the little hand in its cotton glove. He hardly 
dared touch it, and yet he was too true a gentleman to refuse her 
offered courtesy. So he dropped his hat, and wiping his own 
hand first on his hair, and then even more carefully on his pants, 
he took in his great palm the girl’s fingers. 

Those trembling fingers put new life into him. ‘ Why, yer 
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cold!’ he said. ‘An’ here hev I been astandin’ like the ’tarnal 
brute I am ’ He paused ; his hand went to his pocket for his 
canteen. ‘A mouthful——’ He stopped again. 

He dared not offer it to her. She might taste it and the stuff 
soil her purity. He thought that. That pretty thought came to 
rough old Bill. And for the first time he felt ashamed of himself 
and of his life. 

No, he could not give her the whisky. Yet he must do 
something, for she was cold; she needed food. Where could he 
take her? There was not a cabin in the camp that had not 
witnessed drinking, gambling, cursing. He dared not take her to 
those. 

Then, too, the wind rushed through all of then. And the 
wind would chill her. It was chilling her now. How she shivered! 
The only comfortable place was the saloon. That was the worst 
of all! Could he take her there? She was so pure, could it, 
would it hurt her? Could she ever become what Nelly Gray 
became ? 

‘Gord forbid !’ Bill bowed his head. He did not know he had 
spoken aloud until he heard the men’s solemn ‘So mote it be,’ 
and the girl’s sweet voice: * Did you speak to me, sir?’ 

Then it was that Bill took the desperate resolve of letting 
this innocent girl enter the saloon, or she might perish with cold, 
for the night was coming on and the wind rising. 

‘Will yer come with me, Miss?’ Bill asked humbly. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ she said, most thankful to be taken away from the 
crowd of men, who, without speaking a word, still kept on staring 
at her. 

She put out her hand; Bill took it, as one would touch the 
petals of a delicate flower. Leading her a little way off he asked 
her to wait a moment, and went back ‘ ter the fellers.’ 

‘ Boys,’ he said, ‘yer see how it is. That pore gal, that 
innercent gal, as we must honour an’ pertect, hes been throwed 
among us, who ain’t no better ’n a pack o’ wolves. Yer heerd 
what I said? Imeansit! I hes drunk with yer, fought with 
yer, gambled with yer, an’ never felt ashamed till now. NowI 
feels somehow as ef I war a little chap a sayin’ my prayers agen at 
the ole lady’s knees. Wal, boys, agen I remarks, yer heerd what 
I said. That innercent young critter’s my charge. I'll see her 
safe. I'll see her whar thar’s a woman to pertect her. She’s my 
charge! I ’lows no talkin’ ter her, nor breathin’ ter her what sort 
o’ a woman her aunt was. The fust feller that breaks this law, 
I'll kill!’ He looked around savagely, and then began to scratch 
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his head in a perplexed manner. ‘ Boys,’ he said, ‘I’m goin’ ter 
break the news o’ her aunt’s death. S’help me Gord, I don’t know 
how ter do it.’ He looked first at one and then at another, in 
mute appeal for help. But though they shook their heads in 
sympathy, no one volunteered a suggestion. They began to feel 
a positive veneration for Bill. He had distanced them all and 
come nobly to the front. Finally one of the group said, ‘ Jest pitch 
in, Bill, yer ll pull through somehow.’ And with this encourage- 
ment Bill went off to meet his difficulties. 

There was no need to tell the men to keep out of the saloon. 
Though, when the sun went down, the air was freezing cold, and 
there was not another stove in camp, not one of the whole rough 
set would have invaded the saloon while it was sanctified by the 
presence of ‘ that innercent gal!’ 

They walked up and down in groups of twos and threes, looking 
in through the glass door at the quiet figure of the girl and Bill’s 
broad back turned towards them. They noticed that while Bill 
talked to her, she covered her face with her hands. 

‘Why, how little an’ white they is,’ said one of the miners. 
Then he made a jest, for reverent as one may be for a moment at 
a time, coarse natures cannot be held to it. The jest came too 
soon, for the others still were held in check—one of them giving 
the jester such a blow that he fell flat. 

He would have fought it out a moment after, when he sprang 
to his feet, but public opinion was ‘agin him.’ And even in a 
small wild camp, public opinion is a power. 

‘Yer in the wrong.’ ‘He hed a right ter hit yer!’ ‘ What's 
that gal’shands ter yer?’ ‘She’s Bill’s charge,’ muttereda half-dozen 
voices. So, with a whispered curse, the man wiped the blood from 
his lips, and had to bear the blow. But it rankled. 

The man, his cut lip, and all were forgotten, when the out- 
siders saw Bill clear away the almost untouched supper which he 
had set for the girl, and then making up a bed of blankets in 
the corner of the saloon, with a very low and reverent bow 
leave her. 

Outside, he closed the door, locked it securely, put the key in 
his pocket, and then with nails and hammer fastened a blanket 
so closely over the glass that not a ray of light shone into the 
freezing night. 

This done he turned around with ‘ Wal, fellers!’ and just out 
of good fellowship several shook him by the hand. But not the 
man with the swollen lip ! 

After the hand-shaking was over, Bill stood a moment or two 
silent, and then in a shamed voice, moving uneasily about, ‘’Praps, 
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boys,’ he said, ‘I'd better tell yer now, as the present ’s about the 
best time ter do anything as hez ter be done. I’m goin’ ter be 
married !’ 

‘Married!’ It rang out in a shout before the men could 
stop it, though a moment after they thrust their fists into their 
mouths. 

‘ Wal, yer see,’ Bill went on, turning hot and cold, ‘ yer hez 
heerd me tell—tell—Mary!’ The name nearly choked Bill. He 
could not recover from it sufficiently to answer the questions that 
were showered upon him. 

‘ Why, Bill, yer never told us!’ ‘ How did yer hev that agree- 
ment wi’ Nelly Gray?’ ‘Why, Bill, yer seed less o’ Nelly than any 
ous!’ ‘How did it happen she fancied yer?’ 

The last question was the only one Bill ever answered. 

‘ How ken I tell how she chosed me? T’warn’t fer my beauty!’ 
he chuckled, and then solemnly, ‘ Boys, I don’t know why this-yer 
good should ha’ come to me, but it hez, an’ I’m a changed man. 
Never, shelp me Gord, ’ull I gamble agen.’ He took from his 
pocket a pack of cards, but before he could throw them away, 
they were snatched out of his hand by a man at his elbow with 
‘I’m in luck, fer mine was clean gone!’ 

‘I never drinks agen,’ Bill went on; ‘leastwise only enough 
fer comfort. Never agen ter git beastly drunk. I never fights, 
‘cept in a good cause. An’I swar I'll never use a six-shooter 
‘cept I hez ter kill a derned rascal! Thar yer is all witness. I 
hez took on myself a solemn dooty, an’, s’help me Gord, I'll keep 
my word !’ 

There was some chaffing, a little sneering, but they were not 
bad fellows, for, except the man with the swollen lip, who had 
made the untimely jest, each one of the crowd honoured Bill for 
the course he had taken. And though they felt slighted that he 
had guarded his secret about Nelly Gray’s niece, they rigged 
themselves in their very best new flannel shirts, making quite a 
procession of waggons and horsemen, as the next morning they 
started out on the wedding journey of one hundred miles to the 
nearest Justice of the Peace. 

One hundred miles across deserts and mountains was a rough 
bridal trip, but Mary did not complain. She looked tired, so very 
tired that when the Justice had pronounced them ‘ man and wife,’ 
Bill decided he would ‘hold on fer a day or two,’ and the 
citizens of Camp Pinte went back alone, and ‘celebrated the 
occasion ’ according to the style of the camp. 

Each man drank a bottle to the ‘nooly wedded pair.’ But 
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even under the inspiriting influence of very bad whisky, not an 
unkind word was said of ‘ Bill an’ Mary Bright.’ At least nothing 
unkinder than the loudly uttered suspicion of the man with the 
swollen lip. He boldly affirmed that he ‘b’lieved the hull thing war 
a put-up job. That Nelly Gray warn’t the sort o’ pusson ter sen’ 
fer a niece jest ter marry her off. An’ thet it war a ’tarnal shame 
ole Bill Bright should ha’ snapped off the: only gal as ever comed 
ter the camp, thet a feller could ha’ married.’ 

But no one listened to him. 

And when he had sobered up and the swelling on his lip had 
disappeared, leaving only a little scar, he was a good-looking young 
man, who did not seem ill-tempered, and went occasionally with 
the other men to visit the Brights at Fish Lake, a place that Bill 
had ‘taken up’ years before, and to which he went directly after 
his marriage. 

‘It’s proper fer a married man ter settle down, an’ Mary likes 
quiet,’ he had said when, going back to Camp Pinte to sell his 
‘ placer claim,’ he had invited each and every man out to see his 
wife and the place he was rigging up. 

Mary must have liked quiet to have been contented with Fish 
Lake, for, though it was a lovely spot, and Bill built for her a 
comfortable adobe house of three rooms, she had no neighbours 
nearer than Camp Pinte, which was distant twenty miles. And 
after a year or so Camp Pinte died the death of camps with deep 
placer-beds and little water. The diggings did not pay, so the 
miners, moving away to distant parts, left the Brights to their 
quiet home on the borders of Fish Lake. Yet Mary was happy. 
Possibly she might not have been had: her childhood been less 
trying. Orphaned, brought up ‘by charity,’ she had toiled, 
studied, almost starved—would have quite starved, but for an 
occasional letter from ‘ Aunt Nelly Gray.’ 

This Nelly Gray was the only friend she remembered her 
mother to have had; and when that mother had died, she had 
promised ‘to help the child as much as she could.’ Mary remem- 
bered the words and her mother’s death-bed, and from that hour 
until she had met Bill Bright in Camp Pinte she had had turned 
towards her, of this world’s love, only the unloving side called 
Charity! 

Placed in an asylum, she had received a fair education, had 
been found a position as upper servant. But, gentle and timid, 
she had had poor success with the children she was hired to nurse 
and teach. After a month orso she was returned to the asylum as 
‘unsatisfactory.’ Another situation with like result, and then 
another, where her youth and her sweetness of voice and face 
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had raised up a danger from which she fled affrighted. And then, 
ashamed to go back to the asylum, she had written to ‘Aunt 
Nelly Gray.’ Her answer was money, to buy a few necessities 
and to pay her passage to Camp Pinte. 

The death of her aunt, told in gentlest manner, was a blow to 
the friendless girl. 

‘What shall I do?.’ she moaned. ‘My mother is dead. I 
have not a friend in the world. If I could only get work to do!’ 
and then, in sudden appeal, ‘ Oh, sir, you have been good to me! 
Help me! If you only knew what it is to be friendless and alone 
in a great city. I can work; I can teach and sew. Can you not 
put me somewhere? get me something todo? where no man 
will insult me, because I have no protector.’ 

She had buried her face in her hands. The men outside had 
seen her weep. But Bill’s back was turned tothem. They did 
not know ‘ Ole Bill’ was crying. Crying! He was fairly blubbering 
at the thought of ‘thet innercent gal alone and friendless in a 
great city!’ And his hand was clutching his pistol at the bare 
mention of a man’s insulting her. 

Yet men would do it! Those very men outside would soon 
grow used to seeing her, and ‘ say suthin’ ter sile her innercence !’ 

Where could he put her to keep her safe? Themen in camps 
were like city men, only more ‘ out wi’ their badness.’ And even 
‘innercent gals like her war sometimes made ter go wrong!’ 

Bill thought over all these things as he sat with bended head 
blubbering before her. It was his crying that stopped hers. 

‘ How kind you are to me,’ she said, with a pitiful little sob. 
‘How sorry I shall be to leave. No one has seemed so much a 
friend to me since my mother died! What am I todo?’ 

Her helplessness overpowered him. Her sweet reliance on 
him lit in his heart the fire of a holy love. If he had never seen 
her again, from that hour Bill Bright would have been a changed 
man. 

‘ Miss,’ he began. 

‘Call me Mary,’ she said. 

‘Mary! Mary!’ He repeated the word, his breast swelling 
with feelings he had no power to express. 

‘I wish you were my father,’ said the girl, seeing in his 
rough face the kindness of his heart. 

‘I wish I-was,’ he said. ‘Then I could keep you with me.’ 

‘Would you keep me with you?’ she cried in hope. ‘I can 
work. I will be a true daughter to you and obey your every 
word. Iam used to beinga servant. I can work, believe me I can !’ 
‘A sarvint?’ Bill raised his head. ‘ Yer mor’n a queen ter 
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me. I’d kneel down at yer feet ef it warn’t fer them fellows a 
lookin’ through the door, who’d mistake the meaning. Mary, I’ll 
tell yer what I'll do. I ken raise three hundred dollars by sellin’ 
things I don’t care nuthin’ about. I'll see yer to the railroad an’ 
yer ken take it, and go an’ be happy. An’ ef yer’ll write a line 
telling me where yer stops, I’ll sen’ yer part o’ all I makes, jest as 
ef yer was my dorter.’ 

He turned pale under the sun-burn, his deep-set eyes 
glistened as thus he renounced the girl with her innocent trust in 
him. And then, at her reply, he grew so big with happiness 
that the room could hardly hold him. 

‘What could I do away? And I grow so frightened, when I 
amalone. Let me stay and work for you,’ she said. 

‘Tnnercent gal, don’t yer know thet while yer’d be as safe with 
me as ef in yer dead morther’s arms, the world wouldn’t b’lieve 
it? Don’t yer know fer the world—even the wicked world o’ a 
minin’ camp—ter think wrong o° yer would break my heart. 
Mary, there’s only one way I ken keep yer with me. If—if—oh! 
d’yer think yer could stan’ ter hev me fera husband. Only in 
name, Mary, only in name, afore men, for yer pertection? Ken 
yer do it, Mary?’ His voice had grown deep and husky, his 
head bended lower and lower, as for a breathless second he 
waited. 

Her reply came slowly and softly, from the pure heart of a 
lonely girl. 

‘Sir, if you think you can take me, I will be your wife—your 
true wife, obeying and honouring you, as the Bible says women 
must. And I will love you, I think. I think I love you now, for 
I feel that in you I have a friend.’ 

This was Bill Bright’s courtship ; and now, twelve years after- 
wards, with a little girl of five to call him ‘ Dad,’ with a true, sweet 
wife, and a house that Mary’s taste had converted into a pretty 
home, he had what money could not buy, and ruled in a realm 
that kings might envy. 

Twelve happy, peaceful years, during which they had lived in 
comfort, and managed to save a few dollars yearly from the sales 
of vegetables at the camp. 

Mary was proving a thrifty, industrious wife, making such good 
butter that it commanded high prices from the miners. And 
the great point now under discussion was the buying of a few 
cows, that more butter could be made. 

Bill began speaking of this, as, with face reddened by his 
vigorous rubbing, he handed the towel back to Mary. 

‘Not now, Bill,’ she said. ‘We'll talk of business after 
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pleasure. That pie waits for your praise.’ Then she drew him 
in, holding his chair for him, and with wife and child each on a 
side he sat down to the tempting meal. 

They were still sitting at the table, Mary with her chair drawn 
close to her husband’s, her head leaning on his breast. He was 
softly touching her hair with his rough fingers, and the child, 
climbing back of him, laughed over his shoulder. A group of 
happiness and love! A group to make a lonely man’s heart fill 
with tenderness, and a devil’s with hate. 

But the man at the door looked too ill to be a devil, and seemed 
too worn out to feel anything but a desire for help. 

‘I’m starvin’! Ken yer give me a bite?’ he asked. 

He had come so suddenly upon them, the place was so out of 
the way, and strangers so rare, that Mary gave a little scream of 
fright, and then she trembled and shivered. 

She felt ashamed of herself, running to the door with a cup 
of tea and a plate of food, while Bill was helping the stranger to 
a seat. 

‘Yer’ll be more comfortable now. The floor’s kinder low,’ he 
said, placing another chair for plate and cup, taking the hand of 
his little daughter and leading her away, as with curious eyes she 
gazed at the great mouthfuls the man was thrusting in his mouth. 
After the meal, Bill gave him a pipe, which he took as he had 
taken his dinner, as if it were a right. 

Smoking made him talkative. ‘Didn’t yer use ter mine in 
Camp Pinte ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Bill, pulling at his own pipe and petting his 
daughter, who was straddling his knee. 

‘ Thought I knowed yer,’ said the man, looking steadily at him. 
‘ Thought I couldn’t be mistook in Bill Bright !’ 

‘That’s my name,’ said Bill. ‘But I’m cleaned out. Fer ter 
save my eyes I can’t place yer.’ 

‘Wal,’ the stranger laughed, ‘ yer aint wusser cleaned out 
nor I am, fer I can’t place myself. At least, no ways comfortable ! 
Though I hez thought o’ a way.’ 

A gleam came into the heavy eyes, but he said no more, ap- 
parently enjoying Bill’s discomfiture. To meet an old comrade, 
and not to recognise him, seemed inhospitable to the honest old 
fellow. 

Mary came near her husband. The stranger looked at her a 
moment without speaking. 

‘Yer aint changed, Mrs. Bright, ’cept ter grow hansomer.’ 

Mary was the gentlest of women, yet she reddened at this 
compliment, and it was not with pleasure. 
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‘I remember you,’ she said stiffly, ‘although you have greatly 
changed. I know you by the scar on your lip.’ 

He put his hand to it as she spoke, and said slowly : 

‘It’s a little thing ter remember. But I remembers it too.’ 

Then with more life than he had before shown—‘ Bill Bright, 
my name’s Martin Mills. I worked next ter yer diggings in old 
Pinte. Yer remembers we had that fight over the nugget ?’ 

‘Yes, I remembers. Mary, my dear, this is Martin Mills.’ 

Mary bowed her head. Her hands were busy with a shirt 
she was mending for Bill. Still, in that lonely country where 
visitors were scarce she was generally more cordial. 

The man noticed the slight. ‘She treats me no better than 
an Indian,’ he muttered to himself. 

The sun went down, the night came on, and still the stranger 
lingered. He lingered until bed time, and Bill asked him ‘ ef he’d 
stop over night.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, and without a word of thanks laid down on the 
bed Mary had made for him in the neat sitting-room. It was a 
comfortable bed. To make it soft Bill and Mary had given up 
their mattress. 

Many days and nights the stranger occupied that bed, for he 
was ill. Bill nursed him like a brother, and Mary gave him 
every care ; though when near him she could not repress a curious 
sense of coming evil. 

She thought the evil had come, when Martin grew-able to 
take his meals with them, and began to talk of Death Valley, 
its riches hidden in the sands, that needed but hands to be taken 
out, whole great nuggets of gold! 

‘No water wanted thar! Only a feller as has hands, an’ lungs 
as ‘ll stand the air. I tried, but Iam a poor weakly feller. Hez 
been so ever since—that cut in my lip,’ with a curious look at 
Mary. 

As Martin spoke of lungs Bill filled out his, pounding his chest 
with the pride man feels in strength. Mary grew uneasy; some- 
times during their quiet life the mining fever had come back to 
Bill, but she had coaxed it away. 

‘We are happy; we need not to be rich. If we were rich we 
might not be happy,’ she had argued, and Bill, loving her, had 
listened and heeded. 

But now when they were alone, she could not turn him from 
the purpose he had taken, to go into Death Valley and find the 
treasures. For now Bill had an argument that Mary could not 
answer. 

‘Mary, my dear,’ he said solemnly, ¢ our little gal’s growin’ up. 
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Ef I was called ter go, an’ yer was called ter go, that little gal ’ud 
starve at Fish Lake. Gold ’ud give her friends. We don’t want 
her, Mary, ter be left friendless an’ alone.’ 

‘God will protect her,’ said Mary. 

‘Did Gord pertect yer, Mary ?’ he answered. ‘No disrespec’ 
intended; but I fin’s, Mary, my dear, that self-pertection is the 
sartain thing. An’ we'll do it, Mary, fer our little gal. But I 
don’t leave yer alone, unpertected in this here spot. The Injuns 
is mostly friendly, but Injuns ain’t reliable neighbours.’ 

‘Who is, Bill?’ asked Mary, trying to keep back her tears. 
She was busy preparing the breakfast, while outside little Mary 
was capering around Martin, who occasionally made a dash at her 
when her merry laughter would ring out and her blue eyes dance 
with pleasure. 

Since his illness he had grown into the good-looking young 
fellow Bill had known years ago. They had not in those old days 
been the best of friends. The very fight over the nugget by 
which he recalled himself to Bill’s memory, had not on Martin’s 
side been a fair fight. But that was all forgotten now; Bill 
remembered only that this was a white man, a man he had 
served, and, with the generosity of a noble nature, liked him for 
the very services he had rendered him. He looked at him now, 
playing with the little girl, and felt for him trust and affec- 
tion. 

‘No, Mary,’ he said to his wife, ‘1’ll not leave yer unpertected, 
fer yer knows yer is the dearest thing in life ter yer ole Bill.’ 

He took her in his arms as he spoke, disturbing the biscuits 
she was making and tumbling her clean fresh gingham. But 
neither thought of these things. He saw her only, her goodness 
and sweetness during all their married life; and she felt only 
that she loved him. They spoke gently to each other, he with 
the clear reasoning of his strong uncultivated mind, she listening 
with the gentle yielding of her nature, until, with sobs and tears, 
she resigned her will to his, and said that for their child’s sake 
she would let him face the dangers of that awful valley, making 
him promise that if he felt his strength failing and his health 
growing weak, he would on the instant turn, and hurry home 
to her. 

Then with her arms about his neck and her kisses on his face 
she blessed him, telling him how she would pray for him, and 
living or dead be faithful to her ‘ Bill!’ 

She did not know how very pretty she looked, with upraised 
tearful eyes fixed on her husband. But Martin turning from his 
play with the child saw her, and stopped to look well at her. 
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‘Curious!’ he said with a sneer, ‘women is quar critters, 
they'll love anythin’ !’ 

That day no more was said of Death Valley, but the next morn- 
ing bright and early, Mary, pale and heavy eyed, had a sack filled 
with provisions, and canteens with water, and Bill, with pistol in 
belt, with strong neat clothes, stood ready for his trip. 

Breakfast over, he took his child in his arms, kissed her ten- 
derly, then bade her ‘go ter the Lake an’ get dad a bunch o’ 
eresses.” 

He watched her run to the water’s edge and sit down content- 
edly at play. Then rising from the table he said, ‘ Martin, I hez 
suthin’ ter say ter yer.’ 

At his words Martin stood up facing him. Younger than Bill 
by twenty years, with fresh skin and well-knit limbs, he was 
pleasant tolook upon. He had nice eyes, which were fixed steadily 
on Bill’s. Nor did they once waver during the old man’s speech. 
There was nothing about him to proclaim him other than he 
seemed, a right good fellow, but just a gleam that came into his 
eyes. A gleam of pleasure, strange to see at this moment, when 
his friend was starting on a perilous journey. 

‘Martin, I hez made up my mind ter enter the Walley!’ said 
Bill solemnly. ‘I hez thought over what yer hez said, bout my 
bein’ so much older than my wife an’ chile, an’ hez felt the terror 
o’ leavin’ them with only this here little ranch atween them an’ 
the world. Yer said yer tried the Walley, but hadn’t got the 
lungs. No fears o’ mine.’ A deep breath anda heavy blow on his 
chest. ‘No fears o’ mine. But this isa lonely spot. We hez never 
found it lonely, hez we, Mary ?’ 

She shook her head ; she could not speak, for she had taken one 
of Bill’s great hands in her pretty ones, and had covered her face 
with it, wetting it with her tears as she stood beside him. 

Her husband put his other arm about her, laying his hand on 
her bright hair. The tears came into his eyes but did not fall, as, 
thus bound together, he turned to look at Martin: 

‘Yer see how it is, Martin, this tender critter loves ole Bill. 
Gord bless her!’ He stopped for a moment, and then, slower and 
more solemuly: ‘Though we hez never found it lonely ’cause we 
loves one another, it 7s a terrible lonely spot, fifty miles ter near- 
est neighbours, an’ only Injuns round. Now, Martin, I hez treated 
yer like a white man—no thanks, lad, I wants none. I speaks now 
only ’cause J wants ter make a compact wi’ yer. Yer is young 
still, an’ hezno money. Yer is good lookin’, an’ praps one o’ these 
days yer'll ind a wife ter—ter love yer. I'll make this bargain 
with yer, ter give yer half o’ all I find in the Walley, ef—ef 
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yer’ll swar ter me, never ter leave an’ desert my home an’ family, 
pertectin’ them with yer own life, as s*help me Gord I'd do fer 
yourn, Will yer swar it? S’help yer Gord!’ 

‘I will,’ said Martin. 

He had turned almost as white as Mary, but still in his eyes 
was that curious glitter of pleasure. 

Yet he did not hesitate ; and as Bill put out his hand, his went 
into it. The two men stood thus a moment in silence with their 
other hands upraised, as calling witnesses to note their compact. 
Then, with ‘Remember, I trust you,’ Bill stepped back, and 
Martin walked out to the lake, near the child, leaving the husband 
and wife alone. 

‘Come,’ said Mary, ‘come, my husband, write your name in 
my book, and each day I'll put a line under it. When you 
come back we’ll read it together, and I'll try to believe we have 
never been parted.’ 

She brought her little album, that with other neat and taste- 
ful things she had gathered about her. And with great sprawling 
hand, and much waste of ink, her husband wrote: 

‘Bill Bright goes ter the Walley an’ comes back ter his wife, 
Mary.’ 

She kissed the words before they were well dry, and then her 
husband’s face again, and again. He cheered her up, laughed at 
her fears, patted her head, and then, with ‘An’ now I'll start,’ 

| pulled her to the door, bidding her wave her apron to him for 
! ‘the flag o’ home,’ and, strong and hearty, he strode off into the 
: sunlight, rough as a great oak, with a heart tender as a child’s. 


‘He will be back in five days. Not more, not more, just 
five!’ Mary said the words again and again as she went about her 
work, glad that it was wash-day, and she could tire herself out 

‘ over the wash-tub, with sleeves rolled up, showing the white round 
arms she had never bared to other gaze than Bill’s; with her 
petticoats tucked back and an apron reaching almost to her feet— 
almost, but not quite. And Mary had pretty feet, small and well 
| made, with rounding, slender ankles. Her work gave a colour to 
her face, and unshed tears brightness to her eyes. Somehow, 
without cause, so far as she could see, Martin kept coming to the 
door. 

‘Are you wanting your dinner?’ she asked, growing nervous 
under this silent watchfulness. And though he said,‘ No. Don’t 
care if I never eats agen,’ she put aside her work and hastened 
the dinner by an hour. 

When it was over, Martin ‘still lingering at the door: ‘You 
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want to sit by the fire, perhaps?’ she asked. And then with a 
touch of impatience, ‘ Martin, you make me nervous, I can’t work 
while you stand there.’ 

‘You makes me nervous,’ he said, with a queer look. Mary 
did not know what to say. She turned very red at his next words, 
pulling down her sleeves and wetting them as she went on with 
her washing. 

‘Yer hez a pretty arm, Mary,’ he said, laughing when she 
covered them. ‘ An’ a pretty foot—a derned pretty foot,’ with 
another laugh. 

‘Martin!’ Mary’s voice was soft as usual, but her cheeks were 
redder than before. ‘I suppose you meant to compliment me. 
But I am not used to compliments and I don’t like them. I have 
my work todo ; then I want to clean house before Bill comes back ; 
so, if you please, I’d like you not to stand at the door.’ 

Martin laughed, but moved away. 

‘Before Bill gits back,’ he said to himself. ‘Ef he don’t git 
here in two days, I’ll know he’s been fool enough ter go in thet 
walley, too far ever to git back. My! but she’s growed pretty ; 
such a pale-faced young ’un as she was. She’d never ha’ fancied 
an old feller like thet, ef she’d hed a chance. Now’s her chance, 
an’ now’s mine!’ 

He walked to the borders of the lake, where little Mary was 
playing, and kept busy with his thoughts. 

‘Neat an’ tidy an’a good cook! Arter all my bad luck this 
is a pretty good turn. But I'll wait the two days afore I makes 
up ter her.’ 

He looked down on himself, his trim strong body, with an air 
of satisfaction, and then he whistled as he thought on. 

The two days passed, and Mary had made two entries in her 
book under the line Bill had written: ‘Little -Mary and I are 
praying for you, Bill. All goes well at home,’ was the first. And 
the second: ‘ One day gone, Bill dear. One day less to wait for 

ou.’ 
, On the morning of the third day she was in the garden with 
her child at her side, putting in cans the tenderest flowers to 
save them from the frost, and again, to her annoyance, Martin 
was watching her. With hands in his pockets and pipe in his 
mouth he stood, looking down at her in a manner that displeased 
her. 

She was tempted to speak to him, but there was about him 
an insolent air that made her hesitate. 

‘He might say something; what could Ido? Bill will stop 
this rudeness! How foolish I am, and with only three more days 
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to wait,’ she thought, going on with her work, When the flowers 
were safely housed, and she, a little late, hurried with the dinner, 
Martin still watched her, standing at the door, 

Again she was tempted to speak, but again she held back the 
words. 

When the meal was over, the kitchen tidied, Mary, putting 
her child’s stool at her feet, sat down tosew. She was startled by 
Martin’s drawing his chair close to hers. 

‘We two is jest like man an’ wife,’ he said. 

‘Move away your chair, Martin!’ Mary spoke quietly, but 
her heart beat quick. ‘I don’t like fooling,’ 

‘I’m not foolin’.’ His voice was so husky, his look so strange, 
that had she not known there was no liquor in the house, she 
would have believed he had been drinking. ‘I’m not foolin’, he 
repeated, ‘I has liked yer ever sence I first seen yer. Yer took 
another feller without much axin’, an’ now yer ken take me!’ 

She sprang to her feet, her work rolling on the floor, her child 
with frightened cry clinging to her skirts, 

‘Don’t you dare to speak another word like that! Don’t you 
dare to dishonour the wife of an honourable man!’ Mary did not 
know herself, nor her voice that rang out so sharp and clear. 

Her voice was so sharp, her face so angry, that the worst 
nature of this man was aroused, and his best was bad enough, 

‘Ha! Ha! Puttin’ on airs. Wife indeed! Yer husband’s 
dead, or he’d been back las’ night. I’m younger’n heis. I stood 
in thet walley jest five hours, enterin’ a well man, an’ yer seen me 
when I come’d out! He’s dead, I tells yer. Dead!’ 

‘You knew this and persuaded him to go? You are a 
murderer! I will denounce you!’ 

Mary did not know what she said nor how she looked, but 
Martin did. 

‘Gord! yer hansome,’ he muttered. ‘Jes’ like Nelly Gray. 
She war allus hansomest when she war mad. Yes, jes’ like her 
fer all yer soft ways.’ Then louder and rougher, ‘Come now, 
none o’ this nonsense. I’m not the feller ter stan’ it. Life’s too 
short ter waste. Ef yer’ll say yes, I’ll take yer, though I knows 
yer comes o’ bad stock.’ 

He tried to come near her, but she warned him off. 

‘Go!’ She spoke in a breathless whisper. ‘Go, traitor and 
murderer! Upon your soul, living or dead, will rest the life of 
that good man! Go! you shall never again break his bread, or 
speak to his wife.’ 

Enraged, he sprang upon her. What he would have done, 
God only knows, but in her extremity she had backed to the 
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table; and, gentle as she was, had grasped the bread-knife. She 
fought him off; but, feeling her strength going, finally struck at 
him with the knife. 

By a curious coincidence it hit him on the mouth, cutting 
open the old scar, that years before had been given him on her 
account. 

‘Devil!’ he shouted, as the blood ran down his chin. He 
ran to the door, snatched the shot-gun from its place, and levelled 
it at her. 

With her child held back of her, Mary did not stir. Perhaps 
her bravery awed him, perhaps he had only intended to terrify 
her; for, without another word, he rushed out of the house. 

She heard a shot, and then another. 

‘He has killed himself,’ she cried, her anger replaced by horror 
of suicide. Bidding her child wait for her in the kitchen, Mary 
ran out to the door and up to the pasture. 

On the grass, groaning in its death-throes, lay the cow, and in 
the paddock the little calf, with blood gushing from its throat, 
while Martin on one horse, with a rope around the neck of the 
other, called to her— 

‘Yer’ll denounce me fer a murderer, will yer? Wal, yer ken 
make the fifty mile afoot. An’ I’ll go a horse-back. I hes been 
good ter yer, fer now yer can’t starve, as I hez butchered yer 
meat. Gvood-day ter yer, Mrs. Bright!’ 

He struck the horse a sharp blow, and away he raced, leaving 
Mary standing in the pasture with the dead cow at her feet. 

Woman like, her first feeling was pity for the animal; her 
next, relief at being rid of Martin, was followed by an effort to 
calm her thonghts and consider his words about Bill. 

She could not believe he was dead. He could do what few 
other men could do. Besides, if he had suffered so much from 
the bad air, he too could have made his way out of the valley. 

She walked slowly back to her house. Her first act, after 
soothing her frightened child, was to take her album and make 
this entry: 

‘Bill, my dear husband, Martin says you are dead; that no 
man can live two days in Death Valley. But I do not believe it. 
I feel you will come back to me.’ 

After writing this, she hesitated for a moment or so, and then 
added, ‘I have driven Martin out of the house. He insulted me, 
your wife. He killed the cow and calf, in revenge, I suppose. 
He has taken both horses and the shot-gun. But we won’t grieve 
for them, Bill. When you come back, we will have each other.’ 

-~Then she closed her book, and considered what she could do 
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to save the meat. Just as she was thinking over this, one of the 
Indians who sometimes came their way rode up to the house. 

‘Teacup,’ he said, as, tying his horse, he sat on the doorstep. 

‘Teacup,’ with the Indian means a substantial meal. Mary, 
feeling that Mike’s coming was one of those cases of special 
Providence, gave him a most excellent and plentiful ‘ teacup,’ 
heaping his plate with the contents of her pantry. For Mike was 
a good worker. He could skin and butcher the slaughtered 
animals, that the Brights could not afford to lose. After Mike’s 
plate was empty, she explained what she wanted. Generally he 
was quick to understand and execute Bill’s orders, but now he 
looked stupid, as if not comprehending. 

She pointed to the pasture, repeating her words, adding the 
word ‘Go!’ and a little gesture of command. But still the Indian 
did not move. He leaned over and looked behind the door. 

‘Shot-gun! Gone!’ he said, and shook his head with a 
grimace that might mean amusement, or might mean pleasure, 
Then he asked : 

‘Where your man?’ Now he laughed, and added, as if 
answering himself, ‘Him no come back. Walley heap kill ’em!’ 

It was foolish in Mary, very foolish, but these words of Mike 
seemed a sword piercing her heart. She tried bravely to smile, 
however, as she said : 

‘No, no, Mike. My man come back pretty soon.’ Then she 
again tried to make him understand what she wanted him to do. 

‘No!’ he finally said; then, without speaking, walked tothe closet 
where she kept flour, and, taking a sack, was walking off with it. 

‘Leave that, Mike, or my man will kill you.’ Mary spoke 
firmly ; stood fearlessly before him. Mike Jooked at her, dropped 
the sack of flour on the floor, went out, jumped on his horse and 
rode away. 

Little Mary, who had crept under the table, begantocry. And 
her mother, though filled with fear at the Indian’s strange conduct, 
had to laugh, sing, and play with her before the child could 
recover her natural gaiety. 

But during the night while the little girl slept Mary watched, 
keeping the lamp burning, and going every little while to assure 
herself the doors were well fastened. 

In the morning, the bright morning, she laughed at her fears. 
‘Four days will be over at set of sun. Then to-morrow I will 
look for you, Bill.’ 

She entered these words in her diary. Then, ason the previous 
lay, she hesitated about writing anything that might mar the 
happiness of their reunion ; but, as before, concluding she would 
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tell everything to her husband, wrote: ‘Indian Mike came last 
evening for his dinner. He behaved badly. Tried to take away 
a sack of flour. I felt very nervous. How foolish of me! Only an 
Indian. And they are all cowards. But I was so foolish I could 
not sleep all night, and kept watch over our little girl.’ 

After she had written this she felt almost as comforted as if 
she had been speaking with her husband. She hurried with her 
work, intending to go in the pasture and save at least part of the 
meat. But before she was ready she heard horses. Mike and his 
pappoose had stopped at the door. 

‘Teacup?’ she asked with a smile, although now she was 
thoroughly frightened, and motioned to her little girl to run into 
her bedroom. 

Without answering, Mike pushed her aside and, before she 
could interpose, had taken a sack of flour from the closet, throwing 
it to his pappoose, who, imitating his father’s silent indifference, 
fastened it to one of the horses. 

Mike turned for another sack, but this time Mary stood before 
the closet. 

‘Go away, Mike!’ she said. ‘My man comes back to-morrow, 
and he will punish you.’ 

Mike gave her a rough push, and when she would not move 
pulled out his knife. 

She sprang back, but too late, the knife had entered her side 
and stuck fast. 

‘Hum!’ said Mike, looking regretfully at his knife, but, see- 
ing the large one on its shelf over the table, stuck it in his belt, 
threw the sack of flour on his shoulder and walked out without a 
glance at the prostrate woman. 

As Mary fell, little Mary, who had been peeping in the door- 
way, ran crying to her mother, and threw herself in childish grief 
upon her. 

And then Mike’s pappoose, lingering outside, holding in his 
hand the bow and arrow with which he killed the grouse, feeling 
his savage nature stirred by his father’s act, took deliberate aim 
at the little girl. 

Whiz! swift the arrow flew, burying itself in her tender flesh. 
Her scream of agony called her mother from that Valley towards 
which she was travelling. 

‘Darling,’ she moaned, and opening her eyes, seeing the 
arrow, she pulled it out with her dying hand. 

A gush of blood came with it, and little Mary’s soul. 


Perfect stillness now, No lowing cow or restless moving of 
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horses. No calf calling to its mother or little child playing in 
the sunlight—that bright and warm shine upon the sparkling 
waters of Fish Lake. Nothing living but the pretty speckled trout 
gliding through the waves, some chickens busily picking, and a 
bird or two twittering on the bushes. 

How peaceful everything looked. Its beauty and peace 
spread through the still air, reaching a speck that came towards 
it with varying motion. Sometimes hurrying along, almost as if 
running, sometimes swaying as might a ship under sudden gust 
of wind. 

Larger grew the speck. If the fishes, the birds, or even the 
chickens had been looking they could now plainly have seen it 
was one of the lords of creation—a man ! 

But they did not trouble themselves about a thing of such 
little consequence, keeping on with their labours and amusements 
according to their instincts. 

The man, quite near now, noticed the stillness and laughed a 
little in a low, hollow tone, like one who had not much health to 
spare. ; 

He looked as if he had passed through a dangerous illness, 
there was such a gauntness about him. But perhaps he was only 
hungry, for now he had reached the potato field, and sinking 
down exhausted, he put his hand through the fence, and pulling 
some potatoes out of the ground began to eat one. 

‘It’s orful good !’ he said, speaking under his breath as if very 
weak. ‘It’s orful good.’ He ate another and another, their cool- 
ness grateful to his parched throat. 

‘She’s not expectin’ me,’ he said with a chuckle, still eating 
away at the raw potatoes. ‘Gord! the air was bad. I'll jest go 
back fer the gold when I’m strong onc’t more, An’ then no more 
partin’ fer Bill an’ Mary.’ 

Much refreshed by the rest, and his hearty meal on potatoes, 
he rose, shook himself, and chuckling louder and more heartily, 
‘Not gettin’ back in sech bad shape neither!’ walked on with 
stronger and more regular steps to the pretty adobe house. 

He wondered a little at the perfect stillness, looked an instant 
towards the field, a strange fear coming into his heart as he missed 
the cow and horses. 

‘Mary!’ His voice was faint and did not carry far, but terror 
gave his legs more power. Onward! running now, he entered 
with the sunlight through the open door, and saw Mary and her 
child dead on the floor ! 

‘Gord!’ His shout must have pierced the sky. It frightened 
the birds from the trees, The fishes in the water were stilled for 
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a moment, the chickens starting as if a hawk had struck them; 
then everything in nature went on in its ordained course. In the 
west the golden clouds were piling up to make the sunset more 
glorious, the soft evening mist raised its veil to catch some of the 
wonderful light, while in that little cabin a great heart had re- 
ceived its death blow. 

He lifted up his dead wife, straining her to his bosom. Her 
pretty head fell back upon his arm, the cold dead lips returning 
not his kiss. He caught his child in his embrace, imploring 
Mercy from that Power Mary had worshipped. But there came 
no answer to his prayer. 

Then in silence he sat and looked at those he loved. A silence 
filled with noises loud and terrible. How did it happen? How 
could it happen? Where was the Lord that He let such things 
be ? 

As he moved Mary’s hand holding the arrow, Mary's side with 
the knife in it pierced his dull vision, which had ended in be- 
holding her dead. 

‘Injuns!’ he muttered. And then another thought came to 
him. 
‘ Martin is killed, dead at his post. O Gord! ef it had only 
been me. Ef I could hev died with her!’ 

He kissed his wife’s face, laid her tenderly down with her child 
on her breast, as he had found her, and staggering like a drunken 
man, went about seeking the body of his friend. First expecting 
it at every step, and then growing harder, stronger, crazier as he 
found no trace of Martin. 

He looked behind the door—the gun was gone! 

‘Mary!’ He turned to speak to her, beating his head with his 
clenched fist as in fresh agony he remembered she was dead. He 
fell on his knees beside her, but that awful suspicion of Martin 
stood between him and his grief. 

Up again on his feet, madnessin his brain, despair in his heart, 
he walked through the house, out into the pasture. 

Horses gone! The cow and calf killed! He looked at the 
wounds. No Indian killed those beasts! No Indian! Then it 
was Martin! Martin, his friend! Martin whom he had trusted! 

Back again to the house, beside the body of his wife. 

‘Mary! Mary! Tell me afore I gets crazy!’ 

But no sign or motion came to hold him back, or give him 
nerve and purpose. 

Once more through the house. Her tidiness everywhere. 
Gently he touched her work-apron, folded on the table. Lifting 
it to press back the scorching tears in his eyes, he saw her little 
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album, remembered the words he had written, and, sobbing like a 
child, fell across the table, wishing, as the hard wood bruised his 
head, it would beat out his life. 

But Bill’s life clung to him. 

The tears blinding him he opened the book, and then no more 
tears—Rage and Vengeance ! 

Rage and Vengeance! 

*Here afore yer, Mary, Mary, I swar never ter eat till that 
wretch is dead! I swar never ter die till his soul hes gone to hell!’ 

Alone, in silence, he buried his dead! Then in the grey of 
dawn, a gaunt image of Vengeance, he stretched out his hand to- 
wards his home. 

‘ Good-bye, good-bye! Life is done fer me! Never agin will 
I see yer waters, Fish Lake, till I come back ter die.’ 

Then without food, without resting, on he went, following the 
tracks of his horses, as here they raced, there they went more 
slowly, and there, there they plunged and reared. One must 
have broken away, for the tracks here left the road, following up 
the foot hills first in double tracks, and then, after a slight detour, 
one track came back alone. ‘Even the beast critter knowed he 
war a traitor an’ wouldn’t be druv by him. The other pore devil 
ik had ter go on an’ carry his cussed body. O Gord! ter lose faith 

in yer kind! Ter b’lieve a man ken look yer in the face wi’ clear 
eyes an’ in his heart be a traitor, Whathes I ter live fer?’ He 
stopped for a minute, his great heart filled with anguish—and 
then rage came back. 

‘Ter live fer! Ter keep yer oath, an’ kill that devil,’ he cried 
aloud, and, the only living thing in the desert, he hurried on, still 
following the tracks of the horse. 

With long rapid strides on he walked, coming to a spot where 
the horse’s tracks were dug deep in the sand, as if this horse, too, 
had determined to resist its rider’s will. Bill ran now, his eyes 
fixed on the ground. The deep irregular tracks continued until 
there, a little distance off, lay a man in the road. With a shriek 

of rage, with hands doubled for a death blow, Bill sprang upon 

him, but recoiled ere yet he had touched him; for, baulked of 
his vengeance, his enemy lay dead. His skull cracked open, his 
brains protruding, and on his head the impress of an iron hoof, 
and » little distance off the shot-gun. With the knowledge that 
the man was dead who had betrayed him all life and strength passed 
from Bill Bright. 

The setting sun shone on him, the wind blew chill; epochs, 
not days had passed, leaving him desolate in the desert of his life. 

He did not know that he was ragged, did not feel tired or hungry. 
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No wants of nature were possible to him as thus, by the dead 
body of his enemy, he stood with the sweetness of his ‘soul turned 
to gall. 

Darkness fell; then through it there glimmered the light of a 
camp fire. Barely conscious of moving, the stranded creature 
crept slowly towards it. Then, near it, seeing two men, the curse 
against his kind rose to his lips. 

But hush! one of those men was speaking—manly words and 
noble! They echoed in the empty heart of the stricken man. There 
were some true in the life he was near to leaving: all were not 
knaves. 

‘D’yer mean it?’ called out Bill, and fell upon the bosom of a 
Friend. 


MAJA SPENCER. 


* 
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Che Fog Digual. 


A RAILWAY ADVENTURE. 


Ir was bitterly cold weather; not the sort of weather one would 
choose for travelling if one had the choice; but with me there 
was none. I had recently obtained an appointment in one of our 
Eastern Colonies, and three weeks only were given me to purchase 
my outfit and bid farewell to my friends. 

And so it came about that on Febuary 26, 187-, I was on the 
platform at Cambridge station, waiting for the whistle of the guard 
before taking my seat in a train about to start northward. My 
proposed circuit was no small one—Surrey, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Yorkshire, Somerset, Bucks and London—and the greater part of 
this had yet to be ‘done.’ A kind aunt in Suffolk had persuaded 
me that: 1 must stay one day more, and her son had insisted upon 
half a day being given to the lions of Cambridge, and so I was 
already a day and a half behind time. 

The train was about to start and I took my seat, following 
my usual practice when making long journeys of travelling third 
class. Looking through a daily paper to ‘skim the news,’ I] 
suddenly sprang from my seat with a long ‘ whew!’ which startled 
my cousin who was standing at the carriage door. ‘ Look at that,’ 
I said, as I placed the paper in his hands and flew off to another 
part of the station. - ‘ Line clear to-day ?’ I said to the guard as I 
passed. ‘ All right,sir.’ ‘Keep us half a minute then, I want to 
wire a message.’ ‘ There’s still a minute,’ he said, and on I sped. 

‘ All safe and well, starting northward ; was not a passenger by 
the wrecked train,’ was the message I scribbled off, and, throwing 
down a half-crown to the telegraph clerk, I begged him to send 
my message at once and keep the change. 

‘A frightful accident,’ said my cousin as I returned, panting 
for breath ; ‘ but what is the meaning of all this excitement ?’ 

‘ Look at the place,’ I said, ‘ and look at the time of the accident. 
Don’t you see that Bridgetown is the next station on this line, and 
the train that was wrecked yesterday was the very one I had 
arranged to travel by before your mother persuaded me to stay ?’ 

‘By Jove! so it is; what a providential escape! Well, good- 
bye, old fellow,’ he added as the train began to move, ‘ no accidents 
to-day, I hope, and a pleasant voyage afterwards,’ 
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‘Thanks!’ I cried. ‘Good-bye, Geoffrey. Good-bye, Leonard ; 
send a line to my mother to explain my telegram.’ 

And so I was off again, alone with my newspaper and my 
thoughts, and certainly I had ample food for reflection, and ample 
grounds for thankfulness. What a mere chance it seemed! My 
whole trip had been so carefully mapped out, my time at each 
place fixed to a nicety, and what a trifling circumstance had made 
all the change. ‘ Jessie is coming to-morrow, you must stop and 
see her.’ And who was Jessie, that I should care to upset my 
plans? A remote cousin whom I had never seen, old-fashioned 
and quaint, and not one to attract a young man who was barely 
out of his teens. No, it was not Jessie, but it was the warm heart 
of those who begged me to stay that tempted me to delay a part- 
ing which would be a sad grief to me. ‘Eighteen killed and 
thirty-seven wounded, many seriously,’ was the heading of the 
telegram in the paper. What if I had been one of the eighteen, 
or even of the thirty-seven? What, then, of the proud young man 
who kept whispering to himself, ‘a civil servant of the Crown?’ 
Looking out of the window I found we had just reached the very 
spot where the accident took place. Two masses of contorted iron, 
one on top of the other, represented what yesterday had been two 
magnificent engines; a tender here, a pair of wheels there, and 
all over the place splinters and fragments were all that remained of 
the two passenger trains, which had thirty hours before met in fatal 
embrace. Gangs of labourers were clearing away the débris, and 
spreading fresh ballast on the permanent way. And then I thought 
of the mangled forms in the inn close by, of the torture and 
groans of the injured. Why should they suffer and I escape? 

Yet on we sped. The business of this world cannot be stopped 
because a few are killed and a few more wounded ; an inquest 
will be held, a pointsman blamed, and then all will be forgotten. 

The snow fell steadily on, and over the wide expanse of the 
Eastern Counties there seemed nothing to break the dead white 
pall which overspread the whole country ; now and then, but at 
rare intervals, a hamlet appeared, a church steeple surrounded by 
a few clustering cottages ; but even here there was no life, all 
seemed hushed and dead, all animation was crushed out by the 
weight of that mass of snow. A deep melancholy fell upon me; 
I tried to read, but could not concentrate my thoughts. My mind 
kept harping upon that scene of pain and anguish. What if 
I had been there? And as the short day began to close, my mind 
seemed more and more on the rack; all my railway experiences 
of the last few years passed in review before my eyes. For four 
long years I had travelled by train day after day. What a fearful 
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scene that was outside Cannon Street when I saw one inward 
train crash through the centre of one starting out! What was my 
feeling when, five minutes later, the following train brought my 
sister safely up from the country! Or, think of that evening 
at Croydon, when a rasping, grating sound followed by thump and 
bump showed that our train had left the rails and was bedded 
deep in the ballast, and before we had time to move from our 
seats, with a whistle and a screech the Brighton express swooped 
by, carrying away our footboards and door-handles. Only last 
Whit Monday, when the train was crowded with sightseers and 
holiday folk, the carriage in front of mine was overturned in shunt- 
ing, while my own was merely tilted, but held up from falling by 
the strength of the couplings. These and a dozen other narrow 
escapes came trooping through my mind while the bitter cold 
began to cut into my very bones, and to make me regret that I 
had abandoned the comforts of a first-class carriage and the 
delights of foot-warmers. 

Buttoning up my ulster round the throat, and wrapping a 
travelling rug over my legs, I thought to defy the cold—but no, it 
seemed hopeless. The train kept stopping on the line, there was 
no light in the lamp, no comfort in the hard seats, and it seemed 
as if everything added to the misery. 

‘I hope to goodness we are not going to be snowed up,’ I 
meditated as the night crept on and we seemed to make little or 
no progress. ‘I wonder where we can be? it seems a long time 
since we last passed a station.’ Then up we pulled again. 

‘I must see what’s up,’ I thought. ‘ Perhaps a little walk will 
increase the circulation of my blood. Well, here’s a pretty kettle 
of fish!’ I said to myself as I dropped down from the footboard 
and found myself knee deep in the snow. ‘This looks cheerful ; 
well, never mind! there’s one comfort, for we are not likely to be 
snowed up, as there’s a train ahead which must enter the drifts 
before us,’ for there, a hundred yards ahead, appeared the lights 
of another train. 

‘Let’s take a turn,’ said I, thinking aloud; ‘we cannot go on 
till she goes on. Holloa, guard, this is cheerful; lend us your 
lamp and let’s see the time. By Jove! it’s half-past seven, and 
we are not at Doncaster yet. I wonder what time we shall get to 
Goole ? we’re due there now.’ 

‘No knowing, sir,’ said the guard. ‘ All the trains will be out 
of joint in a day like this: but it’s mortal cold, sir.’ 

‘I just think it is, and I feel as if a good hot drink would do 
us both a lot of good; but where is it to be had? There’s no 
station for miles, and I’m just freezing.’ 
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‘Thank ye, sir,’ said the guard; ‘but if you could give us a 
bit of baccy it will do me just as much good. [I allus tells my 
missus it keeps the cold air from my throat.’ 

‘There’s my pouch,’ I said, handing over my tobacco. ‘It won’t 
be as strong as you like, but you can take as much as you want.’ 

And then a happy thought struck me. As I was leaving Bury 
St. Edmunds my aunt had insisted on my taking away a small 
basket. ‘You're sure to get hungry,’ she said, ‘before seven 
o’clock, and I always find a sandwich saves me from headache.’ 
And so I returned to my carriage. Yes, there it was, just where 
Leonard had put it in the dark corner. ‘ Only a sandwich,’ I had 
been told, but there seemed a mountain of sandwiches, and then 
there were hard-boiled eggs, and biscuits, and, daintily wrapped 
up in paper, some delicious looking jam puffs! 

How hungry I felt! why had I not felt so before? And then 
at the bottom of the basket appeared a bottle of sherry,” some 
water, and oh, what thoughtfulness! a pint of cherry brandy. 

‘Hey, guard!’ I shouted, as I saw him solemnly puffing away 
outside. ‘Look here, don’t you feel hungry? And what do you 
say to this cherry brandy, eh? Come along, let’s set to work 
before that old train moves on.’ 

‘T daren’t sir, I daren’t; much obliged all the same.’ 

‘Oh, come along; you can sit on the footboard if you are 
afraid to come in.’ 

And so we were soon on a footing of good fellowship; just a nip 
of cherry brandy to warm our insides, and then a good feed of 
substantials, to be followed up again by something warm. 

Suddenly my old thoughts came back. Just fancy, if an express 
came dashing into us behind. Wouldn’t that bottle go flying! 
Would I go flying, perhaps? or wouldn’t my head go flying on 
one side and my legs on another ?’ 

And soon my thoughts were put into words. ‘Have you any 
idea where we are ?’ I asked. 

‘Not the least,’ said the guard, munching quietly away. 

* And what time is the next train due ?’ 

‘Oh, that’s all safe enough,’ he said. ‘There ain’t another for 
two hours after us at Doncaster.’ 

‘But you forget that we are now two and a half hours late, 
and we are not there yet.’ 

‘What’s the use of signals?’ he said somewhat sulkily. ‘ She 
can’t come on till the line’s signalled clear.’ 

It was very evident he did not like any interference. He had 
long been accustomed to the daily routine; nothing had gone 
wrong all the twenty-three years that he had served as guard, and 
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why should things go wrong now? But my thoughts would give me 
no rest. During the long afternoon my mind had been in the 
greatest state of tension, and the whole position came before me 
so forcibly that I could not keep still. 

‘ Look here,’ I said, attacking the guard again, ‘ you said just 
now you had no idea whereabout we are. Did you see the last 
signal-box ?’ 

‘I can’t say as I did,’ he said; ‘ you see the night’s as black as 
pitch; the mist is so thick ye can’t see five yards, and the snow 
itself is just blinding.’ 

‘Then what on earth is there to stop the express, which you 
say is already overdue? Supposing she does not see the signals; 
what then ?’ 

‘Oh, she’s all right,’ he said impatiently; ‘if we are delayed 
she’ll be delayed, and if we’re sharp she’ll be sharp,’ and then he 
took a long gulp at his cup of sherry and water, and wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand as if to say, ‘ Well, that’s all 
done, worse luck !’ 

‘Well, I don’t like it,’ I said. ‘Here we are stranded, unable 
to go forward because there’s a train in front, and there’s a train 
behind which may be on us any moment.’ 

‘Never mind her, she’s all right,’ he repeated; but I was not 
to be repressed. 

‘Here,’ I said, handing him the cherry brandy, ‘ take another 
nip of this to warm you inside, light up your pipe, and come 
down to your van.’ 

* Now,’ I said, ‘I want three fog signals.’ 

‘What for?’ said the guard in apparent astonishment. ‘If 
you'd been on the line as long as I have ‘ 

‘I’ve had some experience of travelling myself,’ I said, ‘and 
many’s the time I’ve seen the usefulness of fog signals.’ 

‘It’s more nor my place is worth , 

‘Never mind that,’ I said. ‘If the express comes the signals 
will stop her; if she doesn’t come I’ll bring back the signals.’ 

‘Well, you won’t split?’ he commenced as he fumbled in a 
box and reluctantly handed out the three innocent-looking discs. 

I did not stop to listen when once I had got them in my hands. 
‘Give us a long whistle before you start and keep on the brakes 
till I come up!’ I shouted, and the last thing I heard was a second 
grumble : 

‘It’s more nor my place is worth.’ 

Never in my life can I recall any excitement like that of that 
moment; the presentiment grew stronger every instant. ‘The 
express is coming.’ I even fancied that I heard the distant rumble, 
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and stopped to listen, but could hear nothing but the wind whist- 
ling in the telegraph wires. ‘The express is coming,’ seemed to 
din in my ears as I stumbled through the deep snow. ‘I could 
swear I heard it then,’ I said to myself as I stopped again. ‘I 
believe I do,’ and yet it must be imagination. I strained my eyes 
through the mist and snow. ‘Surely those are the lights,’ I 
thought, ‘of a coming train. Yes, they are, they are!’ I almost 
shrieked as I sped on, and then I thought it was only a wild night- 
mareish dream. 

It must be that cherry brandy, I thought, working on a fevered 
brain, but no! my senses are clear, I hear distinctly the rumbling 
sound, I seem to feel the vibration, I see quite clearly those enor- 
mous eyes growing larger and larger ! 

My brain began to swim, as I found myself fast in the snow; I 
could go no further, and could scarcely move an inch. It was ‘now 
or never!’ ‘A steadynerve and steadyhand’ was the object of a 
momentary but fervent prayer, and then ‘ one—two—three,’ and a 
pause. No. 3 did not look quite straight and I gave it a touch with 
the point of my umbrella, when down with a roar crashed the 
dreadful-looking monster, showering me with steam and flakes as it 
floundered through the snow. ‘ Bang! bang! bang!’ I counted 
the reports, ‘Thank God! it’s all right, I trust,’ and as I spoke I 
lost my balance and rolled down the embankment. 

I must have been a few seconds in that awkward predicament, 
for when I looked round no trace could be seen of the train or its 
lights; and yet I fancied I heard the hissing of the steam as the 
engines were reversed, and then the squeak and the grating of 
the brakes pressed down; and surely that was a dull crash which 
I heard in the distant fog. The snow in my mouth and down my 
neck soon brought me to my senses; and, to my delight, I found 
the nervous fit had passed away, and I could remember all as 
clearly as possible. I started off in pursuit, and soon reached the 
spot where the trains were standing. There they stood, actually 
touching each other, engine touching guard’s van, buffer pressed 
against buffer. No mischief had evidently been done, and near 
the engine of the express a warm discussion was going on 
between the engine driver, the stoker, and the guards. I seemed 
to pass unseen, as I had followed a path below the embankment 
instead of regaining the permanent way, and as I passed below I 
heard the guard exclaim in an excited tone, ‘I tell you I put out 
no signals, it’s God’s mercy we are saved and nothing else!’ And 
as he spoke the engine driver of our train signalled for a start. A 
long shrill whistle showed that the guard had not forgotten his 
promise, and also that he had not seen me pass below. I was soon 
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in my carriage, and feeling the grinding of the brake, I called out, 
‘It’s all right, guard, take off the brake,’ but all I could hear in 
reply was, ‘It’s God’s mercy we are safe!’ 

The poor fellow seemed utterly dazed, and, looking out of the 
window, I could see him near the door of his van apparently talking 
to himself or saying his prayers. Farther on, I saw the guard 
of the express carefully searching the line, probably looking 
for fragments of the exploded fog signals, and then for the first 
time it flashed across my mind that my umbrella was gone. I re- 
membered that I was using it to poke one of the signals on the line 
as the train dashed up: if my umbrella was found, this would give 
the man a clue. 

And then began the old misery again. The snow had gone 
down my neck and up my sleeves, up my trouser-legs and through 
every aperture, possible or impossible ; my feet were numb with 
cold, I was wet through and through, and, to make matters worse, 
it was pitch dark. Using my vestas as sparingly as I could, I found 
in my bag a change of clothing and slowly began to change my 
dripping clothes for others warm and dry; and then, with another 
nip at the cherry brandy, I tried to compose myself under my rug. 
But no! my thoughts would give me no peace. What could the 
guard mean by saying ‘it was more than his place was worth ?’ 
Why had he apparently persisted in mystifying the guard and 
engine driver of the express? And then I seemed to hear over the 
rumble of the train, ‘It’s God’s mercy we’re saved—it’s God’s 
mercy we're saved.’ I lit my pipe and sought consolation from 
that. ‘Surely this old friend will soothe my nerves,’ I thought ; 
but no! the light in the bowl reminded me of those horrid red 
lights getting larger and larger, and the nightmare seemed to grow 
more and more unpleasant. Our train again came to a standstill, 
and I looked out again: there was that wretched old train in front. 
I looked behind, but could see no more of the express, and as I lis- 
tened I seemed to hear the words borne on the wind, ‘It’s more than 
my place is worth, but it’s God’s mercy we are safe.’ We soon moved 
off again, but travelled slowly on, and then I heard a shrill whistle 
behind. Yes, there she was, looking as grim as before, with two 
great staring lamps lighting up the darkness and casting their rays 
on the steam and mist in front. But now the dear old friend (my 
pipe) had shown its soothing power, and those lights conveyed no 
longerany horror to my mind. ‘ We’re safe enough now,’ I muttered; 
‘they know we're here, and we know they’re there,’ and in a few 
minutes more the welcome lights of Doncaster appeared. 

Rolling up my rugs, I prepared to leave the train, when an 
idea flashed across my mind that there might be an inquiry about 
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the fog signals; and then came back the plaintive sound, ‘ It’s more 
than my place is worth.’ Slipping out, therefore, on the wrong 
side of the train, I walked hurriedly along the line till I left the 
station lights behind, and, returning on a different platform, in- 
quired for the Hull train. ‘ Just starting, sir, look sharp,’ said the 
porter, ‘ there she is on t’other side of the platform.’ A small tip 
to the porter with an intimation that my portmanteau was labelled 
‘Goole,’ sent him flying through the crowd, while I took my seat, 
and on the very next line I saw the express slowly drawing up. 
In another minute there was evidently much excitement on the 
platform. A station inspector was trying to listen to one at a time, 
but above the sound of many voices I heard incessantly, ‘ I didn’t 
do it, I swear I didn’t, but it’s God’s mercy we are safe!’ Pre- 
sently the babel ceased, and I heard the guard’s voice again: ‘ If 
you don’t believe me, sir, there’s a gentleman here as will swear I 
never left the train.’ Hastening to my quondam compartment 
they found the bird had flown, and the only corroboration the poor 
man had was the empty basket which I had forgotten and half a 
bottle of sherry. 

I heard no more, for my train rolled out of the station and 
another two hours found me at my destination, which I reached 
at one o’clock in the morning. 

A short paragraph in the paper told me two days later that 
the matter had been a source of wonder to the officials. The guard 
was at the time supposed to be drunk, but as he continued next 
day to repeat ‘It’s God’s mercy we’re saved,’ it was feared that his 
mind must have been affected by the shock. An umbrella broken 
to pieces had been found lying across the line, but no trace of the 
owner could be gleaned. The evidence, however, of the driver, the 
stoker, and the front guard, showed conclusively that a frightful 
disaster had been averted and many lives saved by the intelligent 
use of Fog Signals. 

C. M. LUSHINGTON, 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE Life School at was sadly in need of a female model, 
and the members were almost in despair. 

True, more than one young woman had come forward, like a 
new Iphigenia, and offered her maiden charms in the interests of 
art ; but Harry Cameron, the president, was too much of an idealist 
to be easily satisfied. The first was too scraggy about the shoulders, 
the second too short in the back, and the third, fourth, and fifth 
were in turn rejected as ‘ leggy,’ ‘dumpy,’ and ‘ wasp-waisted.’ 

Cameron was growing irascible, and would stand on the hearth 
and stroke his long white beard, vituperating British models in 
stronger language than would bear reporting in an unexpurgated 
edition. 

‘Ballet girls—pah! every one of them. Oh, yes, they'll pass 
muster where the thin ones can pad under their tunics, and the 
fat ones draw their corsets tighter, but we want a different type 
of thing here. Good Heavens! why is it that every second Italian 
woman you meet makes you mad to paint her, while out of 
the lot of English ones you can’t find a single creature that 
wouldn’t vulgarise your canvas past redemption? No wonder 
sickly domestic art is our forte if we can’t find a woman fit to look 
at till we’ve tied an apron about her waist, or put a child in her 
arms to show that she’s human.’ And the little man, having talked 
himself into a fury, would stop to take breath, while his audience 
laughed at him more or less openly. His special hobby being the 
classic, the way he rode it on every opportune and inopportune 
occasion was a standing source of amusement; yet his enthusiasm 
did not fail to raise the standard of the school, or influence un- 
consciously the taste of each individual member. 

Picture, then, the excitement when this critic of the female 
form—divine and otherwise—announced that at length he had 
found his ideal, a woman, ‘grand, heroic, antique, superb—aye, 
and epic also.’ 

Now, when Cameron talks of the Epic in painting, he looks 
so superhumanly wise that it would take a very brave man to ask 
him what he means by it; indeed only one member of the class 
was ever foolhardy enough to do it, and then the little president 
turned on his heel in contemptuous silence, and always afterwards 
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spoke of poor Jardine as ‘completely destitute of true artistic 
insight.’ All the same, his ‘ Epic Model’ was the subject of many 
jests during the day or two that intervened between his success in 
finding her and the next meeting of the club. 

Well, whether epic or no, the woman was splendid. Tall, 
large-limbed, massive, she stood with no clothing save her magni- 
ficent thick black hair falling below her waist. A paid model 
merely, yet with a tragic nobleness and purity in every line of 
the statuesque figure that made the heart throb. 

‘ Well, what do you think of my “ Despairing Dido ” ?’ cried the 
president, as he placed the full round arm in the position he wished, 
and stood off for a moment, looking at the pose. 

‘Ah! just keep your head like that; the despair is perfect!’ 
And a chorus of approval greeted his words, while the pale model 
stood motionless. Not a blush rose to her cheek, nor a quiver 
moved those firm set lips; the woman might have been carved in 
stone for all the emotion she showed, or that she awakened. 

Not a man there remembered that the creature was of the 
same flesh and blood as the mother who bore him, and the wife 
or maiden that he loved. 

What she looked like was everything, what she felt or thought 
or suffered never so much as entered into the question. Kindled 
by the woman’s majestic beauty the fire of art absorbed into itself 
every other feeling, and the higher humanity of pity, and the 
lower humanity of sense, were alike incorporated into its cruel, pure, 
glowing, white-hot furnace. The school contained not a single 
dilettante member, but was emphatically one of workers, and 
during the two hours in the club twice a week every brain was at 
full pressure, every nerve at strain. Only on meeting and on part- 
ing did laugh and jest go round; in the interim almost unbroken 
silence reigned. 

Every man saw but his own canvas and that glorious nude 
form standing in the midst. Past and future were forgotten in 
the pressure of the present. 

But the woman, motionless perforce, what ‘life studies ’ during 
these bitter silent hours might memory’s master hand press on her 
aching brain ? 

Did the bare grey walls give place to green or golden fields, 
the heavy atmosphere to the air of heaven, and did she see again 
the waving woodlands of her childhood’s home ? 

One picture perchance stood out from all the rest, and again 
on the crowded wharf of the city she might stand, her hand clasped 
in the strong grasp of a bronzed, blue-eyed sailor lad, and as she 
gazed into his face might fancy she heard once more his last ‘ Be 
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faithful, Madge, be faithful, till I’m back again,’ as he took his 
farewell kiss. Misery, misery—only eighteen months ago! 

An attic room, bare and cold and desolate. On a bed in the 
corner a woman weak and helpless, yet cruel as the grave to which 
she was hastening, but withal a mother; while the girl that called 
her such bent over the heavy garments on which she must ply her 
needle eighteen hours out of the twenty-four for the wretched 
pence that kept them from beggary ; while the miserable paralytic 
fretted and whined and cursed because so little could be spared 
for food and fuel and medicine to make her ebbing life less utterly 
unbearable. 

‘ But, great Heaven! why was it that the later pictures grew so 
dim? Was it tears in her eyes blinding her that the light of the 
farthing candle would serve her no longer to work by? 

Another picture, and a tortured, despairing woman stepped 
out from a sweater’s den, denied with cruel words the ill-paid work 
that had stood between her and direst dishonour. 

Too late! too late for ever now, to know what thoughts filled 
the mind of Madge the Model as week after week she came and 
took her place in the glare of the gas-lit studio. None asked her 
then, nor cared to know, what her life might be meanwhile; whether 
the money she earned was thrown in the gutter or offered to Heaven 
itself. Whether the sick and helpless, or the brutal and mean 
shared in the gain. Only in the light of the end can Fancy’s 
pencil dimly trace the inner life of one who never told her sorrows 
to human ear. 


CuaptTer II. 


‘ See—hold the flowers so, like this sketch ; the fore-arm wants 
grace,’ said Cameron, as he posed the model for a new study, throw- 
ing towards her a photograph from a figure of Leighton’s which had 
been passing from hand to hand evoking plauditsasit went. But 

«the woman hesitated. 

‘Put me as ye wad hae me yersel, for I canna see the picture, 
sir,’ she said quietly; but the voice, in spite of its evenness, was 
indescribably plaintive. 

‘Can’t see the picture, my good girl—why not?’ queried 
Cameron irritably. Every moment was precious, and he was 
arranging the folds of some purple drapery as a foil to the glorious 
‘ carnations’ of the dark-hued woman. It was a foible of his that 
the class always did better work if the model were posed asa 
picture, though only a study was to be attempted. 

‘I’se pretty near blind, sir, though maybe ye’ll not hae noticed 
it. What for should ye ?’ she answered, the voice yet unbroken 
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by self-pity, and asking no sympathy from the men around. 
They were not of her class, and she looked for no kinship of feel- 
ing from them. Never by word nor deed nor look had they 
shown an interest in her fate, bound by the stringent virtuous 
rules of the club, and she neither expected nor asked it now. 

But Cameron had a kind enough heart when it could be got 
at, beneath all the artistic bric-ad-brac that his brain had accumu- 
lated over it, and for once he forgot the value of the brief hours at 
his disposal as he stood pitifully regarding the girl. 

‘ Blind, blind—you don’t mean it? Why did you never tell 
us? But you must be cured. What advice have you had ?’ 

‘It’s hopeless, sir, leastways so they told me at the dispensary. 
Now, if ye’ll fix my arm, we'd better be gettin’ on, it’s later nor 
usual.’ 

Cameron put it in position, but the little man’s eyes were dim 
with tears as he turned to his sketch, and for an hour afterwards 
he kept repeating half-aloud, ‘Blind, blind, and hopeless. God 
forgive us!’ 

By-and-by habit proved too strong, and the artist that had been 
excited at first settled to work again, and threw into it the fer- 
vour of emotion pity had awakened. 

Spring was coming, and the room had grown oppressively hot 
and stifling with the fumes of tobacco and some escape of gas, so, 
contrary to custom, the door had been partially opened. Save the 
caretaker, no one lived in the building ; but suddenly there was a 
scuffle in the lobby and the sound of a heavy foot. 

No one appeared to notice it till the model started from her 
pose, the flowers she held falling to the ground. Another 
moment and a tall bronzed sailor-like man stood within the 
studio. As his eyes fell on her the woman cowered, shuddered, 
and clutched frantically at the curtain against which she stood. 

Strange anomaly of womanhood, the creature that had braved 
a score of eyes, strong in her inner rectitude, shrank before this one, 
man’s gaze, as though it stabbed her to the soul. Strange, too, 
that his very presence in the room changed the whole atmosphere. 
Art’s icy strength gave way, and every soul was plunged into 
the surging waters of human passion and despair where this man 
and woman struggled in their awful agony. 

Slowly and without a word he came to where she stood, and, 
as he reached her, she fell on her knees at his feet, her long hair 
shielding her cowering form from his burning passionate eyes. 

‘Oh! Richard, Richard,’ was all she said, as she raised her 
trembling hands towards him, and, with a grasp like iron, his 
strong fingers closed round her wrists and held them as in a vice. 
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Still, no word came from his twitching lips. 

‘ Speak to me, speak to me, Richard, for mercy’s sake say you 
do not blame me!’ cried the woman, all her self-restraint gone 
now and her beautiful face contorted with anguish. 

‘Oh! you don’t know how I was driven to it—how could I 
let my mother starve when I could save her, and she thought I 
wouldn’t work my hardest that she might not lack ?’ 

Still no word of pardon nor of blame answered that heart~- 
rending cry. 

Slowly the man unclasped his right hand and hid it in his 
breast, while, white and awestruck, the onlookers stood as though 
spellbound by the strength of an emotion they could not fathom, 
awaiting passively in spite of themselves the next development of 
the drama before them. 

A flash of steel, an uplifted knife, a woman’s fair, uncovered 
bosom, a rush of crimson blood, and Madge lay dying at the 
stranger’s feet, the flowers she had held aloft a moment before soak- 
ing in that ghastly stream. 

The man stood watching her a moment, then drew off his 
thick blue pilot jacket, and threw it reverently over the woman 
as she lay. The dark eyes unclosed and rested on him and the 
pallid lips murmured his name; then he threw himself beside her 
and kissed again and oid the i and the dead. 


In a consiet peieon a man is weaning ols the Gneny years till 
Death’s Royal Prerogative shall set him free on the other side of 
things. 

In a workhouse infirmary a paralysed woman lies slowly 
dying, waited on by stranger hands; and while they tend her 
somewhat roughly she curses them, and mutters to herself: 
‘ Aye, if Madge would have been guided by me she’d never have 
ta’en up with that riff-raff, and she might have been livin’ yet to 
wait on her mother; but she was always a stubborn self-willed 
lass and came to a bad end.’ 

On the line in the Royal Academy hung Cameron’s master- 
piece, a ‘Dido Mounting the Pyre,’ and fame and fortune did it 
bring to the hitherto not very successful North-country artist. 

With the exception of these three lives the old world wags 
much the same, as though Madge the Model had never trod its 
rugged ways with bleeding feet, and fallen an unrecognised 
martyr of our highly developed civilisation, and our un-Christlike 
Christian Society. 

ISABELLA WEDDLE. 

















Wp Opal King. 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


I. 


THE deed was done, and a certain amount of self-congratulatory 
relief made itself evident to my mind. Again I had gone down 
to my daily monotonous duties in the Brown Paper Office (at a 
wretchedly inadequate stipend, seeing the country’s wealth and 
my abilities), a gentleman of certainly aristocratic appearance— 
and shall we say intellectual features ?—but with a considerable 
number of unpaid bills at his lodgings and tastes far too expensive 
for the sordid pay furnished by a cheeseparing Government. At 
six P.M. I was the betrothed lover of Miss Mabel Plumley, who 
was of age—and a little over—and sole mistress of various 
admirable investments producing 2,000. a year. 

She lived with her aunt—a woman of gorgeous and florid taste 
in costume and surroundings—on the Bayswater side of Hyde Park. 
The eligible family residence was her own for the remainder of a 
long lease, of which seventy-five years were unexpired. Stocks, 
shares, house-property, and some unimpeachable old-fashioned 
foreign bonds formed the basis of her wealth. A careful study at 
Somerset House of her late uncle, Jabez Plumley, the wholesale 
grocer’s will, had informed my official mind of these most interest- 
ing facts. Todo myself mere justice, however, I must add that, 
until I had been rather épris with Mabel at Lady Jorrox’s garden- 
party at Hendon, I did not study the financial aspect of the 
matter. For Mabel had personal attractions. She was twenty- 
six—a blonde, ‘large, languishing, and lazy,’ as Lord Byron beau- 
tifully expresses it, of regular features, azure eyes, and of 
(apparently) most equable temper. She was somewhat of a 
gourmand, and I think I won her heart by my almost juvenile 
fondness for strawberries and cream, of which we partook largely 
and lazily while the rest of the party played lawn-tennis, which 
my fair one disliked; and as all the other fellows as well as all 
the other girls were enthusiasts in that line, and we both hated 
the game, we had another taste in common as we ate our straw- 
berries and cream and satirised all the other people. After this 
we met on several occasions, and on this particular day I took my 
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courage in both hands, as the French say, and proposed. I was 
accepted. 

I had procured from a confiding jeweller with whom I had 
had some outstanding transactions, and to whom I gave some hint 
of my hopes (for he was a cautious man), a very handsome diamond 
and pearl ring, which I slipped on Mabel’s taper finger. She 
glanced at her well-jewelled hands and drew off an opal ring of 
curious fashion. ‘Wear this, dear Fred, for me,’ she said. ‘ It 
was my dear uncle’s, but I should like you to wear it now we are 
engaged.’ I can’t say I much appreciated the romance of the 
gift, for old Plumley had been one of the most prosaic, not to say 
disagreeable, wholesale grocers who ever lived, and it flashed across 
me that there was a popular idea as to opals being very unlucky 
stones. Alas! how forcibly the popular notion was illustrated in 
our case this story will tell. 

However, the ring was a showy, and, as my friend the jeweller 
—who, in view of future events, was most complacent—assured me, 
a valuable one, so I wore it, much to Mabel’s satisfaction, and 
vowed I prized it more than anything I possessed. It was set in 
a quaint and original fashion, and certainly a unique ring. 

Neither Mabel nor I were particularly poetical or rhapsodising 

lovers, and in very matter-of-fact fashion it was settled we should 
be married in the following spring. Mrs. Lester, her aunt, was 
very well satisfied with me, and many an admirable little dinner 
we three shared—all equally appreciative—in my fiancée’s house 
at Bayswater, of which, with secret complacency, I felt myself 
prospective master. My colleaguesat the B. P. Office envied me, 
and the chief of the department condescended to take rather more 
notice of me than he had done. So mercenary is human nature! 
I was asked to heavy dinners with some of the leading men in the 
various ‘ rooms,’ and more attention was paid to me in a month 
than for years my refined aspect and brilliant talents had of 
themselves only sufficed to procure. More important than all, I 
found it far easier to procure advances, at interest of a high cha- 
racter it is true, on my note of hand, for I had taken the precaution 
to obtain and show an official copy of the late Mr. Plumley’s will. 
Mabel’s ring, too, was a not unimportant piece of evidence. 


Il. 


AMONG my intimate acquaintances was Dick Everton, a brief- 
less barrister of Bohemian tastes. We had that friendship for 
each other which is based on a reciprocal ability for écarté and a 
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persistent endeavour to get the better of each other. Beyond 
the natural readiness to win money of each other we were very 
intimate in many ways. We backed each other’s bills, and, 
generally speaking, we were in alliance. Dick and I, however, 
were something like horse-dealers; friendship never interfered 
with a chance of looking after one’s own interests. Dick was a 
paragon of impudence ; and when, as sometimes happened, he got 
a stray Old Bailey brief from some practitioner in that line who 
was charmed by his fund of amusing imitations and full-flavoured 
stories at the Den, a small Bohemian club of a big thoroughfare, 
and which was fullest at the smallest hours, he bearded the most 
august judge who happened to preside with as much nonchalance 
as he would show towards the chairman of a ‘ free-and-easy,’ and 
he was much given to practical joking. He had a Machiavellian 
facility for secrecy about him despite his usual rollicking manners, 
which took in most people. Nay, it even took in me. But this 
is anticipating. 

‘Well, old man,’ said Dick, as we sat smoking our pipes one 
night after a card-party at my rooms, where he and I, laying aside 
our usual antagonism, had been partners and had both won fairly, 
‘I congratulate you on your engagement, and when you're a big 
swell in Tyburnia with a banking account, don’t forget your old 
friends.’ 

‘No, I shall not forget them, Dick, you may depend,’ I re- 
plied, which I flattered myself was a diplomatic answer. 

‘ Ah,’ said he, glancing at me over his tumbler, ‘I know your 
disposition. Fred Willsley is not the man to forget his old 
associates because he makes a rich marriage; no, no, he’s too 
genuine a man.’ 

I was never quite sure whether truth or sarcasm prompted 
Dick Everton’s utterances when he eulogised anybody; which, to 
do him justice, he generally did when his liquor suited him— and 
I therefore made no reply. 

‘ Wish I could spot as good a chance,’ he continued, medita- 
tively staring at the ceiling; ‘ wouldn’t mind tying myself up if 
the noose was as well gilded as yours is, master Fred.’ 

I smiled somewhat complacently. ‘I know several nice girls 
—the Bells, for instance. Geraldine is a sparkling brunette and 
has a modest dowry, I believe. You have met them ?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said he in a careless voice, ‘but I don’t remember 
their names. I’m not a ladies’ man—haven’t your appearance or 
manners, you lucky beggar;’ a remark which I could not in 
candour contradict. 

‘Why, I thought you danced with Geraldine several times at 
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the Whites’ ball. Surely you remember her ?’ said I, for I myself, 
till the (literally) golden light of Mabel rose on my horizon, had 
been rather marked in my attentions to pretty Geraldine. But 
I never could find out how much she was certain to have. 

‘TI may have,’ yawned Everton, ‘ but girls are very much alike 
and very often nuisances,’ continued the Goth. ‘Well, I’m off; 
one more glass first,’ and he mixed and gulped down another 
s. and b., leaving me to compose a letter to Mabel, who with 
her aunt was staying at an old school-friend’s in the Isle of Wight. 
I was not altogether sorry, for my Mabel had, charming as she 
personally and pecuniarily was, a very high idea of the homage 
due to her, and was very evigéante as a fiancée, keeping one well 
up to the collar and in attendance, and admitting no excuses if 
one deviated from exact punctuality, for which characteristic she 
seemed to have inherited a most commercial instinct from the 
late Plumley, who, I believe, never lost the ‘ quarter to nine ’bus’ 
for innumerable years. Therefore, it was with mingled feelings 
that by return of post I had a letter from Mabel, informing me 
playfully, as a reward for my protestations of longing to see her, 
she and her aunt would run up for the day from the Isle of Wight 
to have along day in town, as there was some shopping to be done 
and a little sight-seeing combined, and the day following I was 

-“Yto meet them at the station. 

‘ JI did so, and remarkably pretty in her Juno fashion Mabel 
looked. I was rather surprised, however, when I asked her if she 
were going to Tyburnia first. She answered, ‘Oh no; I let the 
house as it stood for two months to some Devonshire people. No 
use in letting a house stand idle or money either,’ she said, and I 
really thought I could discern a sort of ‘City’ ring in her voice. 
This new discovery led to some reflection on my part. 


III. 


WE had covered, I should imagine, enough ground to satisfy 
the greatest glutton in a go-as-you-please contest in going from shop 
to shop, and had ‘ done’ two picture galleries, when, thoroughly 
exhausted, I was wondering how soon Mabel and her aunt, who 
seemed in the pink of condition for staying powers, if I may talk 
like a sporting paper, would let me have an interval of repose, 
when my fiancée remarked : 

‘I am so hungry!’ 

Her aunt’s florid face lit up with sympathetic and delighted 
ardour. 
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‘And I’m hungrier than I’ve ever been,’ she said. - 

‘ Well, Fred will take us somewhere to luncheon,’ said Mabel 
with a radiant smile, and we proceeded, with much simulated 
enthusiasm on my part and much real ditto on that of the ladies, 
to a noted restaurant. Why was my enthusiasm simulated, seeing 
my love of good eating equalled that of my fair companions ? 
Because it was always with the proviso of being at somebody else’s 
expense when my funds ran low, which just at this time they did, 
when, with the usual perversity of woman, my betrothed must take 
it into her head to come to London. 

Now I had been paying cab fares and exhibition admissions, 
and therefore ruefully calculated that, by the time a recherché 
luncheon and some dry Mumm had been consumed, very little of 
the small sum in my purse would remain there. Mabel, as her 
remark anent the house showed, was a young lady of business, and 
nothing could work more prejudicially to my prospects than to 
hint my temporary position to her, which a good many men with 
less majestic though as weli-dowered fiancées could have done. 
No, it was a case of grin-and-bear-it, and with Spartan fortitude I 
led the way into the restaurant and ordered a most charming 
luncheon, to all the courses of which the two ladies paid marked 
and appreciative attentions. As I had to pay for the feast I saw 
no reason why I should not enjoy my share of it, and I was not so, 
romantically in love as to have myappetite spoiled. Thechampagne, 
too, did me good, and I much respected Mabel and her admirable 
aunt for being superior to the usual feminine taste for sweet wines. 
So altogether we were very comfortable. 

Alas! the mauvais quart @hewre was approaching, and Mabel 
was too fond of her oppressive punctuality to let me enjoy my 
ease as we of the B. P. Office were wont to do. She began to re- 
capitulate the projects she had for the rest of the afternoon. I 
carelessly called for the bill, and while the waiter was gone for it, 
surreptitiously opened my purse to find that, as I now remembered, 
the one five-pound note it had contained had that morning, when 
dressing, been put into and left in my writing-desk ! 


IV. 


Tis hideous discovery, to use a vulgar phrase, completely 
‘ flabbergasted’ me. My two fair guests were trifling with 
dessert and too intent on their occupation to notice my change of 
countenance. What was to be done? Money must be had and 
immediately, and the nearest pawnbroker must be sought. Sum- 
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moning all my histrionic power (which has been pronounced in 
amateur circles considerable), I observed, with a sudden start of 
recollection, that to my great annoyance I had an official appoint- 
ment at the Office, and ‘ business is business, dear Mabel,’ I said, 
which was a sentiment peculiarly intelligible to the heiress of 
Uncle Plumley. So she graciously approved of my short absence, 
and I hurried out, followed by the not unsuspicious glance of the 
manager, only reassured by glancing at the rich attire and placid 
contentment of the two ladies left at the table. Once out of the 
restaurant, I bolted at headlong speed down a side street, where I 
espied the familiar three golden balls. I resolved in my mind, as 
I hurried along, the feasibility of raising the required amount on 
my watch and chain, but reflected that its absence would be im- 
mediately detected. The only available resource was, therefore, 
the opal ring, and I must trust to my glove, until I redeemed the 
gem, to conceal from Mabel’s eyes the absence of her gift. I got 
five pounds on the ring, and with money and ticket hastened back 
to find the ladies still trifling with fruit. Clearly Mabel was not 
a woman to live on bread and cheese and kisses. 

‘ How quick you've been, Fred,’ she observed. 

‘Could I be long away from you, darling?’ said I passionately, 
carefully keeping my gloves on and hoping her brilliant eyes—- 
which were deuced sharp—would not note the absence of the 
raised circle under the kid. I paid the bill and we started for 
another exhibition, after which, to my intense relief, I took the 
pair to Waterloo and saw them off for Southampton. I then re- 
membered I was due at a whist-party at Everton’s, and resolving 
to postpone the redeeming of my ring, and intent on winning the 
‘fiver’ for that purpose, I set off for his lodgings, where I found 
several fellows and Everton in high feather. 

‘Hang whist,’ he exclaimed, ‘we'll play loo,’ to which there 
was a chorus of assent; ‘the night is young and drink is plenty,’ 
he continued, and there was an array of beverages fit for Gargantuan 
throats. So, after a preliminary liquoring up, we began to play, 
and the game went on into the small hours with varying fortune, 
most of us certainly having more than was good for us. Luck 
ran for some time in my favour, then turned, and I found myself, 
in a somewhat hazy condition, scrawling I. O. U.’s. However, to 
my great relief it again turned, and my I. O. U.’s were handed 
back, followed by cash. When the play ended I rosea fair winner, 
but indubitably half-seas over. However, I got a hansom, paid 
double fare, and somehow got upstairs and into bed, virtuously 
resolving the first thing in the morning to redeem my ring. 

But when morning came a splitting headache allowed me only 
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to send a message of excuse to the Office and lie groaning in bed 
till the afternoon, when, after much soda-water, I crawled, seediest 
of wretches, to the pawnbroker’s. 

‘IT want my opal ring,’ said I, and felt in my pocket, but no 
ticket was there ! 

‘I don’t wonder you can’t find it, said the smart young man 
behind the counter sardonically, ‘ for it was taken out by a young 
woman this morning at nine o’clock.’ 

‘What!’ I shrieked, and stormed, and raved, vowing I was 
robbed. But for the life of me I couldn’t recollect when last I 
saw the ticket, and the pawnbroker phlegmatically remarked that 
my only course was to advertise it or inform the police. Both 
courses, considering my position and Mabel’s ideas, were equally 
out of the question ; and cursing at large I went home to consider 
what on earth was the best course to pursue. 

That evening Everton and some fellows came to my place 
clamouring for revenge, but I was in no humour for cards and 
company, and gave them so inhospitable a reception that they all 
withdrew, except Everton, who pressed me as to the cause of my 
being so ‘down in the mouth,’ as he expressed it. But even to 
him I was not going to confide so momentous a secret, and he too 
took himself off, advising me to take a liver pill. Morosely I 
went to bed and lay awake, wondering what the deuce Mabel 
would say. I began to surmise she could say a good deal if she 
chose, and I dreamt of pawnshops all night. 

Some days elapsed, and I got into a dreamy state of despair. 
Fortunately Mabel stayed on in the Isle of Wight, and so the evil 
day was postponed. I was invited to a garden-party at the Bells’ 
charming place at Richmond, and I went. In desperation I flirted 
much with Geraldine, and was certainly becoming very demon- 
strative when Everton lounged up, looking not particularly pleased. 
Geraldine immediately became much colder; I turned away some- 
what huffed as the pair entered into conversation, and—found 
myself face to face with Mabel ! 

‘Ah, Fred,’ she said with her most charming smile, ‘I thought 
this would be a nice surprise for you, so I wouldn’t tell you, as I 
heard you were to be here, that aunt and I were coming to town 
yesterday.’ 

‘It is indeed a delightful surprise, darling,’ I said with an effort, 
and pulled on my gloves with feverish haste as she took my arm. 

‘ Why, you look worried, dear,’ said my charmer sympathetically ; 
‘what is it? The business of the nation, I suppose,’ archly, ‘or 
may I think it is a wee bit about my being away ?’ 

‘ That’s it, my pet,’ I said ardently, and we plunged into the 
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conversation usual under the circumstances, after which she said 
she was hungry, so I went to the refreshment tent and supplied 
her with her favourite dainties. 

‘Why don’t you take off those new grey gloves?’ she said. 
‘You'll spoil them, you extravagant man.’ 

I burst into a cold perspiration. ‘ I—I—it’s such a bother to 
get them on again,’ I stammered ; but Mabel was too intent on her 
plate, in her usual dainty but determined fashion, to pay much 
attention. 

Presently she said: ‘You mustn’t monopolise me, Fred, for 
there are some old friends here.’ And only too willingly I parted 
company with her for the time, and strolled by the river to collect 
my scattered thoughts, where, in a secluded corner, Geraldine sat 
absently toying with some flowers. Glancing at her ungloved 
hand I started as if thunderstruck. On her finger gleamed my 
vanished opal ring ! 


Vv. 


I srARED at Geraldine’s pretty white hands as if they held 
Medusa’s head. She looked at me in surprise: ‘What are you 
looking at, Mr. Willsley ?’ she said, and I, who didn’t dare explain, 
murmured that I was admiring the flowers. ‘ You can have one 
if you like,’ she said coquettishly, and gave me a magnificent 
rosebud, which act, by the way, was seen by Mabel, who passed on 
the arm of a swaggering light cavalry captain. However, she 
only smiled indulgently, as one who was confident of her own 
solid attractions, as indeed she might be. 

In a short time some other people came up, among them Dick 
Everton, who seemed sulky. ‘ What a bore this sort of thing is,’ 
he growled ; ‘I wish I had a pipe and a pint of Bass on the river, 
that would be worth all these giggling girls and frisky matrons.’ 

‘ You’re not impressionable, Dick.’ 

‘No,’ said he with unnecessary earnestness ; ‘ don’t imagine I’m 
in love with anybody, or likely to be. By the way, how drunk 
you were the other night, old man-——you’ve never given me my 
revenge.’ 

‘Hang the other night!’ I said bitterly ;*I wish I’d never 
come to your place.’ 

‘Well, perhaps J might say that,’ he said dryly, ‘seeing how 
you cleaned me out,’ and turned away somewhat annoyed, passing 
Geraldine as if she were the most ordinary of her sex. 

My annoyances all came back. I went off to the shrubberies, 
lay down on the turf in solitude, pulled off my tight gloves and 
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466 MY OPAL RING. 


indulged in the luxury of a cigarette. As I smoked in a somewhat 
serener mood the frou-frou of dress was heard and round the turn 
came Mabel alone. 

‘Why, Fred,’ she exclaimed, ‘I was looking everywhere for 
you ;’ and glancing at me sharply she added, ‘ Why, Fred, where 
is my opal ring ?’ 

I hesitated ; should I tell the truth? No; her horror at im- 
pecuniosit; and the mere name of a pawnshop would effectually 
destroy my chances. I must temporise. I changed colour under 
her keen eyes. ‘I—I—have left it at home, dearest ; I forgot it.’ 

She pouted. ‘ Not much of a compliment to me, sir; you told 
me you would always wear it.’ 

Fortunately just then a lot of her acquaintances came up and 
surrounded her, and I sneaked off to think over things in general, 
wandering about like an outcast, and the chatter and music on the 
lawn making me savage. For some time I thus strolled about, 
when on the other side of a magnificent beech I saw Mabel talking 
to Geraldine. Picture my feelings when I heard my magnificent 
fiancée in a quite different voice to any I had previously heard 
from her : 

‘Excuse me, Miss Bell, but—where did you get that opal 
ring?’ 

I shrank back, thinking I might hear something. I saw the 
fair face of Geraldine crimson as she said confusedly : 

‘ I—I—cannot tell you anything about it, Miss Plumley ; it is 
a secret, not mine only,’ and she blushed again deeply. 

‘ Indeed !’ sneered Mabel, her eyes sparkling ; ‘I can guess who 
shares it. I won’t ask you any more questions, but,’ between her 
teeth, ‘I will ask him!’ And wrathful as Juno she marched off 
in search of wretched me, who turned down the shrubbery, meaning 
to get out of the grounds, but, as fate would have it, took a turning 
which brought me out on the lawn, where stood my enraged 
fiancée, large certainly, but at that moment anything but lan- 
guishing andlazy. In fact, she had become a veritable spitfire in 
aspect, and I am not ashamed to say I would have turned tail if 
I could; but she caught sight of me and came up. 

‘Pray, sir,’ she hissed, ‘can you give me a little more informa- 
tion about the ring which you say you left at home, and which, 
by some magic, has found its way here to Miss Geraldine Bell’s 
finger? Answer me, sir!’ 

‘I can’t tell you more about it,’ I stammered ; ‘it’s—it’s a 
secret,’ I said, not quite knowing what I did say, and unfortunately 
using Geraldine’s words. 

‘Very well, sir; I see it all; I see now what that rosebud 
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meant! You're a false wretch,’ and she burst into angry tears, 
‘and I'll never speak to you again!’ 

The next night as I sat disconsolate, lamenting the vanished 
prospect of that eligible house, those stocks, shares, and securities 
—for Mabel was inexorable, would not admit me, and had returned 
all my letters—old Bell burst in, roaring like the hippopotamus 
he was, and accusing me of being privy to the elopement of his 
daughter with that scamp Everton, whom I had introduced to the 
house, and who had secretly wooed her unknown to anyone. A 
fearful row followed. Pursuing some suspicions of my own, I 
found out later on, by a golden persuasive from the pretty servant 
at Everton’s lodgings, that the morning after I was there she had 
been sent by that wretch to redeem a ring. I must have dropped 
the ticket, and that plausible fiend, having thrown everyone off the 
scent by sham indifference, had used the ring to upset my chances 
out of sheer envy and to cement his engagement with Geraldine. 
Am I not justified in hating the sight of opals ? 


F, G. WALTERS, 








































































M Modern Dilemma. 


‘THanks, but I think I will go myself. Either my hand is un- 
steady or the birds are shy, so that there’s no use in my staying 
here any longer, to increase my number of misses and arouse the 
compassion or contempt of the keeper.’ 

The speaker was a young man dressed in correct shooting 
costume, and his words were in answer to a remonstrance from his 
friend and host, against his somewhat premature departure from 
the moor. To define them more closely; the one was a quiet- 
looking, town-bred man, whose air of absorption contrasted strongly 
with the bluff hearty face that now looked on him in hospitable 
concern. Yet the friendship between them was of no recent 
standing. At school close friends, they had continued their inti- 
macy at Cambridge ;.and though their paths since had diverged 
widely, it was always with a feeling of pleasure that Arthur 
Hammond, for so the slighter of the two was named, availed 
himself of his friend’s frequent invitations to run down for a few 
days’ or a few weeks’ shooting. Qn this occasion he had spent 
nearly a fortnight, not altogether in shooting; and now, though 
his last day had come, he seemed to relinquish the sport with- 
out any very great reluctance. He pleaded that he had a tele- 
gram to despatch from the post-office, which lay at some three 
miles distance, refused to let a keeper be sent with it, and when 
urged, fell back on the statement that he was shooting badly. 
His last plea was sound enough in fact, for his usually keen aim 
failed him even at the easiest of shots, and after a few more 
words, he gave up his gun, and started on his walk amid a shower 
of banter and directions. 

It is strange what a mixture of truth there is in even our 
most fictitious excuses. A telegram had to be sent, and Arthur 
Hammond was shooting badly ; and yet it was neither the need of 
the one nor the misfortune of the other that despatched him 
along the sheep-track over the moor. The truth was, he wanted 
to think; and what he wanted to think about was a conversation 
he had had with his host that very morning. 

Some three weeks before he had come down to Idstone free in 
heart, but before he had been more than a couple of days at the 
Manor he found himself over head and ears in love with his friend’s 
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sister, Maggie Senior. Like most men who have spent their lives 
among books, he was well aware of his condition, and so it was 
with eyes well opened that he yielded himself to the charm and 
the charmer. There was no particular reason against such a 
surrender. A small private fortune set him free from the more 
harassing of pecuniary considerations, while his prospects at the 
bar were brightening with every year. The current had turned 
his way, and briefs, at first so rare, now came to him with the de- 
sirable regularity that foretells professional success. Without ties 
and with a competence, he judged himself justified in cherishing 
his dreams of happiness with a prospect of their turning out 
something more than visionary. About Miss Senior’s feelings he 
was more uncertain, still he thought--and the result of his 
thoughts had not been unfavourable to himself. Yet with the wish 
to make things secure he had confined himself to drifting along, 
and trying to induce her to drift with him, down the stream of love, 
till the approach of his departure warned him of the necessity of 
making some more definite progress ; in other words, of putting up 
a landmark to show how far he had gone. That morning he had 
spoken of his attachment to her brother. As he expected, he met 
with the heartiest good wishes; but when he tried to sound him 
about what he supposed were the young lady’s feelings, a look of 
perplexity gradually overclouded Charlie Senior’s joyous face as 
he responded that he knew nothing, that Maggie was a good girl 
and a clever girl, and that he hoped; but so lugubriously were his 
hopes expressed that the ardent lover paused for an explanation, 
which he received at length, but whether to his satisfaction may be 
doubted. 

‘The fact is, my dear fellow,’ said Charlie, taking his pipe out 
of his mouth and proceeding to refill it, ‘that some time back 
Maggie fell in love, or fancied herself in love with that worthless 
scamp of a fellow Bartram, who has the estate next tothis. Well, 
he wanted to marry her out of hand, but my father fortunately 
stepped in, and the match was postponed for six months.’ Here, 
regardless of his auditor’s anxiety, he had stopped in order to get 
his pipe to draw satisfactorily; then on—‘By that time, thank 
Heaven, she had learnt something of the fellow’s character, and, 
young though she was, she met him like a plucky little girl, and 
told him never to try to see her again.’ 

‘What then?’ had asked Drummond. ‘Do you think she 
still cares for him ?’ 

‘No, I don’t; but, there, I doubt if she ever really cared for 
him at all. She was fascinated. But of course I can’t say. She 
has had offers, I know, and has refused them all; but why, I 
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can’t say. Then again, when he went off he vowed that he would 
come back to seek her within two years’ time.’ 

‘ But have the two years gone by ?’ 

‘ Not yet, [think ; because she promised to tell me when they 
had, and that she has not done. I am sure I don’t know why she 
could not tell me she had done with him, two years or no.’ And with 
this enigmatical expression of opinion as to his friend’s chances, Mr. 

. Senior betook himself to his pipe with every expression of good-will, 
and much appearance of despondency. There was nothing which 
he desired more than a match between his friend and his sister, and 
nothing could have vexed him in a greater degree than the adverse 
chance which made his cur of a neighbour an obstacle to the union. 

Such then were the thoughts which filled the mind of Arthur 
Drummond as he strode over the moorland that December after- 
noon, All around him was exhilarating ; the autumn air breath- 
ing freshly over the heather with a sense of keen frost; the soft 
mist rising in the distance ; and the sun sinking down a ball of 
red fire. It may have been the result of such external influences, 
but as he went on he came to the determination to put matters 
to the test that night or the following morning. At first, indeed, 
he felt the full uncertainty of his case, and he wished that Maggie 
had been able to say, as her brother wished, that all was cver and 
done, whether the two years were gone or no; but then, on the 
other hand, he knew how reticent she was, and how keen must 
have been her shame when she found out the character of the 
man who had, though only temporarily, fascinated her. His 
thoughts then turned to a comparison between himself and 
Bartram. The latter he knew full well, but the knowledge which 
he had, had not gone towards increasing his esteem for Bartram, 
nor had the circumstances of their last meeting increased 
Bartram’s liking for him. 

He felt the better and the stronger for his solitary walk, and it 
was almost with a sense of disappointment that he met the post- 
man about a mile from the village and delivered his telegraphic 
message tohim. A glance at his watch showing him some two hours 
before dinner, he resolved to return home another way, to skirt the 
lake which extended some distance in front of the house; and so 
to gain both a last look at the scenery, and courage for his coming 
interview. On his road he passed by the lodge-gates of Mr. 
Bartram’s house, and looking up the avenue, to his surprise he saw 
lights in some of the windows, and such an appearance of smoke 
at the chimney-tops as might warrant the belief that its master 
was home. Could it be that he had returned to press his suit ? 
In vain he tried to dismiss the idea; in vain he argued with 
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himself, nay convinced himself logically that all the lights were 
in the servants’ part of the house, and so on. 

All was to no purpose. Mr. Bartram was home, and of that 
he was to have adequate proof in a very few minutes. 

His further way lay along a path, which, after branching off 
from the road and passing over a small hill covered with a thickly- 
wooded copse, rejoined the road once more near its approach to 
the lake. It was a keen pleasure for a lover of Nature to be 
tracing his way between trees which had scarcely shed the garment 
of frost in which the previous night had folded them, to feel the 
brittle twigs snap beneath the foot, to see every little pool hard 
bound with ice, and to draw in deep breaths of the cold air that 
seemed to steal beneath the thick branches of the fir. 

But, of a sudden, the sound of voices broke in upon his atten- 
tion. Instinctively he stopped, and with him all the sound of 
rustling ceased, and there, some way before him, through an open- 
ing in the bushes he saw the very man of whom he had been 
thinking so recently. He was leaning in a half-indolent attitude 
against a tree, with a smile on his face, which would have been one 
of contempt if the appearance of indifference had not been so 
strongly marked. There was no such look on the face of his con- 
panion. She was tall and handsome, in seeming the daughter of 
respectable farming folk; but all that might have attracted notice 
at another time was put out of sight by reason of the expression 
of utter despair that pervaded her features and centred all atten- 
tion on itself. Even then it seemed to deepen as if in response 
to something her companion said, and her accompanying words first 
roused Arthur Hammond to the awkwardness of the position in 
which he was, listening to a private conversation, They came like 
a cry wrung from the heart. 

‘Oh! think of my mother, think of me—the shame > So 
she might have proceeded when her companion interrupted her, 
saying in a cold matter-of-fact tone— 

‘That, Elsie, is what you should have thought of before. She 
is not my mother, nor is she likely to become so. You, again, are 
not my wife, nor are you likely to become so. On the other hand, 
if you behave well, I shall do what I can for you.’ There was no 
doubt that the interview might have continued for some time, but 
here Arthur, who had wavered for a minute between retreat and 
advance, decided on the latter as the most open and manly course. 
With the sound of his approaching step, the voices ceased, the two 
moved, passed rapidly between the yielding bushes, and were lost 
to view. At the little clearing where they had stood, he paused a 
moment, as if to realise the truth of what he had seen and heard, 
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There, however, were the very places where they had stood, and 
on the trunk against which Mr. Bartram had leant was the impress 
of his back clearly marked on the background of hoar-frost. 
Looking round, there seemed to him the figure of a man closely 
observant at some distance; but the light was dim, and he could 
not see whether it was a shadow, or whether his compliment was 
returned in kind by Bartram trying to discover his personality. 
With an instant desire to show himself fearless, he called out, but 
no answer came, beyond the rustle of the trees just moved by the 
evening breeze, and he walked on. 

This then was the man whose rivalry he was fearing. The 
very thought was revolting ; it would have been the more revolting 
if he had believed that he was about to make his way from the 
woman whom he had betrayed and forsaken, in order to press his 
suit on a pure and innocent girl whose fancy he had fascinated 
when she was just emerging from her teens. He put the idea on 
one side and strode on through the gathering dusk, but the way 
was intricate, and it was some time before he succeeded in regain- 
ing the road. Hardly had he done so when he was met almost 
face to face by the subject of his thoughts. Mr, Bartram had 
evidently hastened through the wood, and was now sauntering up 
the road, unmoved, apparently, by the scene through which he 
had passed, for he swung his cane as lightly as was his wont, 
while, to amuse his indolent moments, he stopped here and there 
to throw a stone over the hedge into the stream which ran down 
a ravine towards the lake. 

A meeting, unpleasant though it was bound to be under the 
circumstances of the case, could not be avoided, unless one of them 
was willing to make a semi-public withdrawal from the scene. 
Neither of them could do this; Hammond, because he despised 
Bartram ; Bartram, because of his hatred toward Hammond. One 
resource there might be. Could they pass each other without a 
salutation? Arthur Hammond, for his part, would have dearly 
liked to do this, but whilst he was hesitating, he heard himself 
addressed. 

‘Ah, Hammond! Heard you were down here.’ 

‘Yes ? ’—this rather interrogatively. 

‘Been shooting, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he replied, and this time affirmatively. 

‘Well, you rather startled me, popping down on the road so 
suddenly ’—and whilst he said this it appeared in the twilight to 
his hearer that Bartram eyed him keenly. Perhaps he wanted to 
ascertain who had come so inopportunely upon him some short 
time before, 
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‘TI came through the copse,’ said Hammond. 

Once more a pause, which this time no one seemed inclined to 
break. There they stood in close neighbourhood, neither of them 
in the best of tempers. Of the two, however, it was Bartram who 
presented the greater outward appearance of calm, as he stood 
slightly leaning against the fence which bordered the road and 
just separated it from the ravine, down which he kept dropping 
pieces of twigs broken off from the bushes growing round. To 
Hammond’s mind his action here was only too like his doings in 
the earlier scene; he broke off a twig and bent it about between 
his strong supple fingers till it pleased him to let it fall out of 
sight into the gloom, torn up and cast away. 

Still it was he who once again suggested subject of conver- 
sation by inquiring after the Seniors. 

‘Not a bad girl—Maggie?’ he continued; and though he 
received no answer he proceeded with his remarks. ‘She is too 
flighty though, and rather too fond of her own way.’ 

‘Miss Senior is the sister of my friend, and I do not intend 
to discuss her conduct.’ 

‘Oh, oh! so she’s cast her spell over you!’ he said a little 
viciously. ‘She tried that with me, but two can play at that 
game. Still, don’t be too sure of your good fortune; I think I 
shall have something to say in my turn.’ 

‘Possibly Miss Senior may disregard your advice.’ 

‘Advice! Well, it would hardly be that, I think I shall go 
and see her myself.’ 

This was more than Hammond could stand. ‘ You scoundrel,’ - 
he cried, ‘ you would go to her after deserting that poor girl ?’ 

‘So the eavesdropper was you!’ interrupted Bartram icily ; 
‘ you didn’t hesitate to spy !’ 

‘It was unintentional on my part; but nothing that I 
heard was out of keeping with my previous knowledge of your 
character.’ : 

‘Unintentional, of course! It is really strange how many 
things are unintentional. I congratulate myself on not having, 
as I meant, written a letter to Miss Senior. You might have 
read it unintentionally ; wnintentionally, of course.’ 

Maddened by this last taunt, Hammond made a hasty step 
forward, with what motive or with what meaning he was never to 
know. Bartram started back a pace, leant too heavily on the fence, 
and the next moment fell through the bushes and crashed down 
the ravine. 

It was all the work of a moment. Before Hammond was con- 
scious even of his change of attitude, for what he had done 
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amounted to little more than that, he stood alone on the road, 
listening vaguely for a cry or a sound, and hearing nothing. 

He stood motionless for a minute or two, expecting to hear or 
see something of his late opponent. At last, growing anxious, he 
shouted aloud, but there was no sound answering to his cries, often 
repeated though they were. In vain he peered down over the 
brink, for the gathering darkness was now a sufficient obstacle to 
prevent his sight penetrating to where Bartram lay, if indeed he 
was lying there. With each moment his alarm increased. Was 
it possible, he thought, that some serious accident had occurred, 
and through his instrumentality? A great terror seized him. 
Now his thoughts passed to her about whom they had been 
speaking, and instinctively placing the worst construction on 
his situation, he wondered vaguely whether she would deem him 
guilty of murder, for so he shudderingly thought men might 
term the death, and whether he would dare to appear before 
her again. 

Pshaw! it was all nonsense; the ravine, as he knew, was not 
deep, neither were its sides steep enough to kill, nor was the stream 
at its bottom deep enough todrown. At any rate, investigation of 
the accident was the first necessity. He pressed cautiously through 
the hedge and climbed slowly and laboriously down the slope. 
There were signs of the recent catastrophe in the broken bushes, 
while here and there the loosened earth spoke of the passage of 
some heavy body that had forced its way down. He had dreaded 
reaching the bottom for fear of what might be found there ; but, 
once arrived, there were no signs to justify an excessive alarm, for 
though marks seemed to indicate some slip into the stream, on the 
other side were marks of an almost similar character. In a 
moment quite a contrary fear overcame him. What if his rival 
were in wait to take his revenge on him as he groped about! Each 
glance around seemed cast to discover a secret danger lurking 
behind some bushes, while he half expected to feel the weight of 
some heavy stone, or to hear the whizz of a bullet pass by his ear. 
Some effort indeed was needed before he could determine to 
explore the place more clearly by the light of the matches he had 
in his pocket. Pulling out the box, he twisted several of them 
together, and furnished with a light, wandered first along the one 
bank, then along the other. On one side, marks as if a man had 
slipped into the water; on the other, marks as if he had climbed 
out again. Such at least was the conclusion at which he had 
arrived when the extemporised torch burnt itself out, and match 
lighted after match did nothing but confirm the conjecture. He 
had tried the water with a stick, then tramped into it himself, and 
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found that it came very far above his knees. The work was 
terrible enough, walking up and down, now on loose banks and 
then in the water, biting in its cold, with pieces of ice floating 
and striking against his legs, with no light beyond that so 
fitfully afforded by a half-consumed match, while in his heart 
alternated fear of what he might find, with fear of what some 
foe now hidden in the gloom might do. 

At last the search was over; listen though he might, no sound 
was to be heard, and it was almost with a sigh of relief that he 
saw the last vesta flare, fall, and end its short life with a quick 
hiss as it met the water. He climbed to the road wet and shiver- 
ing, paused a moment, and then set off resolutely on his way to 
the Manor. On one thing he had determined ; he would tell his 
host of his adventure. This he resolved to do, not so much 
because he felt any particular anxiety as to the past, but lest 
ulterior consequences should arise, in which case he knew how 
great would be the advantages of a previous confidence. Still the 
silence was unexplained, in itself a trouble. He ran briskly along 
the road, walking now and again half in order to listen, though 
what for he hardly knew. All around was still; once only was 
the universal quiet broken, and then by what seemed the dis- 
charge of a gun, reminding him of the shooting party, that. must 
have deserted the moor some time ago. Probably one of their 
number was firing off a loaded barrel into the air. 

Before him the house already loomed through the thick air, 
while lying just in front was the lake, hard frozen and glim- 
mering weirdly in the night; and crossing the park, he made for 
a side door, thinking to catch his host and get him to himself for 
a short time in the library before dinner. 

The best-made plans are liable to interruption. He found 
Senior, indeed, or, to speak more truly, Senior found him, since 
hardly had he opened the door when he heard a great voice salute 
him. 

‘Halla, Hammond ; there you come at last! Now go and dress 
at once, and get down to the drawing-room, like a good fellow.’ 

‘ But look here, I want to say a few words to you.’ 

‘ Can’t help it, my dear fellow; we are in a regular fix. Here’s 
my old aunt, Lady Brown, come down on us without notice and 
with piles of luggage. She said she thought she would take us by 
surprise, and for my part she has succeeded admirably. But 
surprises are not always pleasant. Goand dress, and help Maggie 
to entertain her.’ 

The remonstrance he commenced was cut short peremptorily 
by Charlie, who explained that the rest of the shooting party were 
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cowering—at least, so he said—in the billiard-room, while Lady 
Brown and Miss Senior were alone in the drawing-room. 

‘She has only been here a couple of hours, and already she’s 
managed to point out six different things which require immediate 
alteration ; so if you want to earn Maggie’s eternal gratitude, go 
and divert the attack, and save a portion of the building from 
sentence of condemnation.’ 

With these words he hurried off, and Hammond, perforce, 
sought his room. He was annoyed, indeed, that his explanation 
should be postponed, but then the hours after dinner would 
afford sufficient opportunity. 

Man proposes, but the most insignificant circumstances are 
often sufficient to play the part of Providence in dispensing with 
his intentions, that is, if he is not very tenacious of his purpose. 
Such was scarcely Hammond’s character. 

When he came into the drawing-room he felt an instant pang 
of sympathy with his friend’s alarm at the new advent. But even 
this feeling was entirely subordinated by that of surprise, which 
took possession of him on finding himself viewed in the light of 
an old friend within two minutes of his introduction. Though he 
missed some words of Lady Brown’s conversation through his 
astonishment, what he heard was enough to convince him of her 
ladyship’s vivacity. ‘ Oh, yes, Mr. Hammond,’ she concluded, ‘ so I 
was very very sorry to hear of your brother’s misfortune—his sad 
accident, I may call it.’ 

‘But, Lady Brown, I’m afraid there is some mistake,’ and 
as he spoke he looked interrogatively into Maggie’s eyes, which 
were sparkling with amusement. 

‘Mistake! Oh no, indeed! But perhaps it is not sobad as 
Maggie told me.’ 

‘The mistake is that I have no brother’—again a look at 
Maggie. She knew about his family circumstances ; at least, she 
ought to have done so, since it had formed the subject of many of 
his somewhat confidential conversations with her. Indeed, what 
is the use of family connections, except to afford interesting sub- 
jects for gossip! 

‘No brother! But, Maggie, you told me that Mr. Hammond’s 
brother—yes, I am quite sure you said Mr. Hammond,’ as if in 
answer to a possible remonstrance—‘ had met with a bad fall in 
hunting.’ 

‘Oh no, aunt,’ replied that young lady amid blushes, which 
seemed to say that she would not be so very surprised if she had 
made the mistake; ‘it was the brother of Charlie’s friend, 
Mr. Normanby.’ 
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‘Mr. Normanby—poor Mr. Normanby ; how very sorry Iam!’ 
continued the benevolently disposed Lady Brown. 

So open was the fact of the hatred existing between this pair 
of brethren, of whom the elder had been injured, that all Maggie 
could do was to reply— 

‘Perhaps you won’t find Mr. Normanby so inconsolable as you 
suppose, aunt. Ah, here he comes!’ she said, looking to the 
door. 

Hammond was mistaken if he thought that he would gain a 
release from Lady Brown through the need she lay under of ex- 
pressing her condolences to Mr. Normanby, on the serious accident 
that had befallen his elder brother. No doubt the sympathy 
was expressed, and that demonstratively ; but when that task was 
over, she turned to him again before he could come over to 
Miss Senior’s side. She talked to him during dinner when she 
could spare time from her plate or from the many little pieces of 
advice that she thought it expedient to address to her young 
hostess and niece ; and when they entered the drawing-room his 
heart sank within him as her now well-known voice pronounced 
his name. There, however, he had to stay while the other men 
slowly crept away to smoke, and it was only the stroke of 
eleven that sounded his release. 

His last evening monopolised by that old woman, was his 
bitter reflection as he hurried off to join the others, with the 
intention of seizing his opportunity of getting a private talk with 
Charlie Senior. 

‘Torn yourself away from the siren at last!’ was the remark 
that greeted him as he joined the party, who had just finished a 
game of pool. Another was formed and he joined it, and when 
that was over he found himself engaged to play a game of bil- 
liards with a man who had been his antagonist the two preceding 
nights. This done, he thought his opportunity would come. But 
to his intense annoyance, they had hardly begun when Charlie 
Senior rose and said, ‘ Well, you two, I think I shall be going off. 
Just turn out the lights when you’ve done,’ and with these words 
he sauntered from the room. For the life of him Hammond felt 
that he could not break off to follow; that, indeed, would be 
making too much of what now was coming to appear to him in 
the light of a somewhat trivial mishap. His chance for the even- 
ing was gone, since the same fear of prominence which would 
not allow of his going off from his game, hindered him afterwards 
from going to Charlie’s room, where the latter, honest fellow, was 
in bed, and deep, to all likelihood, in sleep. 

The morning broke bright and clear, keen frost and wintry 
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sun. Hammond dressed quickly, and then, with a look at his 
watch, determined on a brisk walk before breakfast. That at least 
was all the motive he confessed to himself; but in his heart there 
was no doubt, even as he started, that the walk would lead past 
the scene of last night’s collision. Once more he examined the 
ground carefully ; this time, it is true, witha desire to escape the 
observations of any spectator who might wonder at his careful 
scrutiny of the ground; and once again he came to the conclusion 
that there was nothing to justify the alarm that he had felt. So 
convinced was he of this, that he began to congratulate himself 
on the chapter of accidents that had stood in the way of his 
intended confession. Lady Brown almost assumed the aspect 
of a special envoy of Providence, though the angelic attributes 
usually assumed by such a personage were, to Hammond’s mind, 
monopolised by her niece, the fair Maggie, who, on his entry into 
the breakfast-room, was sitting at the end of the table, pouring 
out coffee, and brightly chatting about the prospect of skating on 
the lake that very morning. 

This project was received with favour, and by none with more 
than by Arthur Hammond, who saw in it a chance of having some 
private conversation—but this time not with the male member of 
the Senior family. 

No place indeed could have been found more suitable for his 
purpose than the lake; though not large in extent, it was com- 
posed of so many coves, with sloping shores lined down to the 
very water’s edge with fir and larch, that solitude existed almost 
independent of distance. Yet for the time all stayed together, 
diverting themselves by skating in groups, or from the moral 
elevation of skates playing those old games which would be childish 
on the solid earth. Soon the fun and the vigour began to flag, 
and the skaters had scattered themselves in twos or threes and 
settled down to the more solitary and serious pastime of figure- 
skating, when suddenly Charlie Senior was summoned to the 
bank. There were two or three strangers, and with them his 
butler. No sooner had he skated up than one of the strangers, 
a servant, so it turned out, of Mr. Bartram, inquired anxiously 
whether he had seen his master. Mr. Bartram, he said, had gone 
out the previous afternoon, and had not been seen since. His 
delay, indeed, had excited no anxiety till prolonged into the small 
hours of the night; but since the morning broke they had been 
searching for him in all directions. Had Mr. Senior seen anything 
of him? Mr. Senior, of course, had done nothing of the kind; 
but as the nearest of his neighbours, he felt that it behoved him 
to undertake the duty of leader in a search for a man whose loss 
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or absence he was unable to deplore. His task was to be but 
short. 

Meantime events had so kindly smiled on his wishes that 
Hammond found himself skating alone with Maggie Senior at the 
far end of the lake. Side by side, and almost without a word, 
they: had skated round one cove, and now, passing once more 
across the main water of the lake, they were on the point of 
entering another when he determined to break the silence that 
bore so heavily on his equanimity. She, on her part, quickly 
glided by him with unruffled and seemingly unperceptive mien. 
Could he but know whether she had a suspicion of what was 
in his thoughts! 

‘My last day here, and my last day of holidays,’ said he at 
length, with a clumsy unoriginality. 

‘Must you really go ?—but I suppose you must, with all your - 
important cases!’ was her bright response. 

‘I’m sorry to say I must; you know I would not go if I could 
help it’ (rather an assumption, as he himself wanted to know if 
she did know). ‘I can’t tell you how much I’ve enjoyed myself, 
Miss Senior, all through your kindness; and now I shall go back 
and dream of these days in my solitary chambers ’—and he with 
his two or three clubs! 

‘Oh, you do feel lonely sometimes?’—and with this half 
inquiry she stopped. Her reticence gave him hope. A short 
time ago, had they been talking of loneliness, she would have 
bantered him, and told him he ought to marry, and offered to 
have picked out the very nicest of her friends for him, but now 
she was quiet. He burst out impetuously— 

‘Lonely! Yes, indeed! Miss Senior—Maggie, will you take 
pity on my loneliness?’ He paused, and then again, ‘ Maggie, 
darling, will you be my wife ?’ 

In the moment of time that he stayed waiting in quiet for an 
answer the whole scene imprinted itself on his vision, vivid then, 
to be rendered far more vivid by after events. They were moving 
very slowly now, up a narrow creek, on each side of which rose 
high banks covered with the dark-green firs, themselves thrown 
into the stronger relief by having a bright mantle of silver frost. 
On one side the bright sun was casting stunted shadows on the ice, 
which otherwise lay sound, pure, glassy and clear. He waited 
still, yet she had made no effort to withdraw the hand that lay 
within his grasp, while the warm blush that spread over her cheeks 
was a proclamation of victory. Already she was gliding closer, 
half turning towards him, though her downcast head would not 
allow her lover to read the expression on her face. Then suddenly 
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she stayed, her manner changed, and one wild cry burst from her 
lips: ‘Oh, he has come—come for me!’ 

That was all, but her eyes now were wide open, gazing in 
horror at some object presenting itself to her view; her whole 
body was stiffened and rigid. 

Calling loudly for help, Arthur seized her in his arms, knelt on 
the ice to steady both himself and her; and then he too looked, 
and saw what she had seen. 

Just in front of them, peering up through the crystal clear 
ice, was the face of Bartram. The eyes, wide open, seemed gazing 
upon them with a steady daring born of death. 

A closer inspection convinced Hammond that. what he saw was 
not illusion. It was indeed Bartram’s face. 

As he realised this the whole mystery was solved by a sudden 
flash of intelligence, and he bent his head and groaned. He saw 
it now. Bartram must have fallen into the stream in a stunned 
condition, to be drawn down by the current under the ice; while 
in his hasty imperfect search he had omitted to follow the course 
of the stream far enough along the ravine. How long he knelt 
there, holding Maggie’s still form in his arms, he could not say. 
Time was annihilated in the succession of thoughts that passed 
through his mind. He saw himself branded as a murderer. The 
past, indeed, was but matter for one long regret; had he made a 
confidant of his friend the night before, things would have had an 
aspect somewhat less black than that which they now bore; could 
he but go back twenty-four hours to the time before that accursed 
meeting; could he even pass the barrier which had arisen since 
he came skating along that cove with every prospect of joy! The 
cup which had appeared so full had been knocked rudely from his 
lips, and the rigid cold eyes which now met and fascinated his 
own smiled the satisfaction and triumph of his rival. ‘ Before the 
two years had elapsed he had come to look upon his bride.’ 

The sound of approach broke the silence. First came the 
skirring ring of the skaters; then the weight of these coming 
made the ice vibrate and the water to shake, and with them the 
body that lay beneath shook, vibrated, and came with a thud or 
two against the frozen surface, as if knocking for release. The 
other skaters had been attracted by their cries and had hurried up, 
among them Charlie Senior. They clustered round, and Arthur 
beckoned them to the terrible spectacle in silence. 

Now it was that Senior’s good sound common sense exhibited 
itself. His first care was for his sister. He shouted loudly for 
one of the chairs they had had down by the bank, placed her on it, 
and after telling Hammond to look sharp and come along, started 
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home. They followed. Maggie was got to bed, still unconscious, 
and the doctor sent for. 

Then he came down to Hammond, and the other told him 
briefly how they had come upon the sight. Of course he could 
not now, as he would have done the night before, make a full 
confidence to his old friend, neither did he feel himself able to 
relate the conversation that had passed between him and Maggie. 
That, indeed, was all a thing of the past. His condition was 
wretched enough, and he only longed for the hour to come when 
he would be obliged to start to catch his train. Life had lost its 
charm and its interest, but so indifferent was everything to him 
that he could go mechanically through his ordinary course. One 
gleam of light came through the opinion of the doctor, who 
announced that Maggie must be kept quiet, but seemed hopeful 
about her condition. Yet the light only accentuated the dark- 
ness, and he was glad to see the dog-cart come round to the door 
to take him to the station. It was no selfish feeling that made 
him welcome departure; for the young girl who lay upstairs he 
felt that he could have done anything, suffered anything; but in 
the condition in which she was, there was no assistance that he 
could render, while for him, at least, the whole surroundings were 
charged with electrical disturbance. 

The journey was rich in emotional experiences. On the small 
local line, which he traversed at first, he had a carriage to him- 
self; and very probably the fifty or sixty minutes thus spent alone 
were the most terrible of his life. He was transplanted into a 
sudden tragedy. In their most prosaic aspect the circumstances 
of the case presented abundant room for foreboding and an 
agonised unreflecting remorse, but this was not all that he had to 
face. The horrid fascination of the sudden discovery still held him 
in its spell, and over and over again was repeated the surprise with 
which he viewed the too real vision, till when the train rattled 
noisily through the gloom of the tunnels, those mocking open 
eyes seemed staring at him through the glare out of the darkness. 
We all have our chamber of Gehenna flung open to us at some 
time, and that well-cushioned first-class was his. 

After that the company ‘of others in the main-line express, 
formerly dreaded, was a relief which he had never contemplated. 
Their conversation and laughter sounded him a respite from the 
tribunal of introspection; till, under the influence of his sur- 
roundings, he even became calm enough to make a dispassionate 
survey of his position with reference to future courses of action, an 
aspect which had scarcely occurred to him till the present moment. 
But now he was struck by the necessity for decision. Each 
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contingency had to be calculated for, and long before he had 
exhausted the subject, before he had even begun to think about 
immediate action, the train rushed into the terminus, and inter- 
rupting himself hastily, he hailed a hansom and drove away to his 
club. 

When he reached his chambers late that night, fatigue and 
the effects of excitement left him once more a prey to the more 
sensational dread which the occurrence had inspired. This wore 
away with the night, and the next day, despite all its business, 
saw him bent on practical decision. 

There was no need for haste ; that might do harm, it could not 
do good; till the inquest was over nothing could be done—unless 
he wished to incriminate himself without call. Yes, everything 
depended on the inquest! The more he thought of it, the more 
sure he was. What could the verdict be? That idea occurred 
to him at what might seem a late stage of the proceedings, yet, 
once thought, he felt no doubt as to its nature. There had been 
no struggle, to his knowledge no spectator. It must be one of 
‘ Accidental death.’ 

He pondered long and deeply. At the end he arrived at a re- 
solution which was quite as sensible as, perhaps even more sensible 
than, could have been expected. Should the verdict be as he 
anticipated, one of ‘ Accidental death,’ he resolved to leave matters 
alone. In the world’s eye he was unconnected with the mishap, 
and, whatever might be the sentimental view, he felt—nay, he 
knew—that he was in very truth absolutely and morally guiltless. 
On the other hand, should the jury, for some reason or other, de- 
cide that death had been caused by murder, and should suspicion 
fix itself on any other man, it would be his duty, he felt, to come 
forward and tell the plain story of that terrible evening, let the 
result be what it might. A shudder ran through him as he 
thought what that result must almost inevitably be. Would any 
one believe his tale, so long concealed? Yet when some risk 
had to be run, that seemed by far the slightest. 

Only one thing still pressed for decision. Even were the 
verdict what he hoped, could he, dare he, seek Maggie for his 
wife ? At one minute he recoiled from the idea, thinking of the 
seal which such a union would set upon his action, again imagin- 
ing the harassing dread which would haunt him in a union with 
a woman whom he loved, and yet from whom he must always 
keep one chamber of his heart closely barred. Then he turned to 
her. From what he had seen there could be little doubt of her 
love. Would it be right to fling aside and repel the affection 
which he had sought and incited? No, a thousand times no! 
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With an effort he vowed solemn[y that he would once more meet 
her, and ask her for the answer which he felt had been ready in 
the mind though unexpressed by the lips. 

Strengthened in this resolve, he rose the third morning after 
his return. From a hurried scrawl from Charlie Senior he knew 
that the inquest had been held the day before, and he looked for 
a letter which might give him information as to its result. There 
was none; and, search though he did, there was no news to be 
gained from the morning papers, and he went into court in 
suspense. 

The case on which he was engaged was long and dreary. 
Lunch-time came and went, and once more he sat in his place, 
striving to give his whole attention to the arguments of the 
opposing counsel. So wearied had his neighbour become that 
he was deep in the surreptitious perusal of an evening paper. 
Glancing over him, his eye was caught by a paragraph. It was 
the end of the account of the inquest. He read on till almost in 
a circle of fire the verdict seemed blazed into his eyes. ‘ Wilful 
murder!’ The court swam around him, but he forced down his 
emotion, and looked once more for some line or two as yet unread. 
There they were. ‘The police believe that they hold a clue to the 
murder. Just then with a start he heard his name called. The 
first thought that flashed through his mind was that the clue had 
been unravelled, and that the moment of his arrest had come. 

Once again, and then he realised that it was the voice of the 
judge, who was calling on him with reference to some point that 
had arisen. Mechanically he rose to his feet, mechanically he 
said some words, without knowing what they were, whether they 
had reference to the case, or even whether they made sense in 
themselves. Probably they did, or else they were understood as 
such, for the case went on. Shortly afterwards the court rose, 
and he was free to go home, perhaps for the last time. 

He went back, mounted the stairs slowly, half expecting to find 
some one awaiting him. 

On his table lay a letter and a country newspaper, the heralds 
of his fate. He hesitated dreamily, then putting forth his hand, 
took the paper, tore off the cover, turning it over with a sense of 
impatience because the account of the inquest did not present itself 
instantly to his view. At last he found it. 

The first witness was Bartram’s butler, who deposed to the 
absence of his master and his search for him. Then he went on to 
describe the finding of the body and its extraction from the water. 
All this Hammond read with a sense that it was but what he had 
expected, that it had all happened ages ago. But what was it - 
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that startled him and that made him scan the words eagerly and 
excitedly? The witness told how after drawing the body from the 
water, they discovered a shot wound in the back under the left 
shoulder. Hammond hurried on in his reading. The next witness, 
a surgeon, described the wound, and stated that it was the cause 
of death. ‘In his opinion,’ so the report ran, ‘ the deceased must 
have been standing at the edge of the water at some open part 
when he was shot from behind, and then had fallen already dead 
into the lake.’ As might be expected, the summing-up of the 
coroner was in the same strain, and the verdict of the jury 
expressed their entire concurrence. 

Now the letter was seized upon. It came from Charlie Senior, 
who wrote that he had sent a newspaper which contained a full 
account of the inquest; and after briefly mentioning the verdict, 
he said, ‘the fact is that it appears that Bartram had seduced a 
daughter of one of his own tenants, engaged to a young farmer ; 
there is little or no doubt that her sweetheart took the only revenge 
that lay in his power.’ Of course he expressed a hope, to be 
gratified as after events proved, that the man would not be 
caught. 

To Hammond it seemed too sudden and too wonderful to be 
true, and only a repeated perusal of both letter and paper made 
him realise that what he read was fact and no illusion. 

Then he turned to the end of Senior’s letter. It said, ‘ You will 
be glad to hear that Maggie is much better. The doctor thinks 
she had better get away from this place as soon as possible, so 
next week we shall start for the Riviera. Then we shall work 
round by the Italian lakes to the Engadine, which we shall 
reach about Easter. Why don’t you come and join us there?’ 


And it was in a valley in the Engadine that the long-delayed 
answer was given. 


EDWARD KERSEY. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 


STRUCK DOWN, 


Lapy. JONES found that though she had gained her point, she 
was not to be allowed to be happy in her own way. She might 
have done good by stealth, but she was to be made to blush for 
it. She had raised a storm about her ears. The presence of the 
bailiffs at Blackhall had not ‘been more widely known than their 
speedy departure was noised abroad, and as the second circum- 
stance was much more wonderful than the first, it had its due 
share of attention, while the explanation of the mystery—strange 
enough in itself—was shrewdly guessed, or leaked out some- 
how. Lady Jones was the person who had rid Blackhall of the 
bailiffs. She had bought them off. She was backing her no 
longer unlucky landlord to a fabulous extent. It was un- 
commonly generous of her, and it was to be hoped that she 
would not confine her lavish favours to an unworthy recipient. It 
was a shame of Jem Endicott to consent to prey on a woman, a 
widow, his tenant! Pay his debts! As well attempt to fill up 
Delaval Pool, which, as everybody knew, was bottomless in some 
places. Bad as old Hugh Endicott had been, you would not have 
found him guilty of such a scurvy trick. 

It was not Jem who grew restive or ‘rode on the top of his 
commission,’ that extraordinary mode of excess in horsemanship and 
general progress. It was positively pathetic—humiliating, George 
Fielding called it in his discontent—to see the manner in which 
Jem tried to accommodate himself to his new position, that of a 
man who owed his retaining Blackhall to the liberality of a woman, 
a stranger, whose substitute and puppet he must thenceforth be. 

He mastered himself and came continually and consulted her, 
as he had never consulted anyone before, on his proper business. 
She gave him good advice, being herself a quick-witted, observant 
woman of some experience, and did not season it with a grain of 
patronage or overbearing interference. There was no need that 
it should gall him. He could not avoid discovering, notwith- 
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standing his self-depreciation, that she liked to have him at the 
Court, that he was always welcome ; so he went and sat with her 
as the Rev. Miles North was addicted to sitting in her rooms, 
and as Jem had sat nowhere out of his own house before, except 
in the bar-room and parlour of the Furze Bush. He was not 
very lively company, and he could not say that he exactly en- 
joyed the performance, which was a novel form of constraint to 
him, but insensibly a degree of intimacy grew up between him 
and his creditor. He acquired a habit of appealing to her, and 
putting confidence in her as other people were apt to do. For 
without any consciousness of the fact on her part, she had the gift 
of being sympathetic and of inspiring confidence. 

It was not Lucy who quarrelled with Lady Jones for delivering 
Jem when he was all but checkmated. Lucy was not only 
heartily thankful ; she was secretly proud of the result of her in- 
terference. Her friend had saved Jem and all of them; and she 
was ready to go to Lady Jones, every time she could get away 
from Celia, with sweet shy caresses, which her ladyship, though 
she was not naturally a demonstrative woman, returned with 
interest. 

It was Mrs. Reynolds who in the first place fell on her neigh- 
bour across The Green. Her large presence appeared positively 
to fill the Court, while she proceeded to hold up her black-gloved 
hands in amazement and protest. ‘ My dear creature, what is this 
Ihear? Are you out of your senses? If you will throw away a 
large sum of money, there are many excellent charities, and there 
is always the Clergy Relief Fund. But to attempt to bolster up 
your landlord, who ought rather to be benefiting you—a man 
who has been practically a-bankrupt ever since he came into his 
wretched property—a disagreeable, low-lived, hulking fellow! I 
hear such stories of his sitting evening after evening in the 
Furze Bush—one of those perfectly untrustworthy, disreputable 
Endicotts—there was never anything half so foolish done in this 
world! Why did you not send for me when he had the unwarrant- 
able impertinence to apply to you to get the bailiffs out? I could 
have given him his answer. If you had asked me I could have 
told you.’ 

‘But you see I did not ask you, because I thought I was old 
enough to judge for myself, said Lady Jones, trying to possess 
her soul in patience and to bear in mind that it was Mrs. Rey- 
nolds who had, however unwittingly, smoothed the way for her 
return to Oxcleeve, and her subsequent rescue of Jem and Black- 
hall. 

‘Oh, we poor widows who have lost our natural protectors and 
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counsellors can never be said to be able to take care of ourselves, 
though we may be fit to keep guard over the welfare of each 
other, if we are permitted,’ said Mrs. Reynolds with a slight air of 
offence. ‘And that reminds me,’ she began again with renewed 
zeal, ‘of what you in your innocence—for you are very innocent 
and simple, if you will excuse me for saying so—may not have 
dreamt of, something which you may never have taken into con- 
sideration—I declare I don’t believe it has once occurred to you 
that your landlord, however much of a lout and a boor he may be, 
is a young man! [I believe some people would regard him, in the 
light of his size and his tolerable features, fine-looking, though he 
is far from the style of man I admire. You know how people will 
talk when a single man and a widow are in question.’ 

Lady Jones’s first answer to this speech was a stare of pure - 
astonishment and bewilderment—her next, a peal of discomfiting 
laughter, which Mrs. Reynolds inevitably resented more indignantly 
than any other scouting of her advice. She had never heard 
Lady Jones laugh like that before. It might be hysterical; other- 
wise, it was positively improper, in the dress she wore and under 
the circumstances. 

The laugher was ready to express her contrition the moment 
she could subdue the unseemly merriment, but she was nearly set 
off into another peal by recalling sundry items to Mrs. Reynolds. 
‘T am old enough to be his mother—no, not quite that of course, 
still much, much older, six or eight years at least, and I am 
absolutely venerable, compared to him in experience. Oh, poor 
Jem, to be matched with a widow six or eight years his senior, 
who cannot walk and is hoary-headed !’ 

‘Years are nothing in such infatuations; neither, I believe, 
are personal defects and infirmities, to which I should not have 
alluded, of course, if you had not mentioned them,’ said Mrs. 
Reynolds with a mixture of sternness and gloom. ‘Jem indeed!’ 
she was saying to herself as she prepared to take her leave. She 
had a horrible fear that she might have been dreadfully de- 
ceived in Lady Jones. She did not know what to think, unless 
colonial manners were very strange, or the head of the late Sir 
Benjamin’s widow was turned, she had shown such obstinacy and 
levity. 

Lady Jones’s next assailant startled her still more, though the 
assault was of a totally different kind. In the course of the 
following afternoon, Nettie Barnes hurried down the garden path 
while the Barnes’s carriage stood at the gate. ‘I am come to 
beg your pardon, Lacy Jones,’ called cheery Nettie in at the open 
window, ‘ and to ask if you will do father a great favour at the same 
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time. He is ashamed to ask it, but necessity has no law, he says. 
He is so lame with gout that he cannot get in or out of the 
carriage without the greatest difficulty, while he must speak half 
a dozen words to you. He has driven to Oxcleeve on purpose, 
and he will be so much obliged if you will go out to him, since he 
cannot come in to you. The weather is dry and not cold—he will 
not detain you a couple of minutes.’ 

‘Has Mrs. Reynolds brought all the Barnes tribe upon me ?’” 
reflected Lady Jones angrily, for she was originally neither meek 
nor patient—‘I did not think Greg Barnes would have lent 
himself to her intolerable impertinence.’ She went out as she 
was sitting, without suffering Nettie to summon a servant to get 
her a shawl and bonnet; she did not accept the offer of the girl’s 
arm though she had really liked her ; she walked slowly down the 
flagged path, and prepared to stand coldly and stiffly by the 
carriage-door, without any attempt to hide her sense that a 
liberty had been taken with her—waiting till the occupant of the 
carriage had delivered himself of the ill-judged remonstrance he 
had come to make. 

But it was impossible to resist Greg Barnes as he leant half- 
way out of the carriage with both his hands held out. ‘ Lady 
Jones,’ he said, ‘I don’t care what you think of me-—call me an 
intrusive, ill-bred, old country bumpkin if you like—but I could 
not rest till I had come and told you what I think of your good- 
ness, and to thank you from the bottom of my heart for what you 
have done. I would have given a good deal to be able to do it 
myself, and to hold out a helping hand in any way to young 
Endicott, who has been as hard-driven as ever poor lad found him- 
self, But, in the first place, he would not take my hand, and in 
the second, I could not hold it out in justice to my family. I am 
an old man and not a rich one, though some people choose to 
make me out so. I am suffering like my neighbours; Providence 
has not seen fit to send me a lad, only a couple of lasses—fine 
enough lasses, though I say it—eh, Nettie !—I have nothing to say 
against my two lasses, but they as well as their mother have to 
be provided for, while lads might have shifted for themselves, 
more or less. So a stranger has to step in and prevent one of the 
oldest families in this part of the country from being cleared out 
root and branch—a good riddance, some people have the cheek to 
say, but it would have been nothing of the kind, madam—mete 
out to them, or to any one of us, a strict measure of our deserts, 
and I should like to see what would happen. Bless you! I remem- 
ber the Endicotts of Blackhall for three generations. The first 
generation, your landlord’s grandfather and grandmother and his 
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granduncles and grandaunts, were as decent a lot of people as you 
could wish to see. Unluckily for those that came after them, they 
were not a long-lived race and they did not two of them settle in 
Devonshire. If the next generation went wrong, the world 
stoned them more heavily than they deserved ; even Wild Hugh 
was not so black as he has been painted, and he had an awful 
price to pay. Young Jem has been made the scapegoat, and he 
has been called on to suffer, not for his own sins, but for the sins of 
those who went before him. You deserve the gratitude of every 
true Devonshire man for giving the scapegoat a sight of land 
when he was in the deepest water. Now, madam, though I’m 
twice as lame as you are, if I may hint at lameness in connection 
with a lady, I would have managed to hobble on two sticks to 
your door, and not had the effrontery to ask you to wait on me, 
but I feared my bulk, that I might get fast in your gate or your 
door, or that either of my sticks might give way and I might 
have a bad fall and be laid up, and become a nuisance to you— 
another pensioner on your bounty, when you have already done 
enough, more than enough, to serve your kind.’ 

She said not a word—she only hung her head, which she had 
been carrying a little proudly when she came out, and let him 
take her hands and shake them with hearty respect. He thought 
her the shyest of good women of her years. 

And she, when she was in her house again, shrank into the 
darkest corner and hid her face in her hands. Greg Barnes to 
have waited at her gate to praise and thank her, and shake her 
by the hand! It was in ignorance, of course, and she ought not 
to have permitted it, but she could not have imagined even this 
version of an interview between herself and Hugh Endicott’s 
old neighbour and defender. 

A man may do rash and careless things, gambling with his 
health and recklessly risking it for ninety-and-nine times, and 
the hundredth his hereditary enemy, gout or rheumatism, con- 
sumption, heart complaint, brain fever, after having been so long 
defied with impunity, may leap upon him and overcome him at a 
bound, compelling him to pay the full bill and close the account 
with time and with his fellows. 

The autumn passed early into the winter this year, and the 
first spreading out of the great snow sheet on the moor happened 
before Martinmas. But the experience was by no means unprece- 
dented—poor Endicott, for one—though, instead of being that 
inythical person ‘ the oldest inhabitant,’ he was stilla young man— 
had undergone it a good many times. The only difference be- 
tween these early and long winters and the present was that he 
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had then carried such a pack load of care upon his back that the 
weight of it might have broken down the strongest of the old 
packmens’ bridges that were left across the Bar ; and its effect upon 
him had been that it did not appear to be of the slightest personal 
consequence whether the sun shone, or the rain poured, or the 
snow was borne in blinding, stinging white particles on the 
‘whuddering’ blast. He was in circumstances when the weather 
becomes less than nothing—when if a man notices it at all he can 
laugh at it with a grim glee. Now his back was somewhat 
straightened from its load, and he lifted himself up, looked about 
him, remarked that the cold had come unseasonably early this year, 
shivered sympathetically and felt the bitter wind search to his 
matrow. 

It is possible that among the great discoveries in anesthetics 
which the world of medicine has been making lately, some wise 
physician may discover that mental trouble so numbs a man’s 
bodily faculties as to render him not merely insensible but im- 
_ pervious to the consequences of exposure and hardship ; and it is 
only when the counter-irritation is withdrawn, and his mind is 
eased that he feels the bodily evil and knocks under to it. This 
theory may be as true as the other, that unexpected relief from 
worry and the prospect of better days will stimulate a man and 
bring him back from the brink of the grave. 

Anyhow Jem Endicott was not going to cry out like the molly- 
coddles because he felt and shrank from the severity of the 
weather, with what was for him extraordinary sensitiveness this 
autumn. He buried his unusual sensations in the depths of 
his consciousness as things to be ashamed of, and breasted the 
worst of the storms and of the moor together when even Beaver saw 
no cause for the wanton exposure of his person, and grumbled to 
Sally on the waste, when the sheep, the cattle and the ponies ‘ did 
not ought to want help.’ 

Jem caught a bad cold and went about as hoarse as a raven, 
and took it amiss if anybody remarked on his hoarseness or pre- 
sumed to notice his entire loss of appetite. Celia had to beg 
Lucy not to present Jem with another box of lozenges, for she 
was sure he would not content himself with ostentatiously leaving 
it unopened as he had left the last-—-he would ‘ pitch’ it at the 
officious donor’s head. 

A day came when even Jem Endicott could coutrol his ill-used 
body no longer. He had not been able to lie down in bed or to 
shut his eyes for coughing during the whole of the previous night. 
Yet, strange to say—and he considered it as not simply odd but 
unfair—he could not get out of bed or walk across the floor with- 
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out running the risk of reeling and falling, on the following morn- 
ing. He was in violent pain, he was gasping for breath, while his 
eyes were glittering and his lips parched with fever. ‘I say, 
Lucy,’ he hailed that much-put-upon young woman, who had 
treated his non-appearance at the breakfast-table with the most 
respectful forbearance before she at length ventured, in growing 
alarm, to peep into her brother’s room. ‘Something queer has 
come tome. I’ve tried at least half a dozen times to get up and 
I declare I can’t; I’ve lost the way, somehow!’ with a forlorn 
attempt at a smile from Jem, who smiled so seldom. ‘Perhaps it 
is because I’m choking for some reason, and there is a stab in my 
side every time I cough, so that I’m mortally afraid I shall cry 
out like a baby. But you need not mind; I dare say it is because 
I’m not used to being out of sorts. I am a beastly duffer to give 
way to it.’ 

Lucy, in the height of her consternation, showed instinctive 
judgment. She did not run to Celia as she was prone to do, for 
Celia would not have believed her. She never did believe, if she 
could help it, anything she did not care to be told. Instead of 
hastening to see what was wrong and doing her best to set it right, 
she would have detained Lucy to mock at her. Lucy did wisely 
in fetching Beaver instead. The old farm servant stumped up to 
Jem’s bed room, followed closely by his wife, took one look at his 
master, dismissing with indifference Jem’s angry, half-stifled 
‘Hullo, what are you seeking here, Beaver? and you too, Sally? 
It is that goose Lucy.’ 

‘Nay, now, measter, she beant none of a goose; you lie ztill 
there till I fetch doctor. You lie ztill, I zay,’ as Jem made a futile 
effort to rise and slam the door in the face of the intruders. ‘ You 
ha’ got the inflammation on the lungs—plain to be zeen—zame as 
took the cow Daisy. If zo be you move from your bed you'll be 
no better than a dead mon, zure’s fate, afore night. More than 
that, you'll ha’ to lie there a mort o’ days afore you rise up and 
walk across doorstep again. I’m bund to tell you.’ 

‘Oh, Beaver,’ cried Lucy in the utmost dismay, ‘how can you 
say such things, before him too?’ 

‘Because I’m bund to, miss,’ said Beaver stoutly, ‘when a 
man’s life is in the zcales. More by token I never zaid ahint a 
man’s back what I wouldn’t zay his face. And now I'll take the 
Dragon hissen and ride neck and crop, and never ztop though he 
cast every zhoe atween this and doctor’s.’ 

‘ Beaver, I forbid you to take the Dragon,’ panted Jem. 

‘ And what'll hinder me ?’ cried Beaver defiantly. ‘ You ain’t 
fit to vight me, when it’s the nighest chance vor your life I be 
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a-galloping after.’ He threw the end of the sentence over his 
shoulder undauntedly, as he quitted the room without further delay. 

When the doctor arrived his verdict was even more alarming 
than Beaver’s. Jem was labouring under the worst form of pleurisy. 
If he could be pulled through, it would only be by a hard and 
prolonged struggle. He was in considerable danger, and must 
continue so for some time. He stood in urgent need of good 
nursing and the utmost care. It was the doctor’s duty to warn all 
concerned, even as it had been Beaver’s to speak out. 

Jem was too ill to take in the whole truth, or if he took it in, 
he made no sign at first, but lay and strove to digest the tough 
morsel in silence, as he battled with the hitherto unknown ex- 
perience of bodily anguish. 

The new event of Jem’s violent illness acted characteristically 
on the different characters of the two sisters. Celia, forced to 
accept the doctor’s opinion, was first angry as at a personal injury. 
Why had Jem gone and got ill when they were hardly free from 
the worry of his miserable affairs which had at last brought the 
bailiffs into the house? He was never like other men. Those 
connected with him had not a breathing space and were much to be 
pitied. A cowed mood followed Celia’s fit of resentment, and 
Celia cowed, turned out, if anything, a more uncomfortable person 
to deal with than Celia in full feather. She wandered about 
aimlessly, meddling with everything and everybody to no purpose, 
relieving her disconsolateness by finding fault with all the little 
services Lucy sought to render, while Celia showed herself incap- 
able of any service, however small. In fact, her cleverness took 
flight just as her self-control abandoned her. Accustomed only 
to think of herself her whole life long, and to do it admirably, 
poor Celia fell short—lamentably short—when the question was of 
caring for another. Any bungling attempt which she made was 
piteous to see. But she hardly made an attempt; she confined 
herself to railing at things in general, and to giving way to the 
most discouraging, dismal views of the case—she, who a few hours 
before had refused to give credit to the possibility of serious illness 
coming near a person in whom its presence would be inconvenient 
to her—Celia. 

Lucy went about with a blanched face, but kept back those 
plentiful tears of hers more heroically than she had ever kept them 
before, and succeeded in carrying out some of Sally Beaver’s in- 
structions in a way that astonished Sally. This was because Lucy 
in her humility obeyed Sally implicitly, and gave herself up to 
the object she had in hand—anything which would do poor Jem 
good, with complete self-surrender. 
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‘That is all wrong, Lucy,’ Celia kept assailing her sister. 
‘ How do you kuow about making linseed poultices and cooking 
beef tea? I can’t tell you, but I can see it is all wrong.’ 

‘It beant,’ said Sally bluntly; ‘ you go and take up your fal-lal 
of frilling and trimming, or your bookagain. Zee if that will keep 
you ztill and leave other volk at liberty to wait on measter. You let 
Miss Lucy alone. She do be coming on finely; she’ll learn to mix 
and spread a poultice in no time, she will, if she have the chance.’ 

Lucy was leaning over Jem, toiling ineffectually to pile up the 
pillows, so as to let him breathe more freely, while Celia had never 
done more than peep in at the door, and shrink perceptibly from 
what was to her the sorry and humiliating spectacle of the strong 
man struck down in a day, and wrestling for bare breath, like any 
grey-beard soon to draw his last sigh, or feeble child in whom life 
was but faint and flickering from the first. 

‘ Lady Jones!’ muttered Jem, struggling into a sitting posture, 
and throwing up his arms, like a swimmer when he feels his strength 
is failing him and that he is sinking in the abyss. 

This naming of his tenant might be little better than an 
accident, or if Jem meant anything by it, the words might signify 
that he desired her to be told of his illness, lest she should think 
he had failed to keep an appointment with her. But Lucy caught 
at the reference, and the moment Sally Beaver could release her, 
snatched up her garden hat and, without jacket or gloves, ran faster 
than she had run on the day of the bailiffs’ visit to seek counsel 
and sympathy from her friend, to tell her Jem had spoken of 
her. 

Lucy had not argued without her host—Lady Jones was on her 
feet instantly. 

‘ Jem ill!—with pleurisy, bad pleurisy! You must let me come 
over and help to nurse him. I have seen a good deal of illness; 
I shall know what to do. I hope to be of use to him and to spare 
you. My bad walking does not matter so much when I have some- 
body to run my errands, and you will run them for Jem’s sake. 
I can sit day and night by him if it is necessary; I don’t need 
much sleep, and I am a light sleeper. Oh, yes, Lucy, we'll bring 
him round, please God. Many a man has had pleurisy badly and 
got over it, though it is serious enough, and hard upon him, 
poor fellow. Can Sally Beaver do without one of my servants ? 
If so, it will be better, for a stranger may be in the way. Have 
you the right beef in the house for beef-tea, chickens for soup, 
plenty of milk and eggs ?—we shall have to rely on them prin- 
cipally in the meantime. And did he ask for me?—really and 
truly, Lucy ?’ cried Lady Jones, looking wonderfully young in 
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her sympathy. ‘Oh, Iam so glad—and grieved, too, of course, 
for your brother’s illness. But I am happy to think he thought 
of me and was ready to apply to me, as a neighbour and friend, 
in his strait.’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


ON THE BRINK OF THE SHORELESS SEA. 


ALL the time Lady Jones had been speaking she had been 
busy preparing for her departure. She had taken Lucy into her 
bedroom to put up a change of clothes, with the expedition ofa 
woman used to think and act for herself on an emergency. She 
had laid out her dressing-gown and bedroom slippers, and be- 
thought herself of a supply of night-lights which she had at 
hand. 

Her directions to her servants were equally concise and to the 
point. Her pony-carriage was at Ashford for some slight repairs, 
and she would not wait till another conveyance was found for 
her. When Lucy, anxious as she was to return to her brother, 
showed a little hesitation at incurring the responsibility of taking 
a tottering woman, clinging to her arm, across the various goose- 
greens and up and down the miniature lanes which lay between 
the Court and Blackhall, Lady Jones dismissed the objection 
impatiently. 

‘But what if you fall, dear Lady Jones? I may not be able 
to pick you up and drag you along, and, oh dear! Jem will be so 
angry if you come to any harm through me. Don’t you think he 
has enough to do with that dreadful breathiessness and pain and 
cough—oh, how he coughs! as if he would die the next minute— 
without his putting himself into a passion about my letting you 
walk and your tumbling down or something?’ ended poor Lucy, 
unconscious of accomplishing a ludicrous anticlimax. 

‘I shan’t tumble down, and I shall be quite well and strong 
again when I have sat down for five minutes. And what although 
I did fall and could not get up again? I could always crawl on my 
hands and knees. I would willingly do that to reach Black- 
hall, when your brother has called for me.’ 

Lady Jones was an extraordinary woman, extraordinary in her 
energy and her power of attachment. She had not miscalculated 
her strength or her capacity for rallying. Though she reached her 
destination ina state of prostration, which was next to the last straw 
that must break Lucy’s back and deprive her of what wits were left 
her, ady Jones recovered with the marvellous celerity of a strong 
willand a constitution which, however shattered, had originally been 
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robust and elastic. That Celia was not mortally offended by the 
presence of the interloper was a great point gained. Privately, Lucy 
was of opinion that Celia was only too thankful for such an avail- 
able reinforcement of the domestic forces, though she did say in 
an undertone while Lady Jones was still lying back in the first chair 
she had reached, undergoing the process of recovery from what was 
to her the enormous fatigue of a small amount of walking, ‘ Was 
a sick and dying man not enough, that you should bring a dilapi- 
dated woman to fall ill here ?’ 

‘Your brother is not a dying man, I trust,’ interposed Lady 
Jones, the instant her faintness subsided, ‘and I am only knocked 
up for the moment. You see I am better, almost well again, al- 
ready. You will find that I can stand a great deal of wear and 
tear yet, more than most people who have all their faculties, as 
people say. 1 ought to add that I consider you have granted me 
a great favour in allowing me to come over and do what I can for 
my landlord.’ 

Jem was tossing in a restless sleep when Lady Jones entered 
his room, and did not fully wake for some time. She might have 
been figuring in his dreams, for he appeared to take it as a matter 
of course when he found her by his bed, so that no explanation or 
apology was called for. Jem was not what is called a good patient 
with any of his nurses, but he was better and more submissive 
with Lady Jones than with Lucy and the Beavers. 

The only other disparaging comment which Celia made was in 
private to Lucy. Then it appeared that she had taken up Mrs. Rey- 
nolds’s ground. ‘ Do you think she can have taken a fancy for him ? 
It would be outrageous; but there are no fools like old ones and 
it is the only way to account for her conduct. It might not be a 
bad dodge for him, if he recover sufficiently, to marry her. I don’t 
see how it would answer for us—for me especially, since you seem 
to have slipped into her good graces.’ 

‘What !’ cried Lucy, her eye enlarging, and her mouth dimin- 
ishing, ‘and poor Jem lying as illas he can be, and she what she 
is, and ten years older than he at the least! Oh, Celia, how can 
you do it? How have you the heart to say such things, and what 
does it signify what becomes of us, if Jem is dying, as you said a 
moment ago?’ The pent-up tears burst forth in a flood. 

‘My saying it won’t make Jem die, you fool,’ said Celia sullenly. 
‘TI am sure I don’t want him to die; it would be as disagreeable 
and inconvenient a proceeding as every other. But if he should 
die in spite of all that can be done to keep him alive, I do think it 
signifies a good deal what becomes of us. It won’t help him in 
another world, if there be another world, for us not to waste a 
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thought on our crying necessities. The question is whether we 
should be worse off inheriting next to nothing, or left to the tender 
mercies of Lady Jones, with her inheriting the nothing as his 
widow? I suppose she would still retain the provision made for 
her by her first husband, the Australian sheep-farmer——and convict, 
for anything I can tell.’ 

‘Oh, Celia!’ cried Lucy, again putting her hands over her ears 
and fleeing from the most distant echo of the scathing words. 

There was a trying period of suspense when nothing—not even 
the excellent nursing brought into the field by Lady Jones, which 
the doctor could not praise too highly and Sally Beaver ceased to 
be jealous of, in sheer admiration—seemed likely to stay Jem from 
his headlong course to the grave. Even his chief nurse, who had 
shown herself so strong-minded and courageous, lost hope and let 
fall despairing words, when her patient could not hear, of ‘ too late,’ 
‘no blessing on her nursing,’ ‘a fate against which it was vain to 
fight.’ 

George Fielding rode over every morning to inquire for Jem, 
and, when he heard who was installed by the sick man, sat dumb. 
From the date of that piece of information his offers to remain and 
sit up with the sick man ceased. He never even alighted from his 
horse, and so far from asking to see Jem, George did not even re- 
quest to speak with one of the Miss Endicotts, which would only 
have been natural under the circumstances. He dreaded lest word 
or look of his should precipitate a catastrophe. ‘The discovery 
would kill him in his precarious state, I dare say,’ he reflected, ‘ but 
perhaps if he forgave her and died in peace, it would be the best 
thing which could happen.’ Still matters must take their course ; 
George Fielding dared not, as he was a short-sighted sinner, pre- 
sume tointermeddle. Let who would take it upon him to enact a 
small Providence, he had not the assurance or the daring. He 
would not expose the woman he had once loved dearly; and as to 
complicating and cumbering her efforts—to whatever they tended 
—her path was steep and rugged enough without his adding to 
her burden. 

The Rev. Miles North came also and saw Lucy in déshabille, 
with all her little dainty devices and artless artifices cast. aside— 
Lucy pale, worn and fragile-looking, in spite of Lady Jones’s stand- 
ing in the breach, her yellow hair pushed back and ruffled, her 
blue eyes dim with incessant weeping—save when she was with 
Jem, her dress crumpled and disordered. 

Lucy looked helplessly in her clergyman’s face. 

‘Oh, will he die? will he die, Mr. North ?’ she cried, hanging 
on Miles’s words as if he were the lord of life and death. 
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‘My Jem, I used to think I was ill-tsed because he was moody 
and grumpy—as I called it to myself—he who had so much to try 
and trouble him. Oh! if he could only come down from his room 
and go out and in and be moody and grumpy again! And I have 
been wicked, and disobeyed and deceived him. Yes, indeed, Mr. 
North,’ said Lucy, with remorseful horror-stricken eyes, ‘I don’t 
wish anybody to pity me and think better of me than I deserve—- 
though I am bad, I am not so bad as that. But now] shall never 
be able to make amends, to tell him all and ask him to forgive me.’ 

‘ My dear Miss Lucy,’ said the young vicar, with his heart very 
soft and full of commiseration, as he still held the hand she had 
given him, led her to a seat and sat down beside her you judge 
yourself too harshly.’ 

He was persuaded that she referred to some temporary passage 
in her foolish association with his cousin Tony, which at this mo- 
ment he was convinced had arisen from mere girlish ignorance and 
way wardness, easy enough to comprehend in a poor girl who had no 
mother —worse than none—and was in the hands of an elder sister 
so bold, defiant, and altogether irreverent and objectionable as was 
Celia Endicott. It was impossible to be anything save gentle with 
Lucy in her extreme distress. ‘You know we are all far too apt 
to fail our best friends—both earthly and heavenly,’ he told her. 
‘The first may not always be able to hear our confessions, which 
is a great misfortune, no doubt, but from the last we are sure of 
forgiveness, if we are but in earnest in asking for it.’ 

‘It is very good of you to say so,’ said Lucy with mournful 
meekness, thinking how different his tone was from that of the 
temptress Celia, to whom she had just hinted at the cruel aggrava- 
tion of her sisterly grief. 

‘What? Still harping on the beggarly 4/. 10s. ?’ Celia had said. 
‘What on earth does it matter to Jem now? If he is not to carry 
anything with him out of the world, he is quit of his debts with 
the rest. As for your friend Tony, should he ever come down upon 
you for the little accommodation he gave you, as no doubt he 
might when he was hard up, I dare say he will not ask it in the 
meantime, or for a long time to come. He has fled our near 
neighbourhood. He may be a vulture, or carrion crow, but he can- 
not be said to haunt the house of sickness and impending death. 
I suppose he reckons that’s more in his cousin the parson’s way. 
You are an adept at tormenting yourself, and so lamentably 
silly about trifles!’ 

‘Can you do nothing for Jem, Mr. North?’ besought Lucy 
again, from her enormous faith in Miles North’s power with God 
and man. ‘Can you suggest nothing which we may not have 
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tried?’ She drew nearer to him, and spoke in an awed whisper, 
‘Oh, will you pray for poor Jem ?’ 

‘My dear Miss Lucy,’ repeated Miles North, greatly moved, 
‘I am ready to do anything in the world—anything in my power,’ 
he added, by a discreet after-thought—‘ for you, or your brother. 
God knows I am; if I could only be of the least use, nothing 
would make me happier. I came over to ask how Mr. Endicott 
was, and to put my services and the services of the Church at his 
disposal, should he desire them. You tell me he is perpetually 
dozing and wandering in his mind, so that you do not think he 
could follow any reading. If another time is more convenient, 
you have only to let me know. Day or night it will be the same 
tome. If you will trust me to sit up with him, I shall be only 
too glad, and I pledge myself to attend closely to the doctor’s 
orders. I could at least relieve more competent nurses. Besides, 
I am something of a medical man myself. Many clergymen are. 
I have had to attend to the bodily as well as the spiritual wants 
of my poorer parishioners, and prescribe for them, both here and 
elsewhere, before I came to Oxcleeve.’ He paused for a moment 
and then added earnestly, ‘You may be very sure my prayers are 
yours.’ 

‘Oh, thank you!’ she said, with heartfelt gratitude. 

How could he help coming constantly to soothe and comfort 
her, if he could do nothing else? How could she help being a 
little comforted by his unremitting, tender attentions ? 

Lady Jones was sitting beside Jem about ten days after his 
attack. She was looking at him sorrowfully as he lay with his 
eyes shut in what approached to a comatose state. That day the 
doctor, at her suggestion, had brought another physician, sum- 
moned from Exeter, to see his patient. The medical men’s report 
had not been more unfavourable than former reports, but the signs 
appeared to her to be pointing towards the fatal result against 
which she had been maintaining an incessant warfare for more 
than a week. The fever ran so high, and his breathing was so 
short and laboured, that his upper lip was drawn from his teeth 
in a manner which bore a ghastly resemblance toa grin. There 
was the unnatural chalky whiteness round the mouth, contrasting 
with the vivid red on the cheeks. The nostrils were sunk ; indeed 
the whole face had fallen in a little. The hair which she had 
combed to refresh him was matted again the next minute. The 
muscular hands, which within the month had held back Dragon 
without an effort, were stretched out limp and fluttering, plucking 
and picking at the bed-clothes. Suddenly he opened the eyes 
wont to be heavy and downcast, which, when not closed in sleep, 
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had been unnaturally bright and rovingf or a number of days, 
and looked her straight in the face, with such intelligence in the 
glance, that she quaked. 

‘Am I going to die, Lady Jones?’ he asked simply. 

It was not what she had expected him to say; it was a trying 
question, nevertheless. ‘I hope not, my dear boy—you are a boy 
to me, you know ’—she said, struggling to be quiet, ‘ but none of 
us can tell what may happen to you or to any one of us. We are 
all in God’s merciful hands; try to trust Him.’ 

He looked at her more keenly and steadily than he had looked 
throughout his illness. ‘That means that I am as bad as possible. 
I have neither time nor breath to spare. Send for Kitty—Kitty 
Carew—she ought to have been here before.’ 

‘Very well, if you wish it,’ she said, taking care not to express 
the slightest surprise or disapproval of such a summons at such a 
moment. 

‘TI do wish it, and it is the rule to let dying people have what 
they wish—ain’t it? ‘ Give him anything he fancies,” the doctor 
says, when it don’t signify what he takes so far as the poor 
wretch’s life is concerned,’ he went on excitedly, between breaks 
of gasping. and coughing, ‘and I fancy my Kitty’s being here. 
Surely a man has a right to fancy his wife’s being with him—at 
the last, you know.’ 

‘ Wife, Jem!’ She could not help jumping up in dismay, though 
a protest might be fatal to him. 

‘Yes,’ he said; ‘I had better tell you, for you are a good sort, 
and may stand by her when I am gone. I over-persuaded her to 
marry me when she was away from home for her summer holidays, 
more than three years since. She was a mere lass, not eighteen 
then. The child was born the summer before last, and we left 
him with her aunt, who is in the secret.’ 

‘The child! Have you a child as well as a wife?’ gasped 
Lady Jones, as if her breath was going as fast as his. ~ 

‘Yes, I told you. Hughie is more than two years old. He 
was a fine little chap when I saw him five months ago,’ said Jem, 
with something between a sob and a groan. 

Another deception and fraud, another dishonourable conceal- 
ment and heartless outrage against social law, in the miserable 
history of the family! 

Was this the time to cry out against Jem’s follies and sins, 
when there might be only the briefest space left for such repent- 
ance and restitution as were still possible? Was she the woman 
who could make the outery ? 

Jem had taken her, and everybody else whom the news con- 
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cerned, at a complete disadvantage. He had gone far to shut 
their mouths effectually. 

‘ Hughie will be the Squire of Blackhall—poor ill-fated place 
that it is,’ he was muttering to himself. Then he addressed her 
in a louder tone, ‘You will look after his interests; they will be 
your own, considering the money you have lent me.’ 

She to look after the child—the heir—a Hugh Endicott, too !— 
for Jem, in his dogged conservatism, had not scrupled to give his 
son the child’s grandfather’s name, which had, indeed, been borne 
repeatedly in the old family. 

Could Jem have a suspicion, an inspiration, as the near ap- 
proach of death is said to purge men’s eyes from earthly films and 
reveal to them spiritual issues, with facts and shapes which 
would otherwise have remained hidden from them? No; Jem 
was only thinking with what honesty, reason, and strength re- 
mained to him, of the cloudy prospects of his unacknowledged 
wife and child, and seeking to bespeak for them aid which had 
already been lavishly bestowed on himself. 

Lady Jones must learn more at whatever risk. ‘ Does anyone 
here know. of what you have told me? Does Tom Carew know ?’ 

‘ Not a syllable,’ said Jem, with feeble emphasis. ‘He would 
not have been a party to the wrong done to his daughter in keep- 
ing her out of her right. It was a great trouble to her that he 
should be so deceived.’ 

She might have said, ‘ What on earth induced you to go and 
do it? What faintest hope could you have had that the wrong 
would be made right, by anything you could accomplish 
afterwards?’ But Jem was not in a condition to answer such 
questions, if they were ever to be answered. Probably the reply 
to them lay in a nutshell—in a single line of an old song, 


Fair was the maiden, and fond was the lover— 


and desperately foolish, as well as fond, which is not a rare com- 
bination in a lover. 

Still, the whole story, though there was a circumstantiality in 
it, might be a figment of Jem’s fevered brain. ‘Have you proofs 
of what you have said? You are not dreaming, are you? Sick 
men often dream, and accuse themselves of all kinds of misde- 
meanours. You are not dreaming, surely ?’ 

‘ All right,’ said Jem, with what sounded like a ghastly sort 
of philosophy. ‘ Kitty has the marriage lines and the certificates 
of the registration of the child’s birth and baptism. Her aunt 
and cousin witnessed our marriage.’ 

‘Then I will go and send for Kitty—Endicott—as she really 
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is—without losing a moment’s time,’ said Lady Jones firmly. 
‘But I must tell your sisters first. Do you consent? Do you wish 
me to do so?’ 

‘I suppose you must,’ he said reluctantly, with something of 
his old ungraciousness, throwing himself about on his pillow, 
‘There will be a precious row, especially on Celia’s part! As if 
either she or Lucy had any title to interfere! As if Kitty were not 
as good as they are, aye, and a thousand times better, too! What 
have they done for themselves or anyone else since they came into 
the world, I should like to know? As if they were the injured 
persons !’ 

‘Hush, hush, compose yourself! You are doing yourself harm. 
You will not be able to speak to your wife when she comes. 
Never mind who think themselves the injured persons. The 
thing is to redress the injury when it can be redressed. Perhaps 
your sisters have not had great opportunities of doing much either 
for themselves or other people. I know poor Lucy has been 
breaking her heart seeking to do you good. There, I have rung. 
I hear Sally Beaver’s step; keep quiet for your own sake and 
Kitty’s.’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


WARRING RIGHTS, 


ONE of Lady Jones’s self-imposed tasks was anticipated. 
Before she could find Celia and Lucy, Sally Beaver, on her way 
to Jem, stopped her with the announcement: ‘Here be zchool- 
mistress, Tom Carew o’ the Vurze Bush’s daughter, axing for you, 
Lady Jones, and her wont be denied or put off with the tale that 
you are engaged with measter. I thought zchool-mistresses 
teached manners, and in course were up to what they teached ; 
and I had a notion that them cattle had to be in their zchool- 
houses every lawful day—over and aboon the half o’ Zaturday and 
a month or zix weeks in harvest time. This beant Zaturday, nor 
it ain’t harvest time,’ grumbled Sally. 

‘No, Sally, but she must have business with me,’ said the 
woman in request in a stunned way, while at the same time her 
throbbing heart began to beat still more violently. 

Kitty Carew or Endicott was standing, as a suppliant might 
have stood, in the yawning cavity of the hall of the house of 
which she was the rightful mistress. She was in her sensible dark 
Devonshire serge school frock, jacket and black hat, exquisitely 
neat as usual, but with the word schoolmistress and not lady 
written all over her. Her small dark face was twitching with 
strong emotion, which she yet kept down by a Herculean effort. 
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Her craving, imploring eyes, glowing with suppressed fire, cried 
without need of words, ‘Is my Jem, my husband, the father 
of my child, alive or dead? Is there any hope left for him and 
me?’ 

Lady Jones had no thought of doing anything, save hurry to 
her and save her heartstrings from cracking. ‘He is just the 
same. There is some hope still. While there is life there is 
hope, the doctors say. Kitty, I know it all. He has told me. 
You shall go to him and stay with him as he wishes—as you are 
entitled to do, after you are satisfied that you can control yourself, 
and when he is prepared to see you at once, instead of looking for 
you in the course of the afternoon.’ 

A quiver passed over Kitty’s face and a trembling over her 
figure, so that she was forced to lean against the wall, but she 
commanded herself wonderfully. When she spoke it was com- 
posedly, though very earnestly: ‘I asked for you, Lady Jones, 
because you were not a young woman, and you looked as if you 
had known trouble. I meant to tell you because I could not keep 
it to myself any longer, and he lying dying up here; I could not 
stay on teaching in the school. I am glad he has told of his own 
accord at last.’ 

‘Did you urge him to tell before ?’ 

‘No, I cannot say I urged him. I did not see what good it 
would do, especially after his sisters came to Blackhall. We could 
not all live together, and he was in a manner bound to keep them, 
as they had been brought up to look for it. I do not see how he 
could very well have denied the obligation though he kicked 
against it. I would not let him come near me—hardly ever. I 
wished him to give me leave to tell my father, and that I might 
go away with my child and work for him. I could have done it 
perfectly well,’ said the little woman proudly, ‘and have had no 
more to do with Jem,’ her face and voice fell at the words, ‘ since 
everything was against our being able to live together.’ 

‘But your father would not have allowed it. He would not 
have seen you and your child set aside and deprived of your due.’ 

‘Iam not certain,’ said Kitty doubtfully. ‘ Nobody here knew. 
I should have gone away among strangers. Father would not 
have held the power to establish little Hugh in his rights, if it 
ever came to that. As it is, I have driven father wild this morn- 
ing—worse than he was when mother died, if you know what that 
means.’ 

There was no answer from the white-haired, white-faced woman 
beside her, except that she wrung her hands and murmured: ‘ My 
poor girl! Qh, poor Kitty!’ 
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‘TI did not think he would have taken it so to heart. I believe 
he feels Jem Endicott’s share in it nearly as much as mine,’ con- 
tinued Kitty with the same forced unnatural calmness. ‘ He had 
a great regard for Jem, father had, and had been bemoaning 
his illness. Father is an old Devonshire man with a great respect 
for the old county families. I believe he would have hated to 
bring the Endicotts down again in the eyes of the public, even for 
me. I think he might have let me go away and try what I could 
do for the child, for a time at least.’ 

‘But that is all over now. Jem has told. You must take 
your place here at once.’ 

‘ Lest he should die before I can take it ?’ said Kitty with wide- 
open, staring eyes, but without a tear. ‘I don’t know that it is 
worth it, except to please him and that I must have my husband 
to myself at the end. Lady Jones, I wish to say something to 
you who have been so good to him and me. I was very young 
when I let Jem Endicott marry me three summers ago; but 1 
knew what I was about, and how wrong and silly it was. Young 
as I was, I was older than he in a sense, and I could have resisted 
and controlled him. I don’t wish you to put the chief blame on 
him—not though he were walking about strong and well, instead 
of lying at death’s door up yonder. But I should like you to 
know that I did not take the false step in order to be a lady, and 
do nothing and have all I wanted—which poor girls think is a lady’s 
lot. I knew I should never be a lady, try as I might, and I did 
not care about it, either then or now.’ 

Lady Jones did not contradict her or say to Kitty that she was 
something more than a lady—she was, in spite of her error, a brave, 
honest woman. Lady Jones was thinking how the girl who was 
so strong and self-sustained must have been blinded by passion to 
give her consent to marry Jem. How infatuated she, tov, must 
have been to wander so widely from the ways of truth and up- 
rightness and forfeit the independence and self-respect which must 
have been specially dear to her, to agree to live the life of double- 
dealing, false-seeming and secret humiliation which had blighted her 
youthful bloom and embittered her whole nature. Whata hero and 
yet the reverse of a hero poor Jem must have been to Kitty Carew! 

‘Do you think that you can go to him now, that you can enter 
his room without startling him?’ Lady Jones asked gently. ‘He 
is almost sure to be dozing, and he may reason, if he reasons at 
all, that hours instead of minutes have passed since I quitted 
him. But remember he is very, very ill. Tell me if you are 
frightened.’ 

‘T frightened to be with Jem in any circumstances!’ Kitty’s 
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voice, which was naturally rather deep than shrill, grew shrill at the 
notion ; ‘I want help to take care of him!’ 

‘Very well,’ said the other quickly, ‘ you’ll be put in possession 
of the post which you ought to have. I'll take you to the door 
and call out Sally Beaver. When you are there, nobody, not 
even the doctor, can bid you go, after what I have to say. You 
will ring if—if anything should happen.’ 

Kitty nodded; she could not speak. lady Jones knew she 
would have been more fluently thanked if the girl had not under- 
stood her, if her heart had not been with the man for whom 
she had sacrificed so much. She had said, nevertheless, that she 
would hardly let him come near her, that she would have been 
willing to take their child, and go out into the world to provide 
for it by her own unaided exertions, while she had nothing more 
to do with its father ! 

‘ How is Jem now ?’ asked Lucy anxiously, when Lady Jones 
seemed to be feeling her way into the sitting-room, one hand 
sliding along the panels, her feet as if they did not grasp the 
floor, the whole woman shaken and spent, but girded up gallantly 
for another encounter. ‘If he is not worse, you must be quite 
done up, you look it. Take my chair, and let me fetch you a 
cushion and a footstool. Why did you not send forme? I have 
been sitting here waiting for a summons. You said he was better 
with only one person beside him when there could be no temptation 
to talk in whispers, which he might hear and which teased him. Has 
Sally gone to take your place ?’ 

‘Don’t make a fuss, Lucy,’ said Celia superciliously, not rising 
from her chair and not changing her listless attitude. ‘ Lady Jones 
will speak when she is inclined, and tell us how our brother is when 
it pleases her, which will be presently, I suppose; she does not 
seem in a great hurry to relieve our suspense.’ 

‘Your brother is no better, so far as I can judge. Sally did 
supply my place for a few minutes, but she has left him now,’ said 
Lady Jones vaguely, almost dreamily, mechanically spreading out 
her black dress while she spoke, and clasping her hands tightly on 
her knee. 

‘Then Jem is left alone; I must go to him!’ cried Lucy, 
starting up in fright, and with a tone of surprised reproach in her 
voice. 

‘No, Lucy, you must not go into his room without permission 
from him and someone else,’ said Lady Jones with an effort. ‘ He 
is not alone—Kitty Carew is with him.’ 

‘Kitty Carew!’ cried both sisters, Lucy in accents of plaintive 
distress, Celia in a voice of harsh indignation. 
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‘The doctor said he was to see nobody,’ remonstrated Lucy. 

‘ A young woman in her rank of life!’ fumed Celia. ‘ Why, it 
is disgusting and highly improper in her to propose to act as a 
nurse to a young man in his position—after what has been said, 
too, of his frequenting the Furze Bush, and no doubt entertain- 
ing a sneaking, coarse admiration for the barmaid. That is 
just in Jem’s line. Men like him always go wrong with barmaids. 
You are an old woman, Lady Jones, but are you blind and deaf? 
What can you be thinking of ?’ 

‘Stop!’ cried Lady Jones. ‘ Before you say another word which 
you may regret to have spoken, listen to me—she is his wife, she 
has been married to him for three years. They have a child two 
years old over in Exmoor, where she used to go and stay in the 
summer.’ 

There was a second’s dead pause of utter amazement and hot 
wrath, still mingled and qualified with incredulity. 

‘Jem married, for three years, before we came home even, and 
we*not to know of it!’ cried out Lucy. 

‘Well, I did not expect much from Jem, but to demean him- 
self and us by marrying that girl!’ protested Celia. Then she 
turned straightway upon Lady Jones, according to a craving of 
Celia’s nature that she should immediately find a victim when 
anything went wrong with her. 

‘You must have connived at this low entanglement. How did 
you come to know of it? Who brought this shameless person 
here at such a time? Why should you tell us what is our busi- 
ness, not yours ?’ 

‘Oh, Celia, don’t make it worse by insulting Lady Jones. 
Oh, dear Lady Jones, don’t mind her ; she is always like that, she 
cannot keep from hurting people when she is hurt herself, and she 
does it even when she is not vexed, when she is only in play; she 
really does not mean anything. Oh, what shall we do if you leave 
us ?’” 

‘I won't leave you, Lucy, at least not till your brother has no 
farther need of me and sends me away. This is his house which 
I have saved for him, and no one but himself, or it may be the 
wife he has chosen, can turn me out,’ said Lady Jones, with a 
light in her eyes, which even Celia appreciated and did not quite 
know how to extinguish. As to the charge you have made against 
me, Celia Endicott ’—the accused turned on her accuser—‘ of 
having been privy to Jem’s marriage to a shameless girl, she is 
not shameless. Apart from her error in degrading herself by 
marrying him privately, she has been as well-conducted as she is 
slever and well-educated, though she may be his inferior in rank. 
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As to my share in the marriage, I beg to remind you that I was 
not in Devonshire three years ago; I only came to Oxcleeye last 
spring.’ 

‘It does not signify,’ said Celia haughtily. ‘I shall never 
speak to that insolent, common girl. I shall never own her as my 
sister-in-law, I shall tell Jem.’ 

‘Take care what you say before it is too late,’ Lady Jones 
again arrested her, lifting up her hand in solemn warning. ‘ Re- 
member it is only too possible that your brother may not see 
another day. I thought this morning that he would be dead 
before night. He recognised the danger, bade me send for Kitty 
Carew and told me she was his wife. Do not, I beseech you, as 
you would die in peace yourself, shake the dregs of his troubled 
life and disturb his last hours by strife.’ 

‘And why should you beseech me? why should he tell you 
his vile secrets ?’ raged Celia in mad jealousy. ‘ Are you bis con- 
science-keeper, and if so, why should you deny it a minute ago? 
What authority had you to send for Kitty Carew or Kitty any- 
body ?’ 

‘I did not send; she came herself. I would have spoken to you 
and Lucy first,’ said Lady Jones wearily. 

Celia was not to be mollified. 

‘This is our house—mine and Lucy’s and Jem’s, our father’s 
house—that you should bid guests to it!’ 

‘Celia, you forget,’ implored Lucy. ‘Think what Lady Jones 
has done for Jem, how she freed this place from the bailiffs— 
why, the house was not ours, it was theirs, till she bought them 
and their employers off—and how she has been nursing Jem day 
and night. I am sure we are all deeply indebted to her.’ 

‘Speak for yourself, Lucy,’ said one of the indebted women 
thanklessly. ‘I think if I conferred a favour I should be a little 
more chary in extorting its value to the last farthing. I should 
not flaunt it in my unfortunate debtor’s face; and I don’t see 
how Jem’s possible dying lessens the disgrace he has brought 
upon himself and us. We shall survive to bear the consequences 
in the shape of a totally unpresentable widow, who does not mean 
to mount the funeral pyre—Hindoo fashion, I suppose. You need 
not shriek, Lucy; Jem will not die the sooner for my speaking 
of it—indeed,’you have all been talking of it a great deal more 
than was necessary ; you may permit me the privilege once upon 
a time—and if he die, there can be no question but that he must 
be buried. I for one am not going to say I forgive him and 
promise to acknowledge the school creature he has married. 
School, forsooth! She has been a fit person to teach girls proper 
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behaviour, contentment with their station, respect for their supe- 
riors and so forth! The Rev. Miles has been grossly put upon, 
unless she is an old flame of his turned over on the poor-spirited 
booby, Jem.’ With this last wicked insinuation Celia flounced out 
of the room. 

‘Oh, dear,’ Lucy lamented aloud, sitting down and rocking 
herself in the old approved fashion, ‘I thought it was bad enough 
without Jem’s being a married man and his wife the daughter, 
not even of a hotel-keeper, like Clara Bartlett at Miss Pinfold’s, 
but of the man who has the Furze Inn, little better than an ale- 
house, in the village! We shall not need to visit him, shall we, if 
we are ever all reconciled? Celia would never, never, consent to 
that. But I don’t care so much about visiting him, if the other 
resource is to let Jem die in enmity with me. Oh, Lady Jones, 
say he will not die and I shall go at once and kiss him and shake 
hands with Kitty—with his wife! Ishall not need to kiss her for 
a ‘little while yet, don’t you think, perhaps not till Christmas or 
Easter? But will there, maybe, be no Jem then to see me do it ? 
I'll rather run and kiss her this minute whatever Celia may say.’ 

‘No, dear, you'll have to sit and wait,’ said Lady Jones sadly. 
‘We can do nothing else now we have given him up to his wife. 
Let us trust she will be a better and more successful nurse than 
either you or I have been.’ 

‘A better nurse than you?’ exclaimed Lucy. ‘That is not 
possible. The doctor said you did wonders, took his temperature, 
felt his pulse, and changed the medicines as well as he could.’ 

‘For all that, his wife may do more for him, little Lucy, and 
it is certainly her province to do it. He belongs to her before 
any other person.’ . 

‘I don’t like to hear you say so,’ said Lucy discontentedly, 
‘and why do you call me “ little Lucy?” Iam not nearly so tall 
as you are, certainly, but I am taller than Celia, and I could 
almost make two of this Kitty.’ 

‘Be satisfied, then, with your advantages,’ said Lady Jones, 
with a faint, fugitive smile, ‘while I continue to hold my own. 
You are little Lucy to me; I suppose it is a bad trick I have 
caught to call you so. And I say, Lucy, if you feel it hard to be 
turned out of poor Jem’s room—that another woman, whom we 
have never thought of in this light, should reign supreme there, 
whom he has called to reign, remember, in whom he has more 
faith, whom he prefers to you and me—think it is hard on me, too. 
Yes, it is hard on me,’ said Lady Jones, with rising agitation, 
‘for I thought I might make him well again, just as I had been 
able to redeem Blackhall from the bailiffs. I hoped to give him 
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peace, and to see him happy, if it were but for a day—he who has 
had so little peace and happiness since he was a boy. But if it 
is done for him in another way, it comes to the same thing in 
the end, and I have no cause to complain,’ declared a magnanimous 
woman. 

It was Tom Carew to whom Lady Jones had to answer next. 
Tom followed his daughter to Blackhall, exasperating Sally Beaver 
in a still higher degree as to ‘ what frenzy had took them Carews.’ 
This did not mean that Sally was not aw fait to vague Oxcleeve 
gossip. She guessed roughly, and in a measure, ‘some sweet- 
hearting or other,’ which she had hitherto stoutly denied, as the 
origin of the frenzy. Her dim suspicion did not prevent her 
from expressing herself amazed and scandalised at the appearance 
of the innkeeper at Blackhall, on the heels of the schoolmistress. 
There had been no use in saying to him that her master was 
not to be spoken with, for then he said he would have speech of 
one of the ladies. She was sure Miss Celia would have nought 
to do with him, and Miss Lucy weren’t of much good left to her- 
self, so Sally bethought herself of Lady Jones, who had come to the 
years of discretion, had all her wits about her, did not go into tan- 
trums, and might as well hearken to the man as she had hearkened 
to his maid. She had not only hearkened to ‘little schoolmistress,’ 
she had let her in to bid farewell to the squire, which though 
the pair might have been main foolish—and her a schoolmistress!— 
Sally, as she was a woman with a human heart, could not help 
regarding as a moving incident in the drama. 


(Yo be continued.) 
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Grother Augustine's Dove Story. 


CHaprer I. 


O er the Simplon, o’er the Spliigen, winds 
A path of pleasure.—ROGERS. 


HERE is a gloomy fascination about the huge, grim-looking 
Hospice that stands on the summit of the Simplon pass; 
travellers, as they go by, peer into the dark stone passage, and 
wonder what is the life led there. Everyone has heard of the 
heroism of monks and the sagacity of St. Bernard dogs, but few 
English travellers stop to learn the realities of the daily life with- 
in these gaunt walls; they all hurry on to France or Italy. 


One fine afternoon in April, some years ago, a carriage was 
slowly ascending the pass from the Italian side; in it were seated 
an English doctor and his wife. 

They had passed picturesque Iselle, the wild ravine of Gondo 
with its foaming torrent of glacier water, the tower that brave 
Stockalper built for the reception of poor wanderers; they had 
come to the regions of snow and had wondered to see the wild 
flowers springing up in great abundance, as it melted. Now they 
were gradually approaching Simplon village. 

A little girl of about four years old was walking up the hill, a 
sunburnt, dark-eyed child with an air of great responsibility in her 
face. She was in charge of a black-faced lamb and a lame goat; 
in her hand she carried a bunch of yellow anemones. The lamb 
seemed frightened of the horses as they approached, and the child, 
with swift earnestness, caught it up in her arms and gravely waited 
till the carriage had passed. 

At Simplon inn they found the landlord looking out anxiously 
up towards the Swiss side—the diligence was three hours overdue 
and he could not understand the delay, as the snow on the road 
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had been cleared away and the diligence had passed regularly 
every day for a fortnight. The child they had passed on the road 

was the innkeeper’s little daughter ; she came into the sitting-room 
with her mother, who was bringing in refreshments for the travellers, 
and gave the English lady the bunch of yellow anemones she had 
carried in her hand. 

‘Ah!’ said her mother, in answer to questions as to the child’s 
age, &e., ‘Gretchen would have been lying under the snow instead 
of gathering flowers, if it had not been for good Brother Augustine 
at the Hospice. She had a low fever last winter—very ill. Brother 
Augustine brought her medicine and nursed her as well as the 
best doctor. Many nights he sat up with her and she would take 
her medicine from no other hand. She is always on the look-out 
for him, but we have not seen him since the pass opened.’ 

After a drive of two hours from Simplon village, the travellers 
found themselves approaching the summit of the pass, and the 
Hospice appeared in sight. 

They had not intended to stop here, but were looking out with 
interest at the dreary-looking building, when the front door opened 
and down the steps there came towards them a tall man in a 
monk’s dress. 

‘I am sorry to tell you, he said, ‘that you can proceed no 


further to-day ; there has fallen a huge avalanche not two hours 
ago and the road is impassable. You have the alternative of 
driving back to Simplon village or staying here; but if you will 
accept the hospitality of this house you will be very welcome. 


CHaprer If, 


Jorasse was in his three-and-twentieth year, 

Graceful and active as a stag just roused ; 

Gentle withal, and pleasant in his speech, 

Yet seldom seen to smile. He had grown up 

Among the hunters of the higher Alps, 

Had caught their starts and fits of thoughtfulness, 

Their haggard looks and strange soliloquies, 

Arising (so they say that dwell below) 

From frequent dealings with the mountain spirits —RoGERs. 


THE winter of 18— had been a severe one. Old Brother 
Jerome at the Hospice had had three attacks of bronchitis, which 
had left him very frail ; he had been ordered to the warmer atmo- 
sphere of the plains, and two days before the arrival of the English 
travellers the diligence had stopped at the Hospice, to take the 
old monk the first stage of his journey to Martigny, where those of 
the order who are old or frail go to end their days, 
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Brother Jerome was grieved to go; he had loved the solitude of 
the mountains and he had loved the young monk Augustine, who 
remained behind, as his own son. One of the brothers was to ac- 
company him to Martigny, and Augustine, with fat, lazy Brother 
Laurence, was left behind in charge. 

The last farewells were spoken and Augustine watched sadly 
till the diligence disappeared; then, feeling restless, he walked 
after it a little way. The sun stood high in the heavens, its rays 
were warm and penetrating as on a midsummer day. Augustine 
climbed a height and, removing his low beaver hat, he remained 
thoughtful, looking over towards the Bernese Alps and the Kalt- 
wasser Glacier. ‘ How heavy the snow lies on the mountain-sides ! ’ 
he said to himself; ‘if we have many such warm days it will melt 
suddenly, and we shall be having such an avalanche as three years 
ago!” As the young monk stands uncovered, his eyes bent with 
intensity on the snow-clad mountains, there is an air of melancholy 
dignity in his face that has something noble in it. If it were not 
for the tonsure and the monk’s gown he might be a young brave 
of some dying-out Indian tribe. His form is light and active, the 
face is well-bronzed, the mouth reticent, the eyes intense. Augus- 
tine has been a monk all his days, as it were; he has known no 
other life. Son of a broken-hearted widow whose husband had 
died on the battle-field, he had been born under the shadow of the 
old Augustinian monastery at Martigny. As his mother had 
poured out her sighs and sorrows in the chapel there, she looked 
up often to the picture of St. Augustine, the father of the church, 
represented with a flaming heart, because of the power of his love 
and his persuasive tongue. With her dying breath she bequeathed 
her infant son to the monastery. ‘ Call him Augustine,’ she said ; 
‘may he also have a flaming heart.’ So the mother breathed her 
last and the boy was called Augustine. 

In his youthful days, he had known many of the joys and sor- 
rows that a bold spirit and tender heart could not escape. Now he 
has been for about six years on the Simplon, and it has been to 
him on the whole a happy time. Of late, however, there have 
come to him fits of despondency and a craving for human sympathy, 
when the thought would arise with some bitterness that this life 
had been no choice of his —that he had been thrust into it as an 
infant, not knowing the sacrifices it entailed. 

These thoughts had come to him in this way. One day, in 
the end of May, three years before the commencement of my 
story, he had climbed a distant hill in search of some rare plant. 
Arrived at the top, he had cleared away the snow, and was standing 
delighted at the sight of a cluster of deep blue gentians—his 
R2 
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favourite flower, and the first he had seen that year—when a 
distant noise made him start and spring to his feet. 

He knew the sound well, with its ‘long thunder’ and ‘ sudden 
crash,’ though he had never yet heard it so loud or so prolonged ; 
it was an avalanche. He gathered the gentians hastily and began 
his descent. It took him three hours to reach the Hospice, and, 
on arriving, he found that the diligence to Brieg was delayed there, 
the avalanche having blocked up the road. There were four 
passengers who were to stop the night at the Hospice. 

Augustine was going upstairs, when, arriving at the corridor 
on the second floor, he stopped suddenly---a strange sight met his 
eyes. A young girl, about sixteen years old, was dancing all 
along the corridor with wild gleeand abandon. She was evidently 
an adept in the art, and Augustine stood spell-bound, as the small 
nimble feet went gliding up and down, the supple little body 
swaying in unison—such an airy young creature he had never 
seen before. Suddenly she caught sight of him, and a deep blush 
suffused her cheeks ; it was arrested by a smile from the young 
monk. - Then she broke into a laugh. 

‘I am going to be a dancer in Paris,’ she said ; ‘I have been en- 
gaged by the manager of the Theatre . But perhaps it is wrong 
to practise here.’ She looked at him again; he was still smiling ; 
then she caught sight of the bunch of gentiansin hishand. ‘Oh!’ 
she cried, ‘ how beautiful! They are bluer than the sky in Italy!’ 

‘Will you have them?’ said Augustine, offering the flowers. 
She took them with delight, and said, ‘I will put them in water ; 
they will be fresh to carry away to-morrow.’ So she left him. 

Next morning, by daybreak, Augustine was up praying in the 
chapel. He had slept little; all night he had seen visions of 
small dancing feet and laughing blue eyes. The diligence was to 
leave at two o’clock, the snow having been cleared away. 

A little before that time the travellers went into the chapel, 
to put their contributions into the poor-box, and to give thanks 
for their deliverance from the avalanche. Augustine saw them 
go in—he saw the young girl lay down at the door a small bundle 
tied up in a red cotton kerchief. At the top of the bundle he’ 
saw the blue gentians peeping out. 

A sudden thought struck him; he climbed the stair hastily, 
and took from among his few treasures a small ivory crucifix. 
He wrote upon a slip of paper: ‘May thy life be happy; in 
temptation cling tothe crucified Jesus. I pray forthee.—Augustine.’ 

He attached the slip of paper to the crucifix, and, hurrying 
downstairs, he pushed it into a corner of the little red bundle, 
Then he went upstairs; he would not see the departure, 
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He heard a woman’s voice call: ‘ Marietta, child, make haste ; 
we are waiting for thee!’ 

‘I would say farewell to the brother who gave me these blue 
flowers,’ said Marietta. 

‘Ah!’ broke in Brother Jerome’s deep voice, ‘ that must have 
been Augustine ; he is generally hard to find—he is always hunt- 
ing for rare flowers, or picking lost sheep or goats out of crevices— 
I will give him your message.’ 

From a window Augustine watched the diligence drive away, 
and felt as if his heart had gone with it. He was more silent 
after this, but more active than ever in his ministrations to the 
sick and in his other duties. 

Marietta, he learned from Jerome, who gave him her mes- 
sage, came from Baveno, on the Lago Maggiore; she was an 
orphan. 

About two years after this, a workman from Baveno stopped a 
night at the Hospice. Augustine could not resist asking him if 
anything had been heard of Marietta. 

‘Little Marietta Visconti?’ the man replied; ‘oh, yes, there 
has been news. She was a clever little creature, and good as she 
was clever. She has been very successful ; she is now a chief of 
the ballet. Handsome, lazy André Duval, son of the widow who 
keeps the wine-shop at Domo d’Ossola, followed her to Paris a 
year ago, and married her. He was not worth her little finger ; 
he will sit and smoke cigars, and make her work for him.’ 

That was sad news for Augustine, yet more earnestly than 
ever did he fulfil his promise to her—she needed his prayers 
more ; he gave her more, 


CHAPTER III. 


And burdened as she was, 
Crossed the High Alps on foot, to ask forgiveness. ROGERS. 


THE travellers accepted Brother Augustine’s invitation to stop 
the night at the Hospice with little hesitation. They were at 
once attracted by his looks and by his courteous manner. 

He led them up two flights of stairs to large airy rooms, and, 
after seeing that they had all they required, he asked them to 
follow him, when they were ready, to the refectory. 

The refectory was a long bare room ; coffee was already waiting 
when they went down. Brother Augustine waited on his guests 
with gentle hands. He spoke the slow, musical French of the 
Swiss valleys, so easy for foreigners to understand. In reply to 
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the doctor’s question, as to whether it was not unusual for an 
avalanche to fall when the spring seemed far advanced, and the 
sun shone bright, he said it was not unusual. 

‘Ihave been dreading, and almost expecting it,’ he said. 
‘There has been so much snow this winter, it hangs heavy on the 
rocks and hill-sides ; the bright sun of these last days has warmed 
and softened it ; in such conditions it often comes down in masses. 
I am hoping there are no sufferers, but it is most improbable that 
there should be travellers on foot at this time of year from 
Switzerland into Italy; they all go the other way. In spring we 
have always hundreds of poor workmen going to find work in 
France, and in autumn they pass back into Italy. Had the 
avalanche fallen sooner the diligence from Brieg must have 
suffered ; but it could not have left Berisal when it happened.’ 

After coffee the doctor went out to take a walk and look about 
him. He found Brother Augustine in earnest conversation with 
the coachman who had brought him and his wife from Domo 
d’Ossola. 

‘ Widow Duval’s only son dead of small-pox!’ Augustine was 
saying. ‘ Not André Duval, that married Marietta Visconti ?’ 

‘The same,’ said the coachman. ‘His mother is wild with 
grief—he was a handsome, lazy fellow, and she spoiled him. She 
does nothing but blame Marietta for luring her son to Paris. 
Poor little Marietta! they say at Baveno that she is in a decline 
herself.. I heard a sad account of it all from Pietro Duval, André’s 
cousin. He says André never did a day’s work after he married 
Marietta, and was both faithless and cruel. She had a brave 
spirit, and worked hard and told no one her troubles. When 
André took small-pox, she gave up her engagement to nurse him, 
and got some woman to keep the child. Then André died, and 
Marietta was so fallen off in looks and health, that she could get 
no more employment: her cough would spoil the ballet, they said. 
Old widow Duval has written to her to bring the child to Domo 
d’Ossola; she is expecting her every day.’ 

‘ Was she to come with the diligence ?’ asked Augustine. 

‘T am afraid not,’ said the coachman. ‘ Her box arrived with 
the diligence yesterday, which looks as if the poor child herself 
were walking. Widow Duval is in a fine temper about it; she 
does not mind Marietta killing herself with fatigue and exposure, 
but she says it is so foolish and wicked of her to expose the child. 
I was to see, if I met them, that the boy was wrapped up warm. 
A hard life poor Marietta will have with that selfish, greedy old 
woman !’ 

Augustine waited to hear no more; he went to Brother Laurence, 
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and told him he must bestir himself, and attend to the visitors, 
and see they had supper comfortably. satiate neabTiati going 
out with the dogs. 

The lazy monk began to moenialiishis but Augustine did not 
wait to hear him. Putting a small flask of brandy and other 
restoratives in his pocket, and taking a spade and pickaxe in his 
hands, he called the dogs, and they all rushed out eagerly in the 
direction of the galleries. 

There are three galleries as a protection from avalanches, be- 
tween the Hospice and Berisal, the next station on the Swiss side. 
Travellers have often been saved from death by escaping into 
one of these when an avalanche was falling. There is another 
danger, however—that of being detained in one of these galleries, 
if the snow blocks up the entrance and exit, and thus perishing 
from cold. 

This was the thought that crossed Augustine’s mind. Those 
whose duty it was to keep the road clear had been working hard 
ever since the avalanche fell, but they had probably retired to rest, 
leaving the task unfinished. 

If Marietta was making the journey on foot, and the bright 
sunshine of the last two days might well have tempted her to do 
so, she might possibly be lying helpless, snowed up, and she might 
have perished with cold before he reached her. Many a time 
during the past two years a presentiment had come to him that 
Marietta was in distress, and many a time, not only in chapel, but 
on the hillside, had his heart gone up in prayer for her. When 
he had found some stray lamb lost in a crevice or buried in the 
snow, ‘ Jesus, keep her safe,’ he would murmur, and when the 
melting snow revealed the delicate beauty of the mountain flowers, 
his thoughts flew to Marietta, and in his heart arose the oft- 
repeated prayer, ‘ Jesus, keep her pure.’ 

Now the presentiment is strong with him that Marietta is in 
greater need of his help than ever before; not of his prayers alone, 
but of his strong arms, of his willing feet; and with wild eagerness 
he darts after the dogs, and is soon lost to sight. 

In the Hospice, the visitors had rather a melancholy evening. 
Brother Laurence waited on them at supper, with a mixture of 
shyness and clumsiness that was rather embarrassing. 

The lift which brought the supper up from the kitchen to the 
refectory was in bad order, and difficult to manage. He had a 
great struggle with it each time a dish was sent up, and by the 
time he rescued it and set it down on the table, his face was always 
very red and his temper much ruffled. The guests sat silent, 
hardly making an effort to speak ; the wine tasted sour and the 
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food coarse, without Augustine’s presence and gentle couriesy. 
The house felt cold and cheerless, and they retired early to bed. 

The doctor slept soundly. It was already broad daylight, when 
he was wakened suddenly by a sound that seemed at first familiar. 
He thought it was the bark of his own dog Rover at home, but— 
opening his eyes—he saw the bare walls around him, and remem- 
bered where he was. Just outside his door, however, a dog was 
barking and whining piteously. 

The doctor rose and opened the door, and a large St. Bernard 
dog walked into the room. Round abcut his neck was slung a 
huge bundle wrapped in a large woollen shawl. 

The dog let himself down gradually into a lying posture, letting 
the bundle rest gently on the floor; then, looking up at the 
doctor in an entreating way, he wagged his tail. 

The doctor stooped down and loosened the bundle from the 
dog’s neck. As he did so, there issued from it the plaintive wail 
of an infant. 

He hastily unwrapped the shawl, and disclosed to his wife’s 
eager eyes and his own a baby three or four months old. Under 
the shawl it had a woman’s fur jacket pinned round it, but, for all 
that, it was cold and scared-looking and began to ery. 

‘Oh!’ cried the doctor’s wife, ‘ where can it have come from ?’ 

‘We had better think of that later,’ said her husband. ‘ Let 
us keep it alive in the meantime. Do you keep it warm with 
you in bed, and I will go and see what I can get in the way of 
food for it, and hot water for a bath.’ 

An hour or two later the doctor was standing by the window. 
The child was now sleeping soundly on his wife’s knee; she was 
watching it anxiously, when an exclamation from her husband 
made her look up and join him at the window. 

Staggering along, gaunt and deadly pale, the young monk 
Augustine was coming along the road, in his arms the body of a 
woman. 

‘It is the mother,’ said the doctor’s wife ; ‘oh, I hope she is 
not dead!’ 

Her husband hurried down and met Augustine at the door. 

‘I am a doctor,’ he said ; ‘ perhaps I may be of use.’ Augustine 
shook his head gravely. They laid her on a bed, they did all they 
could for her, but life was quite gone. She was a very small and 
slight woman, very young, with a beautiful face. There were 
marks of blood on her clothes. The doctor gave an inquiring 
glance at the monk. 

‘She broke a blood-vessel ina fit of coughing,’ he said. ‘When 
T found her she was quite cold; she had taken all her warm 
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clothes to wrap round the child. It was sleeping on her breast, 
but she herself seemed lifeless. I applied restoratives and she 
revived ; she spoke a few words, then a fit of coughing came, and 
you see the end.’ He spoke with an effort, and seemed unwilling 
to say more. 

‘You must attend to yourself, said the doctor; ‘you look 
very ill.’ 

He gave a sickly smile. ‘I am well enough,’ he answered. 

‘ At least,’ said the doctor, ‘let my wife and me do what is left 
to be done here,’ and he gave a glance of tender compassion at the 
dead woman. 

Augustine bowed. ‘You have kind hearts,’ he said, ‘ and your 
hands will be gentle. I thank you.’ Then he retired. 

When their sad task was done, the doctor called Augustine. 
‘There is an ivory crucifix of most beautiful workmanship lying 
on her breast,’ he said, ‘ suspended round her neck.’ 

A great light of sudden joy came into Augustine’s eyes. ‘ Yes’ 
was all he said. 

‘And there is a letter that was in her pocket along with her 
purse,’ said the doctor's wife. ‘It will, perhaps, tell you her 
name.’ . . 

‘I know her name,’ said Augustine. He seemed to wish to 
be left alone, so they left him. In the purse were five napoleons 
wrapped up in paper, and one or two very small coins. 

‘Why did the poor child walk when she had this gold?’ 
thought Augustine. The letter gave the reason. ‘ Dear Marietta,’ 
it said, ‘cousin Pietro tells me that thou art in a decline, that 
thou didst look very ill when he saw thee. Bring me, then, my 
André’s boy, in case thou diest in Paris and the child be lost to 
me. Wrap him up warm; it is cold for an infant to travel in this 
weather. If thou dost this, I will try and forgive thee that thou 
didst lure my boy to Paris to die there. I did lend him five 
napoleons to go to thee; he said he would repay me—but no, 
he never did it. Thou didst teach him to forget his old mother. 
Thou wert always selfish and frivolous, but bring me the boy and 
I will try to forgive thee.—CLAIRE DUVAL.’ 

Augustine crushed the letter in his hand, and tore it angrily 
into shreds; then, looking over at Marietta, he said, ‘Thou for- 
gavest her, Marietta, but I cannot.’ 

He knelt by the bed, his head bowed in his hands. As yet he 
could not pray ; he could only live over and over again one short 
hour of the early morning. 

All through the night had he toiled with spade and pickaxe, and 
when at last, as the sun rose over the horizon, he had been able to 
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enter the second gallery, he had, as he almost expected, found 
Marietta there. But when, after having bound the sleeping child 
to the dog, he turned to her, his heart was in despair ; he thought 
she was already lifeless. Gradually, however, responding to his 
efforts, the warm life seemed to be coming to her again, and at 
last she murmured faintly, ‘I have brought the boy; he is like 
André. Mother, forgive, kiss me.’ 

Then, bending over her, Augustine kissed her brow. She 
opened her eyes and met his glance; a great change came over 
her face. Past the look of suffering in her eyes there swept a 
wave of deepest joy. She recognised him. He gently raised her 
head, he held her hands; neither could speak. 

At last she detached one of her hands and laid it on her 
breast. 

‘It is here,’ she said, ‘I have worn it always; but for that and 
your promise, I could not have borne all.’ 

There was a sob in her voice that seemed to choke her. She 
tried to raise herself. A racking cough shook her frame, and 
there followed some minutes of wild despair for Augustine—cold 
and silent for evermore was the woman he rose to carry home. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TuaT night the snow-clad mountains shone like silver in the 
light of the full moon. Its beams streamed into the chapel of 
the Hospice, filling it with a subdued and solemn light. There, 
in a rude coffin, in front of the altar, lay Marietta, beautiful in 
death. 

The doctor’s wife had dressed her in the finest linen she 
possessed, shedding many tears over her as she did so. She lay 
robed in pure white, delicately embroidered, on her breast the 
ivory crucifix. 

By the altar knelt alonely figure. The broken words of prayer 
that fell from his lips were eloquent of a deep inward struggle. 
At last he rose, and, approaching the coffin, he knelt beside it. 
‘Thou art at peace, Marietta, he said, the weary fight over. 
‘Merciful God, forgive a sinful man for his ingratitude! I loved 
her, I prayed for blessings for her. Thou hast given me more 
than I had power to ask or conceive—and I have rebelled, I have 
doubted Thy wisdom—Thy goodness ! 

‘ Three years it is since first I saw thee, Marietta, dancing so 
merrily—such an airy grace in all thy movements ; scarce didst 
thou seem to touch the earth! And thy smile !—it said to me, 
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“‘ She is so brave, nothing can daunt her; she is so pure, nothing 
can soil her!” This little crucifix was all I could give thee; it 
was taken from my dead father’s hand as he lay on the battle- 
field. Merciful God, I thank Thee that it did also comfort her 
when sorely wounded! Since that day, when first I saw thee, 
what hast thou been to me, Marietta? Alas! I knew it not till 
now. In my lonely walks thou wert always with me. Never did 
I see the young chamois take their first leap over the chasms, nor 
the eaglets their first flight across the valley, but I thought of 
thee, light-footed and daring also, in thy first flight from home! 
And the flowers !—in each one I saw thee! In the purity of the 
white anemone; in the deep glow of the blue gentian; in the 
hardihood of the Alpine rose—flourishing bravely where other 
flowers would droop ! 

‘Scarce did I hope to see thee again ; but often did I pray for 
some message ere I died, that thou didst still remember me. 
How have my prayers been answered? Ah, how infinitely beyond 
my hopes, beyond my deserts! Thou camest to me to die—thy 
hands in mine, thy head upon my breast, and for me to live the 
sweetest moment of my life, when, meeting thine eyes in a first 
recognition, I saw thou hadst longed for me, as I for thee! And 
my prayers to Thee, to keep her safe, to keep her pure, merciful 
Saviour, how hast Thou answered these? She comes to me from 
that gay capital, having lived side by side with sin and selfish 
grossness. She comes with the purity of mountain springs in her 
eyes, Thy crucified image on her bosom; she comes laying down 
her life for the child, on her dying lips words like to Thine own, 
who didst say of Thy murderers, Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do! Now safe with Thee does her soul rest 
for ever !” . 

Next morning the travellers proceeded on their journey. They 
had a silent parting with the young monk. There was a pressure 
of the hand, but few words were spoken. Augustine was grateful 
to them for their unobtrusive sympathy, and they carried away 
with them an impression that time did not efface. 

After they were gone, Augustine set himself to the hard. 
duty of burying his dead. He chose a spot where, in early 
summer, the blue mountain flowers she had loved grew in great 
profusion. 

There was a still harder task awaiting him, however—one 
harder than ever it had been his lot to face—so he said to himself ; 
but he could not shrink from it. Next morning he rose early to 
carry the babe to its grandmother. He walked rapidly, trying not 
to think, trying to keep down the question that would always rise 
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in his mind, how he was to look on this woman with the heart 
of stone, and suppress his anger. Dying, Marietta had forgiven 
her; for the sake of his dead love he would try not to say one 
angry word. 

The child was still sleeping when he left the Hospice. It lay 
lightly in the young monk’s arms, wrapped in the poor little fur 
jacket and the shawl, as he had found him on his mother’s breast. 
Sometimes, forgetting that he was ‘like André,’ Augustine 
pressed him to his heart. 

He stopped to speak to no one by the way ; it was still morning 
when he reached Domo d’Ossola, and stopped before the ‘ Osteria 
del Sempione.’ 

He knocked at the door, an elderly woman opened it. She was 
an unpleasant-looking woman, with the remains of great animal 
beauty in her face, but a hard, greedy expression. Augustine 
entered, and sat down at her bidding. ‘I have brought you your 
grandson,’ he said. 

The woman opened her eyes incredulously. ‘And Marietta?’ 
she asked. 

‘ Marietta,’ said Augustine gravely, ‘ perished on the Alps, 
below the Kaltwasser Glacier: she gave her life for the child. An 
avalanche fell; she was imprisoned in the gallery; I found her 
insensible with cold, she had taken all her warm clothes to wrap 
round the child; it was sleeping on her bosom, but she herself was 
cold and lifeless, She revived for a few minutes; she whispered 
words > Here he hesitated. He bent his eyes on the woman 
with a look of pathetic entreaty, and added: ‘ Marietta, before she 
died, thought you were beside her—she asked you to forgive her.’ 

After this, he sat watching anxiously for any sign of softening 
or of pity in the hard face before him. Just then, the child opened 
wide his brown eyes and stared in astonishment at his grandmother. 
‘Ah!’ she cried, rising and holding out her arms to take him, ‘ he 
is like André; I have got my boy hack again!’ 

Augustine rose hastily. ‘This little purse,’ he said, handing it 
to her, ‘ was found in her pocket, and in this bundle are the clothes 
she wore.’ 

The woman took the purse eagerly and opened it. She gave 
a start of surprise, and a smile of ill-concealed pleasure, as she 
saw the contents; then, looking up at Augustine, she said hesitat- 
ingly, and with some reluctance, ‘ But there will be something to 
pay for the burial.’ 

Augustine’s eyes flashed fire, he bent them on her, they looked 
as if they would scorch and shrivel up the sordid soul within her, 

‘There is nothing,’ he said, suppressing his passion, ‘to pay 
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for the burial.’ Then, with rapid steps and no parting salutation, 
he left the house. 

On he walked, his eyes on the ground, his heart burning, nor 
ever rested, nor looked round, till, towards early evening, he found 
himself walking up the hill to Simplon village. At the door of 
the inn little Gretchen was waiting for him; she had seen him in 
the distance. He passed by, taking no notice of the child; she 
ran after him and put her little hand in his, and walked up the 
hill with him, trying to measure her short steps to suit his long 
ones. She did not mind that he spoke no word to her, she knew his 
silent moods, and in her loyal little heart respected them. 

As they approached the wayside shrine, near the top of the 
hill, Gretchen heard some one call. She looked round; her mother 
was calling to her. 

She gave a wistful glance at Augustine’s face, but he was still 
silent. She pressed a little kiss on his hand, and turned to run 
down the hill. 

Then Augustine woke from his dream. He had felt the sympa- 
thetic touch of the child’s soft hand soothing—now that it was 
gone he missed it. He turned and saw little Gretchen running 
into her mother’s arms; at the same time a pair of young village 
lovers passed, and greeted him shyly. He gave asigh. ‘They all 
have their motherg or their lovers,’ he thought. 

At that moment his eye fell on a white flower by the path, just 
emerging from the snow, slender-stemmed and spotless—we call it 
the ‘ Star of Bethlehem.’ 

_ Itrecalled him to himself; it sent him to kneel by that wayside 
shrine, in silent adoration before the Crucified One; it brought to 
his lips the words: ‘ Blessed Jesus, I worship Thee, who kept her 
pure.’ 


KATHARINE MACWHIRTER. 





M Dimple Maiden. 


A simple maiden in her flower 
Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 


I. 


‘Way, papa, you look as thoroughly wet through as if you had 
been dragged through the river. Do make haste and get your 
clothes changed.’ 

‘ All in good time, my dear. You ought to know of old that 
I’m impervious to the weather, and that not all the rain in Derby- 
shire ever caused me as much as a single sneeze. By-the-way, 
when the butcher’s man calls, you had better order a leg of lamb 
for to-morrow, and if you have time, you might drive into Warley 
this evening and see whether you can’t forage out a little asparagus 
and a peck or so of marrowfats.’ 

‘ All which means that you have invited someone to dinner.’ 

‘Precisely so. A brother piscator whom I encountered in the 
Dale, and with whom I had the pleasure of getting soaked through 
in company. But [ll tell you more about him «when I’ve changed 
my toggery.’ 

The speakers were the Rev. Dyke Fermor, rector of White- 
apple, in the county of Derby, and his eldest daughter Margery. 
The rector was a well-built, bluff-looking man, in age somewhere 
between fifty and sixty. He had strongly-marked features, dark 
piercing eyes under bushy pent-house brows, a somewhat aggressive 
expression of countenance, and altogether more the air of a gentle- 
man farmer than that of a clergyman. Margery Fermor had 
turned the corner of her twenty-first birthday a month before, 
but did not look her age by a couple of years. The slightness of 
her figure caused her to seem taller than she really was, as well as 
serving to augment the youthfulness of her appearance. She had 
large, dark, pathetic-looking eyes, with a sort of wistful, far-away 
expression in them, which many people—chiefly of the opposite 
sex—found singularly attractive. Her features were delicate and 
finely cut; her hair was a mass of short black glossy eurls, 
arranged in a way which, while to all appearance the acme of 
carelessness, in reality owed not a little to the touch of art. Her 
complexion was designated by her sister Bessie as being of the 
‘ strawberry-and-cream ’ kind—a description which, crude though 
it be, in lack of a more elaborate one, may be allowed to pass. 
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The visits of strangers to Whiteapple Rectory were so few and 
far between that Margery Fermor might well be excused for 
feeling some curiosity as to the one whom her father had invited 
to dine there on the morrow. 

‘ Now, papa, you must tell me all about your rara avis before 
you sit down to your newspaper,’ she said as the rector re-entered 
the room, looking rosy and comfortable, ‘because if you once get 
buried in the “ Times,” there will be no coaxing a word out of you 
till the last advertisement has been read and digested.’ 

The rector gave utterance to a mellow, unctuous laugh, such 
as one would hardly have expected from so hard-featured a man. 
‘I am not aware that I as much as hinted at having lighted on a 
rara avis, he said. ‘There’s his card, however, and when I tell 
you that he is staying at the Angler’s Rest at Warley, bent, as 
he himself expressed it, on idling away a few weeks in sketching 
and fishing, your knowledge of him is about on a par with my 
own.’ 

Margery took the card and read: ‘ Mr. James Gascoigne.’ 

‘No information to be got from that,’ remarked the rector. 
‘It may be the name of a great swell—there are Gascoignes in 
the Peerage, I believe—or it may be that of a mere bagman out 
for a holiday.’ 

‘But what is he like, papa? Is he a gentleman? Is he 
young? Is he good-looking ?’ : 

‘ To two at least of your queries I can answer “ Yes” with a clear 
conscience. He is certainly a gentleman: on that point I cannot 
be mistaken. In age I should take him to be about thirty; and 
as for his looks, you will be able to decide that point for yourself, 
but certainly I should call him a fairly handsome man.’ 

‘Whatever Mr. Gascoigne may turn out to be, you are a dar- 
ling old ogre for asking him todinner. We have not had a stranger 
to dine at the rectory since you brought Mr. Medway, now nearly 
half a year ago.’ 

‘Ah, my poor girl, this is indeed a heaven-forgotten hole in 
which you are condemned to pass your days!’ said the rector 
with a sigh, which was but the echo of a very ancient grievance. 
‘ There is one little peculiarity about Mr. Gascoigne,’ he went on 
presently, ‘ which it may be as well you should be made acquainted 
with beforehand. It is a point as to which I can readily imagine 
him to be peculiarly susceptible, somuchso that evena tooconscious 
look, or a thoughtless smile, on the part of others, might be enough 
to cause him pain or annoyance. Nature, when she sent Mr. Gas- 
coigne into the world, was evidently in one of her sportive moods, 
She conferred upon him the torso of an athlete with the lower ex- 
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tremities of a man whose growth has been prematurely arrested. 
When Mr. Gascoigne is seated, he appears as other men are, 
except that he looks a finer specimen of his kind than ordinary ; 
when Mr. Gascoigne is standing upright, the crown of his head is 
about on a level with my shoulder.’ 

‘What a great pity! Then he is more or less deformed.’ 

* Not a bit of it. All his limbs appear to be as straight and 
well formed as—well, let us say as mine. There is no deformity, 
but simply an incongruity, one half his body being so utterly dis- 
proportionate to the other half. And now I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to read my “ Times” in peace.’ 

The Rev. Dyke Fermor might have said, in his own case, that 
Nature had never intended him for a country parson, nor, indeed, 
for a churchman of any kind, and certainly inclination had nothing 
to do with the fact of his being one. He had all the instincts of 
a soldier, and his home ought to have been on ‘ the tented field’ 
rather than within the four walls of a rectory. He got through 
his duties perfunctorily ; his heart had never been in them from 
the first, and with each succeeding year they became more distaste- 
ful to him. He hated sermon-writing, and he ‘conveyed’ as much 
from the old divines as his conscience would allow of his doing. 
He hated visiting the poor, and he kept away from them as much 
as possible. He had no patron and no rich friends. His living 
was worth a bare four hundred a year, and he had no hope what- 
ever of being able to exchange it for a more lucrative one. He 
was doomed, or so it seemed, to linger out the remainder of his 
days at Whiteapple and find his last home in its churchyard. He 
had been twice married. His first wife had died after a few years, 
leaving him with one child, Margery. 

To her, having no other encumbrance at the time, he had been 
enabled to give a really good education. But some years later, 
while Margery was still at school, he had married again, this time 
formoney. The second Mrs. Fermor brought her husband a dowry 
of six thousand pounds, which in the course of as many years 
vanished into thin air, the result of certain unfortunate specula- 
tions in which the over-sanguine rector had been induced to 
embark, fascinated by the golden lures which had been dangled 
before his unpractical eyes. ¢ 

Meanwhile he found himself the father of three small daughters 
and the husband of a wife who had settled down into the condition 
of a chronic invalid. The poor rector would have gone distracted 
at this period had not his daughter Margery come to his rescue. 
Girl though she was, she developed capabilities which might have 
done credit to a woman twice her age, The reins of management 
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were quietly withdrawn from the nerveless grasp of Mrs. Fermor, 
and all concerned felt the benefit of the change. Mrs. Fermor 
herself had never been made so comfortable, never had her little 
whims and fancies been so carefully considered; the children had 
never been looked after as they were now; a reign of economy in 
household matters succeeded one of waste and extravagance ; 
while to the rector home had never seemed so attractive since the 
death of Margery’s mother as it did now. Yet they all had a 
consciousness that there was a ‘ whip-hand ’ over them which would 
brook no nonsense. There must be no jibbing, no rearing, no 
kicking over the traces, otherwise would the lash descend and no 
mercy be shown. Even the Rev. Dyke himself stood somewhat 
in awe of his curly-headed, girlish-iooking daughter, whose wishes 
and opinions he treated with a degree of deference he had never 
accorded to those of either of his wives. 

And so the slow months waxed into years, and still Margery 
Fermor bloomed like a solitary rose in the garden of the old 
rectory deep hidden among the Derbyshire dales. 


II. 


Mr. JAMES GASCOIGNE made his appearance at the rectory in 
due course. He had traversed the three miles from Warley in one 
of the ancient flies of which a supply was always kept on hand at 
the Angler’s Rest. Six o’clock was the usual dinner hour at the 
rectory, and the Rev. Dyke had seen no reason why he should 
alter it in the present instance. He accorded his guest a hearty 
welcome, for, whatever he might be in other respects, he was 
genuinely hospitable. Three minutes later Margery entered the 
drawing-room accompanied by Mrs. Jenrick, a still handsome 
widow of forty, who lived in her own very pleasant cottage ornée, 
within a bowshot of the rectory. The vicar made the introductions 
in due form, and scarcely were they over when dinner was 
announced. Margery wore white to-day, her only ornament being 
a damask rose in the bosom of her dress. She made a charming 
picture, and Mr. Gascoigne evidently thought so, the gaze he bent 
on her so frequently betraying as much admiration as was com- 
patible with good breeding. Margery had cautioned Mrs. Jenrick, 
and, as a matter of course, neither of the ladies, when the intro- 
duction took place, allowed Mr. Gascoigne for one moment to 
suspect that they were conscious of there being anything out of 
the common in his appearance. 

Mr, Gascoigne at table looked as other men look; he sat quite 
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as high as his host, and his shoulders were nearly as broad, but 
had anyone peeped under the table they would have seen that 
the toes of his tiny dress-shoes barely touched the ground. His 
features were good, and by many of the opposite sex he was 
doubtless considered an eminently handsome man. His nose was 
aquiline, but not prominently so; he had wide-open hazel eyes 
and a very pleasant smile; hair, beard and moustache were of a 
dark reddish-brown. His dress suit might almost be termed a 
work of art, so admirably did it fit him. There were evident 
traces of shyness for the first few minutes in his manner towards 
the ladies, although it was far from being the shyness of rusticity ; 
but it quickly wore away, and before long he seemed as much at 
his ease as if he had been in the habit of visiting at the rectory 
for years. It was then found that he could talk sensibly and well 
on a variety of topics. He had evidently an intimate acquaintance 
with London and Paris, while he handled certain questions of the 
day after the fashion of one who is in the habit of speaking with 
some degree of authority. Of himself personally he made little 
mention. Having a few idle weeks on his hands, he had sought 
out a quiet nook where he could sketch, or fish, or lie on his back 
in the sun and do nothing, without being called to account by 
anybody. ; 

Later they had music. Here again Mr. Gascoigne was at home. 
He had a pleasant light tenor voice, which had evidently been 
carefully cultivated, and he sang with taste and feeling several 
morceaux both English and Italian. Music was Margery’s one 
special accomplishment, and when Mr. Gascoigne praised her 
playing it was clear that he spoke from conviction and not from 
any desire to flatter her. After that they had a stroll by the 
ight of the young moon in the sweet-smelling garden, in which 
the fragrance of a hundred bygone summers seemed still to 
linger. The rector and Mrs. Jenrick, who were cronies of long 
standing, paired naturally, leaving the younger couple to them- 
selves. It is possible that Mr. Gascoigne felicitated himself on 
his skill in drawing Margery out, when the petite white-robed 
figure, pacing so demurely by his side, began to talk of herself— 
of her dreams, her aspirations, her ignorance of the great. world 
outside the village boundaries, and of her lonely but far from un- 
happy life at the old rectory. Simple-minded Mr. Gascoigne! 

In any case, he seemed to derive great satisfaction from 
listening to the confessions of this tender little soul—so fresh, so 
virginal, so isolated, with an ignorance of life and all its burning 
questions which was at once amusing and pathetic in the naiveté 
of its expression. The rector and the widow, to whom the garden 
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by moonlight conjured up visions of rheumatism rather than of 
romance, had been deep in a game of bezique for some time 
before Margery — deeming, perhaps, that she had ‘confessed’ 
enough for one evening—and her companion went indoors. A 
little later came Mr. Gascoigne’s fly. The rector wrung an 
easily extorted promise from his guest that this first visit should 
not be his last, besides which an arrangement was come to for 
certain fishing excursions to be taken in company. To the Rev. 
Dyke, in the loneliness and isolation of Whiteapple, Mr. Gascoigne, 
fresh from the world of men and things, and brimful of informa- 
tion, came like a veritable godsend, and he resolved to secure as 
much of his society as possible while he had the chance of it. 
Besides, might not certain other possibilities loom in the future! 

When Mr. Gascoigne was gone the rector escorted Mrs. Jenrick 
as far as the gate of Jonquil Cottage, a ceremony he never pre- 
térmitted whenever the charming widow honoured his roof with 
her presence. Indeed, there were not wanting gossips in the 
village to whisper that whenever it should please Providence to 
remove Mrs. Fermor number two from this vale of tears, people 
would not have far to look for Mrs. Fermor number three. 

Here it may be mentioned that, such a nonentity had Mrs. 
Fermor number two by this time become, and so much did her 
maladies, real and imaginary, keep her to the rooms set apart 
for her, it had not been deemed necessary, as far as Mr. Gas- 
coigne was concerned, even to allude to the existence of such a 
person. 

‘I would give something to know who and what our new 
friend really is,’ said the Rev. Dyke to his daughter on his return 
from escorting Mrs. Jenrick home. 

‘You have formed some opinion about him, papa, I’ve no 
doubt. What would you guess him to be?’ 

‘I take him to be a man of independent means; not neces- 
sarily rich, but sufficiently well-to-do to be able to live without 
working—a condition of affairs I would gladly imitate were I in 
a position to do so. He is a man who has travelled, who has 
read, and who has thought—three things which do not always go 
together. He is evidently worth cultivating, and we must endeavour 
to ascertain more haboutim. It’s a pity Dame Nature has played 
him such a scurvy trick. But for that there might have been 
—who knows ?—a chance for Margery Daw.’ He pointed the tips 
of his fingers together and smiled meaningly at his daughter. 

‘ Papa,’ answered Margery, who was not smiling at all, ‘I am 
nearly sure that I have found out who Mr. Gascoigne really is.’ 

‘The dickens you have! But how did you make the discovery ?’ 
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‘That I will tell you presently. If I’m right in my supposi- 
tion, our visitor of to-day is known to the world at large as the 
Earl of Cheshunt.’ 

The rector stared agape at his daughter for a few moments as 
though bereft of the faculty of speech. 

‘The moment I set eyes on him,’ resumed Margery, ‘I ex- 
perienced an odd sense of having seen him somewhere before. 
All through dinner I was puzzling my brains trying to recall where 
and when I had met him. At length the knowledge came to me 
ina flash. You will remember that at different times Johnny 
Transom has sent us a copy of “ The Buttonholder ”—the society 
journal that issues cartoons of all sorts of celebrities. Well, I felt 
nearly sure either that Mr. Gascoigne, or someone very much 
like him, had been caricatured in one of the cartoons in question. 
When we left the table I made an excuse to Mrs. Jenrick and 
ran.up to the lumber-roome There, after hunting for a few 
minutes, I found the number of “ The Buttonholder ” I was in 
search of. If Mr. Gascoigne and Lord Cheshunt be not one and 
the same person, then must Nature in their case have done what 
she very rarely does—duplicated her handiwork.’ 

‘This is most extraordinary! most astounding!’ gasped the 
rector. ‘You did not say a word of your discovery to Mrs, 
Jenrick ? ’ 

‘ Papa, what do you take me for ?’ 

With that Margery ran upstairs and presently reappeared 
with the number of ‘The Buttonholder’ containing the cartoon 
of the Earl of Cheshunt, which she gave to her father. 

The rector’s hands trembled a little as he placed his glasses 
on his nose. He gazed at the caricature long and earnestly ; 
then he said in his most unctuous, ecclesiastical tones : ‘ It is quite 
evident, my dear, that we have been entertaining, not an angel, 
but a peer of the realm, unawares.’ 

‘Which I have no doubt is much the same thing in the eyes 
of a great many people,’ said Margery slyly. 

The rector turned to the brief notice of his lordship which 
accompanied the cartoon. 

‘There is no more popular member of the Four-in-Hand Club 
than the Earl of Cheshunt,’ began the notice, ‘and few more skil- 
ful “ whips ” than he have ever tooled a drag between the Maga- 
zine and Hurlingham. “Jimmy,” as his intimates delight to call 
him, is known as a first-rate judge of the points of either a race- 
horse or a collie; and if his knowledge of human nature hardly 
equals his knowledge of matters equine and canine, that is a little 
defect, if we may venture to call it so, which every added year will 
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tend to lessen. It-isan open secret that bis lordship’s well-known 
good-nature has been taken advantage of on more occasions than 
one in a way that few people would be likely to forget, and it 
is much to his credit that he seems no whit soured or rendered 
misanthropical by the buffets he has had to put up with. If, as 
is well known, he is peculiarly sensitive in respect of a certain 
physical peculiarity, he can plead the example of one of his country’s 
greatest poets, who was equally “ touchy ” on the score of his little 
peculiarity. 

‘That his lordship is much sought after by matchmaking 
mammas goes without saying, seeing that not only is his rent-roll 
a very handsome one, and his property wholly unencumbered, but 
that the accumulations of his long minority (he came into the 
title when he was twelve years old) made up a nest-egg such as, 
metaphorically speaking, might well cause the mouth of any 
dowager with marriageable daughters to water, and almost justify 
her in the adoption of any means which would secure to one of 
her brood the position of wife to its fortunate possessor. So far, 
however, his lordship has succeeded in eluding all the decoys and 
snares which have been set for him, although how long he will 
continue to do so is probably as little known to himself as to any- 
one.’ 


‘O! Madge, my darling,’ murmured the rector with a deep 
sigh as he laid down the paper and removed his glasses. The eyes 
of father and daughter met. There was no need for another 
word. 


III. 


It was a month later, and Mr. James Gascoigne, otherwise 
the Earl of Cheshunt, was reclining in an easy chair in his private 
sitting-room at the Angler’s Rest, with his little legs stretched 
out on another chair. He was cogitating over a very serious ques- 
tion—the most serious, in fact, that had ever confronted him. He 
was deeply in love with the daughter of the rector of Whiteapple, 
and the question he was now putting to himself was: Should he, 
or should he not, ask her to become his wife ? 

He had been hit through his armour more than once in days 
gone by, but all previous hurts had been as scratches in com- 
parison with the wound he was now suffering from. He felt that 
only she who had inflicted the hurt could heal it; nowhere else 
was there any remedy for him. During the season just over such 
a dead set had been made at him from the matrimonial point of 
view, that in sheer disgust—with which, it may be, a little fear 
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was mingled—he had thrown over two or three country-house 
engagements in order to bury himself for a time in this out-of- 
the-way spot, where not a creature knew him as other than ‘ Mr. 
Gascoigne.’ 

Yet now it seemed as if he had merely come here on purpose 
to court the fate he had fled from elsewhere. But, then, how 
different were the circumstances! At length the secret dream of 
his life seemed on the eve of realisation—his dream of winning 
the heart of some sweet girl who would care for him, for himself 
alone. And he felt nearly sure that he had so won the heart of 
Margery Fermor. Half unconsciously he repeated to himself the 
Laureate’s lines : 

If my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watch’d thee daily, 
And I think thou loy’st me well. 


That he was desperately enamoured was not to be denied, and 
yet he shrank, with a feeling of timidity of which he was half 
ashamed, from taking the final plunge. But things could not go 
on much longer as they were. One way or the other he must 
make up his mind, and that before he was many days older. 

That morning’s post had brought him a pressing invitation to 
join his friend, Gus Frewin, in a trip to the East, about which they 
had often talked. Should he write to Gus and say that he would 
join him in a couple of days, or should he propose to the rector of 
Whiteapple’s daughter ? 

Although he put these questions to himself, he had a con- 
sciousness that it was all but a foregone conclusion what the answer 
to them would be. He was bound in toils from which he felt that 
it was next to impossible for him to escape. On one point his mind 
was made up. Should Margery Fermor accept him, it should be 
as plain Mr. Gascoigne. Not till after his marriage—nay, not till 
after the return from the honeymoon, should his secret be divulged, 
if anyhow it were possible to keep it. And then the surprise ! 
the éclaircissement! More than once had he rehearsed it smilingly 
to himself, grouping the actors in it after the fashion of a tableau 
at the wind-up of a comedietta. 

At the very time“that his lordship, taking his ease in his inn, 
was thus anxiously pondering a certain momentous question, the 
same question was being discussed by the rector and his daughter 
from their point of view. 

In the course of the day following that of Mr. Gascoigne’s 
first visit to the rectory Miss Fermor ‘strolled over to Jonquil 
Cottage, ostensibly for the sake"of a little gossip with Mrs. Jenrick, 
but in reality with quite a different object in view. She had 
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remembered that in the widow’s bookcase was a volume of ‘ Dod,’ 
which, although it dated back some three or four years, would 
doubtless supply her with the information she was so anxious to 
obtain. She had always had the run of Mrs, Jenrick’s bookease ; it 
was nothing fresh for her to choose a book out of it and take it 
home to read. After she had taken down half-a-dozen volumes 
this afternoon, and had glanced casually at them, she took down 
the ‘Dod.’ Chatting to the widow meanwhile, a minute sufficed 
her to find what she wanted. There, among other particulars, she 
read as follows: ‘ James Bevan Fitz-Julian Gascoigne, fifth Earl of 
Cheshunt. Born 18-—, succeeded to the title 18—. Beltock Park, 
Northumberland ; Marish House, Essex ; No. 58 Trevanion Square, 
London.’ The words danced before Margery’s eyes for a moment 
or two; then, with a gentle suspiration, she shut up the volume 
and put it back in its place. 

Seeing, however, that one cannot be too sure of one’s facts in 
matters of importance, Margery wrote next day to Johnny Tran- 
som, son of the late Dr. Transom of Whiteapple, Margery’s play- 
fellow in days gone by, and at present a bank clerk in London, 
asking him to obtain for her a portrait of Lord Cheshunt and for- 
ward it with as little delay as possible. She was quite aware that 
there was nothing in the world Johnny wouldn’t do to please her. 
Four days later the likeness—a cabinet-size half-length photograph 
—came to hand. Johnny wrote that he had had some difficulty 
in obtaining it, Lord Cheshunt not being much of a public 
character ; but there it was. Any doubt as to the personality of 
‘Mr. Gascoigne’ which might have lingered in the mind of either 
the rector or his daughter was now dispelled. 

Since then, as already stated, a month had gone by. 

‘I have a presentiment that Mr. Gascoigne will propose to- 
morrow, or, at the latest, the day after,’ said Margery to her father. 
‘He has been on the see-saw for the last week.’ 

‘You will refer him to me, as a matter of course ?’ 

‘Pardon me, papa, but I don’t think I shall do anything of the 
kind.’ 

The rector stared at her aghast. ‘But, surely, you are not 
going to reject him!’ 

‘No, Iam not going to reject him; but, all the same, I am 
not going to refer him to you.’ 

‘ But if, at the time he proposes, he tells you who he really 





is 

‘He won’t do that, I think. It will not be as Lord Cheshunt, 
but as Mr. Gascoigne, that he will ask me to be his wife. You 
don’t know the man as well as I do. You have not made a study 
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of him asI have. He isa strange compound of shrewdness and 
unworldliness, of strong common sense in some things, and an 
almost childlike simplicity in others. For all he knows so much 
about horses, and is such a splendid “ whip,” and can tell you the 
name of the winner of every big race for the last half-dozen years, 
there is a vein of romance and sentiment in his composition which 
few people give him credit for. He will quote Byron and Tennyson 
by the hour, and I have only to read the “ May Queen” to him to 
set him crying like any schoolgirl. Although I believe him to be 
genuinely fond of me, he is more attracted by the romance of the 
affair than he himself is aware of. He will go on pretending to 
be Mr. Gascoigne as long as possible, and the more implicitly you 
and I continue to accept him in that character the better pleased 
he will be. Therefore, cher papa, you must let me play my little 
game after my own fashion, and be deaf and blind meanwhile and 
ask no questions. That I shall bring him to book in the course 
of a day or two I do not doubt, and after that—we shall see what 
we shall see.’ 





IV. 


Mr. GASCOIGNE was in the habit of driving over from Warley 
to the rectory in a dog-cart hired in the village. He was there 
to luncheon, by appointment, on the day following that of the 
conversation just recorded. It had been arranged that, weather 
permitting, he and Margery should walk through the fields after- 
wards as far as Dunleap Castle, with the object of sketching the 
grand old keep of that historic pile. But Mr. Gascoigne had not 
been five minutes at the rectory before he saw that something 
was amiss. Margery was pale and distraite, and he was nearly 
sure that her eyes bore the traces of tears. She scarcely spoke 
during luncheon, and then only when directly addressed, whereas 
the rector seemed more talkative and jocular than usual. But 
was not his jocularity forced ? Gascoigne asked himself. Hardly 
was the meal at an end when the Rev. Dyke, declaring that he 
had quite a round of visits among parishioners to get through, 
went his way. Mrs. Fermor was downstairs to-day, for a wonder, 
reclining on a chaise longue in the drawing-room. Gascoigne, 
who had been introduced to her on a previous occasion, went and 
chatted with her while Margery was getting ready to go out. 
Five minutes later he saw Margery on the verandah, drawing on 
her gloves. Then he shook hands with Mrs. Fermor, and taking 
his sketching materials under his arm, he went out and joined 
her. The two went forward, Margery leading the way till a clump 
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of evergreens hid them from Mrs. Fermor. Then the girl turned 
and faced her companion. 

‘O Mr. Gascoigne! Iam so sorry,’ she began, ‘ but I must really 
ask you to excuse me from going out sketching thisafternoon. I 
—I don’t feel equal to it.” Her eyes were downcast, there was a 
little quaver in her voice, and the delicate curves of her lips had 
an eloquent pathos of their own. Never had she looked more 
dangerously beautiful in Gascoigne’s eyes than at this moment. 
All the innate chivalry of the man was instantly in arms. There 
was a seat close by on which he now proceeded to place his sketch- 
ing materials. Then he possessed himself of one of Margery’s 
unresisting hands. 

‘ You are suffering, you are in trouble, Miss Fermor; I’m sure 
of it,’ he said very earnestly. ‘The moment you entered the 
room I saw that something was the matter. Will you not grant 
me the privilege of a friend, for I trust you will permit me to 
consider myself in the light of one, and tell me what it is that is 
troubling you? It is just possible that it may be in my power 
to help you, or, at any rate, that I may be able, if only in 
a minor degree, to alleviate the burden from which you are 
suffering.’ 

Margery slowly shook her head. ‘No one can help me,’ she 
said in a low voice as she gently withdrew the hand he had been 
holding while he spoke. 

‘Pardon me,’ he rejoined, ‘but are you quite sure of that ? 
Of course, without a knowledge of the circumstances, I cannot 
speak with certainty. But, in any case, if I can’t help you— 
though I do not despair on that point—you are sure of my sym- 
pathy. It may seem a poor thing to offer, but, such as it is, it 
will be heartfelt and genuine.’ 

‘ How good you are!’ exclaimed Margery in that naive, im- 
pulsive way which was one of her special attributes. Then she 
turned and began to walk slowly down the gravelled pathway that 
led from the house. Her arms hung in front of her with inter- 
locked fingers ; there was an added mournfulness in the far-away 
look of her sombre eyes. 

‘Will you not tell me your trouble—Margery ?’ said Gascoigne 
presently in a voice that was hardly above a whisper. It was the 
first time he had called her by her christian-name, but if she 
heard it she did not seem to heed. 

After walking on in silence for a moment or two longer she 
stopped, and turning her eyes full upon him she said gravely: 
‘ Mr. Ormsby is coming home.’ 

Gascoigne gave a gasp, and the same instant the demon of 
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jealousy gripped him by the heart. ‘ Mr. Ormsby !’ he stammered. 
‘I don’t remember to have heard the name before.’ 

‘Of course not; how stupid of me!’ returned Margery. ‘ But 
I have got so into the way of looking upon you as a friend that 
for the moment I forgot how short a time we have known each 
other.’ 

For an instant the young man’s heart thrilled beneath his 
waistcoat, and then the demon had him in its grip again. Draw- 
ing still closer to her, and looking her straight in the face, he said 
between his teeth: ‘ Will you not tell me all about this Mr. 
Ormsby ?’ 

By this time they had reached a quaint old summer-house in 
a secluded part of the grounds. They had sat here on more than 
one occasion already, and it seemed only natural that they should 
do the same to-day. 

Margery’s nerves shook a little as she sat down. She was a 
girl who hated having to tell a lie; in the first place, as a matter 
of principle : was she not a rector’s daughter? and, in the second, 
because she had an uncomfortable conviction that lies, like 
chickens, have a habit of coming home to roost. Still, occasions 
may now and then arise when the truth is not all-compelling, 
when a lie becomes not merely politic, but compulsory. When 
such oceasions force themselves upon you, the only plan is to tell 
your lie boldly and have done with it. This would be Margery’s 
mode of procedure in the present instance. 

The pith of what she had to tell Mr. Gascoigne was as follows :— 

Mr. Ormsby was a civil engineer, and was now on his way home 
from Peru. Mr. O.’s father, who had died some years before, and 
the rector had been bosom friends, and there had been an under- 
standing between them that when the boy of one and the girl of 
the other should have grown up they should (Deo volente) become 
man and wife. To that understanding the rector had always 
adhered as if it were with hima matter of honour respecting 
which his daughter could not fail to feel as he felt. Young Mr. 
Ormsby, on his part, was not merely willing, but anxious to carry 
out his father’s wishes; in short, he professed to be deeply in love 
with the rector’s daughter. And now he was on his way to 
England for a short holiday, and the Rev. Dyke was urgent that 
the marriage should ,take place almost immediately. ‘ And how 
can I refuse to accede to his wishes ?’ asked Margery with simple 
pathos. ‘Papa is a very poor man, Mr. Gascoigne. He has three 
daughters younger than I, and his expenses are growing with every 
year, while -my stepmother, as you are aware, is a permanent 
invalid. I must leave home—I must make room for the younger 
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ones ; I should be the most ungrateful girl in the world if I did 
not.’ 

‘Pardon the question, but you do not love this Mr. Ormsby ?’ 

‘I hate him! but that matters nothing. Papa has set his 
heart on my marrying him, and that is enough.’ 

‘Pardon me again, but it matters everything. To sacrifice 
you to a man you hate !—not even a father’s wishes can be sacred 
in such a case.’ 

Margery shook her head. ‘ There is no way of escape ; none.’ 

‘There you are wrong. There is a way of escape.’ 

She turned two startled eyes on him for an instant, and then 
dropped them. 

‘Margery, you can escape from the man you hate by consenting 
to become my wife; unless, indeed,’ he added with a touch of 
humility, ‘ you hate me as much as you hate him.’ 

‘O Mr. Gascoigne, I never thought of this!’ She recoiled a 
little and her hand went up quickly to her heart. 

‘Listen, Margery,’ he said, following her up. ‘I have loved 
you from the first day I saw you, and what you have just told me 
has merely served to precipitate by a few hours a confession already 
determined on. I should have spoken before now, only—only I 
am not as other men are, and I sometimes think that I have no 
right ever to expect to be loved.’ He spoke the last words with a 
concentrated bitterness which showed how deeply the sense of his 
personal defects weighed upon him. 

She laid a hand softly on his sleeve: ‘ Pray—pray do not say 
that!’ Her voice to his ears was fraught with infinite tenderness. 
He took her hand, lifted it to his lips and kissed it passionately. 

‘Such as I am, however, I love you devotedly,’ he went on; 
‘and if, Margery, you feel that you could ever learn to care for me 
a little in return, give me this dear hand to call my own, and en- 
trust your future to one whose chief object in life will henceforth 
be to make you happy!’ 

For the moment Margery was dazed, and no wonder. A slight 
tremor shook her from head to foot. There had been a wedding 
at Whiteapple Church that morning, and the bells were ringing a 
merry peal in honour of the event. But what the bells kept say- 
ing in Margery’s ears was, ‘Countess of Cheshunt—Countess of 
Cheshunt,’ over and over again. Gascoigne still held her hand, 
and she could feel rather than see the passionate yearning look he 
bent on her. 

* But ’ she began, and then she paused; then she withdrew 
her hand, but not unkindly. ‘You have taken me utterly by 
surprise, Mr. Gascoigne, and I feel very grateful for the honour 
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you have done me. I do feel it an honour, I assure you. But 
even if. No, no, you must go away and try to forget me. Papa 
would never, never consent ; I know him too well.’ 

‘If that is all!’ cried Gascoigne impetuously, and next instant 
he had regained possession of her hand. 

‘All! as if that were not enough! You don’t know papa. He 
has a will of iron.’ 

‘And is not iron malleable? Can it not be made to assume 
any form one pleases? If only you yourself care for me a little, 
you may leave me to deal with Mr. Fermor. Is it so, Margery ? 
Can you—ah! no, how is it possible that you could ever bring 
yourself to love such an abortion as I?’ He dropped her hand 
and drew back a little, and again a great wave of bitterness swept 
over his soul. 

‘Oh, it is not that—it is not that, indeed!’ exclaimed 
Margery. ‘ But I have known you so short a time, and it is all so 
strange and sudden; and, oh! I cannot tell you.’ With that she 
broke into a tempest of tears. Her overstrained nerves had given 
way in her own despite; and yet, as she acknowledged to herself 
afterwards, it was perhaps the most fortunate thing that could 
have befallen her. In no more effective way could matters have 
been brought toa climax, for an instant later she was in Gascoigne’s 
arms, and he was raining kisses on her forehead, her lips, and her 
tear-bedewed cheeks. 

Ten minutes later, as they sat hand in hand, Gascoigne said : 
‘I have told you nothing yet as to my position in life, or my 
income, or anything.’ 

‘Why trouble about such things now?’ said Margery. ‘It 
sounds so mercenary.’ 


‘Not at all. It is nothing but right that you should be 
told.’ 


‘In any case, please to remember that I have not asked you a 
single question.’ 

‘I don’t know which to admire most—your simple trustfulness 
or your goodness to me,’ he said with a little laugh. ‘ Where is 
there another girl who would have taken me so absolutely on trust 
as you have?’ Then he paused, looking down and gnawing the 
end of his moustache. 

Margery scarcely breathed. ‘Is he going to declare himself?’ 
she whispered to her heart. ‘I don’t believe he will; he is too 
fond of his incognito not to keep it up till the last possible 
moment.’ 

‘ Shall I tell her, or shall I not?’ his lordship was asking him- 
‘self. ‘ Why should I? she has promised to be mine inany case. 
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Nothing so romantic can ever happen to me again. It will be 
time enough to end it when I’m “ cornered ” by the rector.’ 

‘As for my income,’ he said aloud, ‘I am afraid you will think 
six hundred a year a very beggarly amount to begin married life 
on.’ 

‘Beggarly! Why it’s two hundred a year more than papa’s 
income. We shall be quite rich people.’ 

Again Gascoigne laughed. ‘ What an artless little darling 
she is!’ he said to himself. Then: ‘ Whatever your father’s in- 
come may be, I am afraid he will pull a very long face when I 
tell him the amount of mine.’ 

Margery gave a little tragic start and clasped her hands. * Why 
did you make me forget for a little while that papa will never— 
never give his consent to our engagement!’ 

‘Should Mr. Fermor remain obdurate, only one thing will be 
left for me to do.’ 

‘ And that is?’ 

‘To run away with you.’ 


V. 


THREE weeks later. 

It was a brilliant morning in late October when Margery 
Fermor and Mrs. Jenrick booked themselves by the ten-o’clock 
train at Warley Station, after having driven over from Whiteapple 
in the latter lady’s basket carriage. Their destination was the 
town of Derby, some twenty-five miles away. 

In the course of the previous-afternoon Margery had dropped 
in at Jonquil Cottage, as she was in the habit of doing three or 
four times a week. While chatting with the widow about nothing 
in particular she said, as if the thought had only that moment 
struck her: ‘ By the way, I am going as far as Derby to-morrow, 
and I particularly want you to go with me.’ 

‘I hardly know how I can manage to do that, because , 

‘But you must manage it. I’m going to be married to- 
morrow forenoon, and I want you to act as my mamma “for this 
occasion only.”’ 

Mrs. Jenrick flopped her ample proportions into the nearest 
chair and sat staring at Margery for some moments without 
speaking. 

‘So you have made up your mind to become Mrs. Gascoigne,’ 
she said at last. 

Margery nodded and smiled. 

‘Of course I’ve not kept my eyes shut ail this time,’ went on 
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the widow, ‘ but as you did not think well to say anything to me, 
it was not my place to be the first to speak. Still, it seems 
rather sudden, doesn’t it? and why at Derby, and when the 
rector is from home too?’ 

‘Papa is not to know anything about it till afterwards.’ 

‘Gracious goodness, Margery Fermor, you don’t mean to say 
that you are going to get married on the sly!’ The widow was 
not always as choice in her phraseology as she might have 
been. 

‘That is just what I am going to do,’ responded Margery with 
a demure little laugh. 

‘And you expect me to aid and abet you in this insane act!’ 

‘It is not an insane act by any means, and I am quite sure 
you will aid and abet me in it.’ 

‘You are, are you? But what will the rector say when he 
comes to hear of it? And what will he think of me for acting as 
your accomplice ?’ 

‘My father is too sensible a man to knock his head against 
the inevitable. He will accept the fact as a fact and make the 
best of it.’ 

‘I suppose you are quite satisfied in your own mind as to the 
wisdom of this, to me, most incomprehensible proceeding ?’ 

‘I think you may safely trust me on that score.’ 

The widow sat gazing at her visitor for a few moments with- 
out speaking. Then she said, ‘Yes, Margery Fermor, I think I 
may trust you ; I never met a girl anywhere who seemed to ‘‘ know 
her way about,” as the saying is, better than you do.’ 

Thus it was that the two ladies found themselves next morn- 
ing on the way to Derby. 

For, after all, Mr. Gascoigne had not been called upon to 
seek the rector’s consent to his engagement. 

After a good deal of persuasion he had won Margery over to 
agree to a secret marriage and had thereby, greatly to his delight, 
saved himself from the necessity of revealing his rank, as he 
would have felt bound to do had the Rev. Dyke objected to ‘Mr. 
Gascoigne’ as a son-in-law. Now he could take his own time for 
making the revelation, and the longer he should be able to put it 
off the better he would be pleased. 

Our two ladies were met at the terminus by Mr. Gascoigne 
and his friend, Captain Frewin, who, of course, was in the secret. 
The two men had been stopping in Derby for the past three weeks, 
Gascoigne running over by train every three or four days to see his 
fiancée. For anything the rector was supposed to know, the 
young man was still ‘hanging out’ at the Angler’s Rest. 
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A hired brougham was in waiting, in which the quartette 
drove at once to the church, where everything had been arranged 
in readiness. Mrs. Jenrick stared a little when she heard the 
bridegroom’s string of names recited by the curate, but, as she 
said to herself, a man can’t be answerable for what his godfathers 
and godmothers may choose to callhim. After the knot had been 
tied, came breakfast at the station hotel, soon after which ‘the 
happy pair’ started for North Wales, where they were to spend 
the honeymoon. Mrs. Jenrick opened her eyes for the second 
_ time when the bridegroom at parting begged her acceptance of a 
beautiful diamond and sapphire ring, ‘as a slight souvenir of the 
happiest day of my life.’ Then was the widow more convinced 
than ever that in marrying ‘that queer Mr. Gascoigne’ Margery 
Fermor had known quite well what she was about. 

As Captain Frewin lighted a cigarette after seeing the bride 
and bridegroom off, he said to himself: ‘It strikes me that that 
young woman is about as artful as they make ’em. It’s all my 
eye about her not knowing that Jimmy’s the Earl of C.’ 

Lord and Lady Cheshunt did not stay long in Wales. The 
weather broke up at the end of a week and they were glad to fly 
southwards. The Earl had hired a small furnished house up the 
river, not far from Maidenhead, and thither he now took his 
bride. He still kept up the comedy of ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Gascoigne,’ 
and neither by word nor look did his wife allow him to suspect 
that she knew aught beyond that which lay on the surface. 
Margery was blessed with a large fund of patience, and feeling 
sure of her position, was quite content to bide her time. For her, 
too, the affair was not without its elements of amusement. She 
gravely discussed with her husband sundry small matters of 
domestic economy. Could they really on six hundred a year 
afford to keep a boy in buttons, as James proposed, in addition to 
the cook and parlour-maid, who comprised the whole of their 
small establishment? Were they not‘ outrunning the constable’ 
a little in respect of the hired brougham in which they were 
driven out four or five times a week ? And then, Mrs. Gascoigne 
was shocked to find that butcher’s meat was quite twopence a 
pound dearer than at Whiteapple. She had been told that New 
Zealand mutton was nearly equal to English, and much cheaper. 
Would it not be advisable? &c. &c. In these and such like trivial 
discussions the Earl took an almost childlike pleasure,and Margery 
caught the infection from him. 

After all, the éclaircissement came about in quite a common- 
place fashion, and minus any dramatic surroundings. Lord 
Cheshunt was rtanding one sunny afternoon on the edge of the 
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lawn, which sloped down to the river, waiting for his wife, who 
was getting ready to go out with him, when a small outrigger 
came spinning round the bend in which were two men in flannels, 
in one of whom the Earl recognised a well-known member of the 
Badminton Club. It was too late to escape, and he decided to 
stand his ground. ‘Hillo! Cheshunt, is that you? Where the 
deuce have you been hiding yourself all this time? Everybody 
at the Bad is wondering what has become of you. Allow me to 
introduce my friend, Major Topp, of the Blues, whom I’ve just had 
put up at the Bad. Topp, Lord Cheshunt, whom I hope you 
will know better by-and-by.’ 

The two men bowed; then something in the faces of the 
others caused Lord Cheshunt to turn. His wife was standing two 
or three paces behind him, drawing on her gloves, and must have 
heard every word. He rose to the occasion. Taking Margery by 
the hand he led her forward. ‘Gentlemen, my wife—Lady 
Cheshunt,’ he said in clear, resonant tones. On any ordinary 
oceasion he would, as a matter of course, have omitted the title, 
but this was not an ordinary occasion. 

‘You pulled through splendidly,’ he said to Margery a little 
later. ‘But, I say, what a nerve you must have! You changed 
colour for a moment, but that was all. If you had been Countess 
of Cheshunt for twenty years you couldn’t have done the thing 
in better style.’ 

Her ladyship put her arms round her husband’s neck and kissed 
him tenderly. ‘I cannot love you more as Lord Cheshunt than I 
did when you were plain Mr. Gascoigne,’ she said. And she 
spoke the truth, for her husband had won his way to her heart by 
this time, and few people could have been more surprised at the 
fact than she. 

Little more remains to be told. 

The rector, after writing a dignified rebuke to the young 
people in reply to his daughter’s note informing him of her 
marriage, allowed himself to be mollified and brought round by 
degrees. After all, as he remarked, forgiveness is one of the chief 
of the Christian virtues. About a year later Mrs. Fermor number 
two faded quietly and gracefully out of existence, with as little 
trouble to anyone as is compatible with such an event. Later 
still, Mrs. Jenrick consented to become Mrs. Fermor number three. 
Lady Cheshunt quite favoured the scheme. She had always liked 
the widow, and, as she said to herself, ‘Papa is one of those men 
who are never happy unless they have a woman to look after 
them.’ 

Her ladyship has taken upon herself the entire charge of her 
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three step-sisters. The rector feels that, in such hands, he can 
look forward to their future with equanimity. 

Johnny Transom is a frequent visitor in Trevanion Square. 
Lady Cheshunt has set her heart on finding him a wife with a 
dot; but Johnny feels sadly that no woman can ever be half as 
dear to him as was the vanished Margery Fermor of those old 
happy days at Whiteapple Rectory. 


T. W. SPEIGHT. 














Our Water-Picnic, 


Wir what anxiety I looked forward to this morning. As soon as 
I woke I jumped from my bed and looked out of the window. A 
heavy haze hung over everything: such a heat-mist as is the har- 
binger of a glorious day. It was the day of the Watsons’ water- 
picnic, the day on which I had determined that I would at last ask 
Clara Watson if she would change her name to that of Boodles. 
I had long adored her, but a natural timidity had always checked 
the words that I longed to speak. Often they had surged like 
liquid lava hot from the volcano of my heart, but had become 
petrified just before they could flow from my lips. To-day—to- 
day I would speak. To-day I should have ample opportunity. 
We would wander amidst beds of bending osiers, and with the 
waving flags and spreading water-lilies at our feet I should find 
words to tell her all F felt, and ask her to be mine for ever. 

I was the more determined to postpone my declaration no 
longer that that intolerable "Gus Browne (with an E, as he was 
always careful to remind you) had of late shown unmistakable 
symptoms of rivalry. And, although I flattered myself I had 
little cause for alarm in that quarter, I felt that it would be better 
to clinch matters before his competition became a source of serious 
moment. I felt sure that, although I had never put them into 
words, Clara was not wholly unacquainted with my feelings or 
insensible to them. 

I looked forward to the events of the day with glad expecta- 
tion, and whistled joyously as I dressed myself in appropriate cos- 
tume. White duck trousers, flannel shirt with large falling 
collar, black silk handkerchief tied in a sailor’s knot, blue serge 
pea-jacket with anchor buttons and a straw hat. All new for the 
occasion, and not, I thought, altogether unbecoming. Too ex- 
cited to eat, I made an apology for breakfast, and jumping into a 
hansom drove to Waterloo. We were all to meet at Sunbury, and 
in my impatience I arrived there at least an hour before the rest 
of the party. I was not, however, sorry to be first in the field, 
as I should thus secure a favourable position near Clara. The 
others came down in batches, by different trains, and I was dis- 
gusted to find that Browne had met the Watsons in town, and 
had travelled down with them. 
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There was the usual fuss and bother in the transport of ham- 
pers and wine-cases from the station and their bestowal in the 
boats. Then we had to decide upon the crew for each boat and 
the passengers which it should carry. I had manceuvred that I 
might pull stroke in the boat in the stern-sheets of which Clara 
sat, and we were actually about to shove off when a wretched 
waterman pointed out that we were not well trimmed, and that a 
heavier stroke would do better. On this old Watson hailed Browne, 
who was about to resign himself to the task of sculling a tub and 
two stout old ladies against the stream, and asked him if he 
would mind changing places with me. 

Mind! of course he didn’'t—only too delighted. And then 
was I not only obliged to forego my place near Clara ; not only com- 
pelled to undertake the propulsion of that fearful tub; but treated 
to a disquisition by old Watson on the merits of ’Gus, and his 
readiness to oblige on all occasions. 

The mists of the morning had given place to a cloudless day. 
The heat was intense. Handicapped as I was by some thirty 
stone of dead weight, I could not, despite my utmost efforts, keep 
the four in sight. I strained every nerve, but all the other boats 
made more way than mine. When, at last, we reached our des- 
tination I was bathed in perspiration ; my hands were covered with 
broken blisters, and the state of my mind is more easily conceived 
than rendered in language polite. Of course we were the last 
to make the landing, and the old ladies, who had calculated 
upon appropriating the most comfortable places and the choicest 
dishes, were anything but complimentary in their remarks upon 
my aquatic exploits. Their observations were made in no bated 
breath, and must have been audible to all present. Browne, who 
was seated by Clara, whispered in her ear. She laughed. I felt 
it was a witticism at my expense. After supplanting me in so 
shameless a manner, this was adding insult to injury. 

A large table-cloth had been spread on the grass beneathe 
couple of elms, and round it sat or lolled the members of the 
luncheon party, except a few who had been unable to find places, 
or whose conversation demanded greater privacy than was obtain- 
able under the trees. Browne was on one side of Clara, and the 
other side was also oecupied. I thought for a moment that I 
would make palpable advances to some other girl and endeavour 
to excite her jealousy, but all the other girls had already paired 
off with new or old admirers, and I was left to dance attendance on 
my venerable charges. As their late disembarkation had excluded 
them from a place at the cloth, they sat a little removed on ham- 
pers which frequently gave fourth ominous cracklings, and more 
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than once threatened to deposit their fair burdens on the ground. 
I was kept constantly on the move to satisfy their requirements, 
a labour which entailed no small amount of exertion. As I 
watched the enormous quantities of salmon mayonnaise, pigeon-pie, 
pressed beef, lobster-salad, rum-jelly, meringues, &c., which those 
elderly damsels assimilated, I made up my mind that, come what 
might, I would not scull them back, even with the stream in my 
favour. And I further determined that if, overmastered by fate, 
they should be again forced upon me, I would upset them at the 
weir, though I should perish with them. 

A point was at last reached when, for the moment, they could 
eat and drink no more, and I was at liberty to make a meal out 
of the fragments that remained from the feast. Faint with want 
of food, the intense heat and my unwonted exertions, I had little 
appetite. I wanted to sit down whilst I ate a roll and drank a 
glass of wine. I moved over to a wine-case near Clara. Whether 
it was done by Browne intentionally or not, I cannot say for cer- 
tain—I incline to think it was—just as I was about to seat my- 
self on the top of that wine-case, he put upon it the dish with 
the remains of the salmon mayonnaise, and the spotless purity of 
my white ducks was gone. Still I was nearer Clara, and I managed 
to address a few commonplace remarks to her. The luncheon 


was virtually over, and old Watson proposed that the younger 
members of the party should stretch their legs with a good walk, 
whilst their elders devoted themselves to a siesta under the 


trees. 

I at once expressed to Clara a hope that I might be permitted 
to accompany her. She smilingly acceded to my request. I 
gathered hope from that smile. Old Watson called to Browne to 
ask him how the Galaxy Gold Mine shares were quoted. Browne 
looked daggers, but he had no option but to remain and talk 
Stock Exchange. My turn had come at last. Clara looked 
charming; we were alone; how I had looked forward to this 
moment, and now it had come! We wandered on. I said how 
hot it was. She admitted that the sun had considerable power. 
How very delightful the picnic had been. She had enjoyed it 
immensely. How glad I was that it had turned out such a fine 
day. She reciprocated my satisfaction. Dear, dear, I was not 
getting to the point after all. It had seemed so easy in my room 
that morning, in the train, and as I sculled the tub, and now that 
I had every opportunity to say the seven sacramental words, ‘I 
love you, do you love me?’ they absolutely refused to be brought 
forth. I made up my mind that when we got to the next bush 
I would unburden my heart, and when we got to that bush I 
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determined that I really would say it when the stile at the end of 
the field was reached, We got to the stile. I gave her my hand 
to help her over. I ventured to squeeze her hand alittle, and had 
commenced, ‘O—Miss Watson—there is one thing I want so 
much to say to you,’ when I caught sight of Browne on the other 
side of the hedge. 

‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘there you are. I thought I should be 
able to catch you up, I took a short cut. Perhaps, Miss Watson, 
you will allow me to join you, all the others have dispersed. 
Thank you’ (as she bowed assent. What else could she do?) ‘You 
don’t mind my cigar, do you?’ 

Clara said she ‘liked the smell of smoke very much. Papa 
always smoked !’ 

Had I possessed a deadly weapon at that moment I should 
have falien upon Browne, and that peaceful lane would have been 
the scene of a blood-curdling tragedy. I was unarmed, and he 
escaped for the moment, but it occurred to me that when we got 
to the riverside, I might find an opportunity to push him in. 
There would be a heavy splash, a stifled cry, a few convulsive 
struggles, he would sink, some rippling eddies would roll to the 
shore, and my audacious rival would no longer be able to mar my 
fortunes. I knew these things were of frequent occurrence in 
novels and dramas, and what men had done a man might do 
again. I brooded over these ideas and over the chance I had lost. 
Had I not hesitated Clara might now have been betrothed to me, 
and 1 might have snapped my fingers at Browne. Why, oh why 
had I not spoken at the bush? Why had I waited for the stile? 
Browne and Clara carried on most of the conversation. Where 
there was only room for two he placed himself at Clara’s side, and 
I was obliged to fall behind. This was the less cause of regret to 
me that in my then state of mind I was quite unfitted to take an 
active part in trifling talk, and it gave me an opportunity to 
mature my plans for the discomforture of the enemy. We re- 
turned by the towing-path. Clara saw some forget-me-nots, and 
remarked upon their beauty. Here was an occasion to display 
my gallantry. Browne had a hooked stick, and would, I felt sure, 
in another minute secure a bunch of the flowers. I jumped down 
the bank and stretched out for the nearest plants. I had mis- 
calculated my distance, and only saved myself from a total im- 
mersion by stepping forward into the ooze and mud, blackening 
my ducks to the knee, and I was compelled to accept the hook of 
Browne’s walking-stick to extricate myself. Here was a pretty 
state of things. I had made myself a ridiculous object. I didn’t 
get the forget-me-nots, a bunch of which Browne subsequently 
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hooked out and presented to Clara. And I was indebted to him 
for my deliverance. How I hated him. 

Clara, I must say, behaved very well. She did not ridicule 
me, and she thanked me for my well-meant efforts. As she spoke 
I thought I detected something in her manner which showed that 
I had been understood, and I felt certain that, Browne once out 
of the way, my past misfortunes were to be obliterated by the 
happiness of a mutual avowal of our loves. Browne little knew 
what was in store for him. 

It chanced that my old friend Stewart lived at Sunbury. Now 
Stewart has simply the finest collection of show-dogs extant. 
They take prizes at all exhibitions, and are the thing to see. He 
is always ready to allow friends to inspect them. I would suggest 
the idea to old Watson. If he agreed it would be necessary for me 
to return in the four that I might make the requisite arrangements 
before the others arrived. I should be a quasi-host, could 
monopolise Clara, and find some occasion, when the attention of 
our companions was diverted to the dogs, to say what I wanted. 
It would be less romantic to breathe my vows of eternal constancy 
over the kennel of a whining pug than by the willows murmuring 
in the breeze, but it could not be helped. To get it over was the 
thing, to secure my happiness—our happiness. As soon as we 
rejoined the party I broached the subject to old Watson. He was 
delighted. Browne was told off to the discontented old ladies, 
whilst I was assigned a place in the four. I was not put stroke, 
however, but No. 3. This was not exactly what I desired, but at 
any rate Browne was disposed of, and when the tenderness of my 
hands did not claim all my attention I could cast appealing glances 
in the direction of my adored. 

On reaching Sunbury it was arranged that Watson should 
muster the party at the inn, that I should obtain permission for 
our visit to Stewart’s, and return to act as guide. I went to 
Stewart’s—a pretty little bit of a cottage, roses and flowering 
creepers masking the porch and festooning the latticed windows. 
I selected the obscure porch as the scene of my proposal, whilst I 
hammered with my knuckles at the door. It is one of Stewart’s 
fancies to dispense as far as possible with the outward and visible 
signs of civilisation in his country establishment, and the entrance 
is guiltless of bell or knocker. Whilst I was waiting I eyed the 
premises. The house stood in a small garden well kept, and with 
a brick path to the gate. At the side was a high wooden fence 
which bid the kennels from sight. There was no doubt as to that, 
for my entrance into the garden had occasioned a chorus of yelps, 
yaps, barks, and howls from within the sacred precincts. After 
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reducing my knuckles to nearly the same condition as the rest 
of my unfortunate hands, the housekeeper, Mrs. Monson, made 
her appearance. Was Mr. Stewart in? No, he was not. Hewas - 
in Belgium after dogs of a peculiar breed, but was expected back 
in a few days. As a friend of Mr. Stewart’s, could I be permitted 
to show my companions the kennels? She was not sure, but if- 
I would go through the side gate from the garden into the yard I 
should find Monson, and he would say. I must excuse her; but she 
was busy putting the place to rights before the master’s return. 
I lifted the latch of the gate she had indicated, and passed 
into the yard in search of Monson. It was a strange place. 
Structures like overgrown fowl-houses and gigantic coops were 
intermixed with wire cages and ordinary kennels. And, turn 
which way you would, there were dogs. Not mongrels, whelps 
and curs of low degree as sung by Goldsmith. But pedigree 
bull-dogs, prize pugs, diplomaed St. Bernards and gold-medal 
terriers. The place was alive with them, a fact of which I soon 
became painfully aware. I had advanced rapidly into the yard 
calling upon Monson, but elicited no reply. There appeared 
to be a gate in the high palings. No doubt it communicated 
with the road. Perhaps Monson was there. At any rate I 
might as well see. I crossed towards the gate, but, in so doing, 
brought myself within range of a bull-dog of most villanous 
aspect. Stewart has since assured me that the countenance of 
this animal is the ne plus ultra of canine beauty, and that its dis- 
position is so amiable that ‘it wouldn’t hurt a baby!’ I own 
that, at the time, I judged by appearances, and that from appear- 
ances I drew totally different conclusions. The hateful brute 
would not allow me to reach the gate. Another step or two and 
I could raise the latch, but those steps I was not permitted to 
take. I calculated the chances of a sudden spring forward, but 
what if the gate were locked! The consequences were too horrible 
to contemplate. I attempted to retire, but my retreat was imme- 
diately cut off. If I shouted Monson might come to my assistance. 
I tried, but the demonstrations of my persecutor became so actively 
hostile as to convince me that my only chance of safety lay in 
absolute stillness and silence. I remained motionless and mute, 
and my gaoler appeared satisfied, but the flinching of a limb or a 
stifled whisper was followed by such unmistakable signs of dis- 
approval that I abandoned myself to my réle of the living statue. 
How long I remained in this position I do not know. It may 
have been only hours, it seemed weeks. A kind of lethargy began 
to creep over me. I was becoming indifferent. All hope of rescue 
was dying within me when the sound of voices on the other side 
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of the palings aroused my attention. Perhaps it was Monson 
returning. Oh! if he would only be quick. The speakers drew 
nearer. I could distinguish the tones of a man and a woman. 
Good old Mrs. Monson had gone to seek her husband. I mentally 
voted that worthy specimen of her sex a new gown. They were 
close by the gate now. They spoke softly, but—was it possible— 
had my awful position turned my brain, or were those the voices ~ 
of Browne and Clara ? 

I dared not cry out, but I was goaded to desperation. A 
sudden inspiration flashed upon me. Why had the idea not 
occurred to me before ? I had heard of the wondrous power of the 
human eye in quelling the savage beast. Why should not my 
magnetic force oblige the bull-dog to yield me a passage? I at 
once commenced to regard him steadfastly. Twice or thrice he 
appeared disconcerted, and I am by no means certain that my first 
efforts in hypnotism would not have been crowned with success 
had he not, at this critical moment, been reinforced. It was the 
history of Waterloo over again. In this instance the Prussians 
were represented by a boar-hound of some rare and curious breed, 
who, having evidently a strong liking for salmon mayonnaise, began 
to devour that portion of my white ducks which had absorbed the 
succulent mixture. What might have happened next I cannot 
say. At that minute Monson appeared and rescued me from my 
perilous position. In a few words I explained what had happened, 
he opened the gate into the road, I rushed out, but Clara and 
Browne were no longer in sight. The derangement of my toilet 
rendered it impossible for me to pursue them until I was able to 
refit, and I appealed to the nobler feelings of Monson to help me 
in this strait. For a ‘ consideration’ he supplied me with a pair 
of homespun trousers. He is a tall man and some forty inches 
round the ‘ waist,’ whilst I am short and thin, but I gathered the 
liberal waistband into folds beneath my belt, and turned the 
bottoms of the trousers half way to my knee. Mrs. Monson, who 
had been summoned to bring me a glass of ale, expressed her 
surprise that I was still on the premises. She told me that my 
party had got tired of waiting at the inn and had come on to seek 
me. That she, imagining that I had left by the side gate, had 
sent them away, and she believed that they had all gone to the 
station. To the station I at once rushed, and there, sure enough 
were the others. There was a unanimity of unpleasantness that 
was appalling. They had been disappointed, and I had to run the 
gauntlet of sneers and objurgations. I endeavoured to mollify 
them by recounting my adventure, making only such trifling 
modifications of detail as would convey the impression that I was 
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a second Van Amburgh. I raised my voice that it might reach Clara, 
who was standing apart wearied, I could see, by that everlasting 
"Gus. She would hear and sympathise with me. If I could only 
get to her; only rid myself of my persecuters. I was humble and 
submissive, flattering and apologetic, even facetious by turns, 
whilst I inwardly fumed at my inability to cast the entire party 
into the den of dogs. Were they not keeping me from Clara at 
a time when moments were of unspeakable worth? If my tongue 
ran off a round of vapid talk my mind revolved strategic measures 
to isolate Clara and say my say before it was too late. The train 
was now on the point of starting, the goods and chattels were 
being disposed in the carriages; my old ladies of the tub were 
fighting for comfortable corners, and Browne, who had stuck to 
Clara’s side like a leech, was about to hand her into the compart- 
ment, when old Watson called to him to see after the hamper with 
the spoons and forks, which was missing. Here was my opportunity 
at last ; some great man or other has said ‘ Everything will come 
to the man who waits.’ I had waited, and my time had come. I 
sprang to Clara; there was no hesitation or faltering now. Ina 
few hurried words I told her that I loved her, had loved her from 
the first moment that I had the happiness to see her; that I had 
waited for some occasion to tell her, and that I could wait no 
longer ; that the love in my heart was too powerful, too over- 
mastering to be pent up any longer, and that I must speak. Now 
she knew all, could she love me and would she be my wife? Her 
eyes half filled with tears as she’listened to my passionate appeal, 
the sincerity of which she must have felt. I thought they sprang 
from love, but they were only due to pity. 

‘O Mr. Boodles! I am so sorry; you have always been so good 
and kind to me, and of course I do like you very much indeed, if 
you had only ... but the fact is that when you were at Mr. 
Stewart’s about the dogs Mr. Browne proposed to me and I have 
accepted him !’ 

FRANK REDE FOWKE. 
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An Appeal. 


Lavy of the dimpling cheek, 
Lady of the sunny hair, 
Wilt thou hearken, if I speak ? 
If I clamour, wilt thou care ? 
Lo, the granting of my prayer, 
Though a boon of price to me, 
Were to thee an easy task ; 
Never aught but this I ask— 
Bind me fast, or set me free ! 


Unto every living thing 
Thou art gentle, thou art kind, 
As the breathing of the spring 
Borne along a southern wind ; 
Why then only wilt thou find 
Pleasure in my misery ? 
Hound or hunter, bird or spray, 
Ah, I love thee more than they!— 
Bind me fast, or set me free. 


In the summer of thy smile, 
Like a victor in his crown, 
Now I glory; yet awhile, 
And I perish, smitten down 
By the winter of thy frown. 
Hearken thou unto my plea: 
Grant me either evermore 
Summer sun, or winter hoar— 
Bind me fast, or set me free. 


Why prolong the wretch’s grief? 
What the harvest thou canst glean 
From his sorrow’s bitter sheaf, 
From the upgrowth of his teen ? 
Evil fruits are these, I ween,— 
Ah, my lady, let them be! 
By thy beauty, I entreat, 
By thy loveliness, O Sweet— 
Bind me fast, or set me free! 


A. E, MACKINTOSH. 
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‘When Moctors Differ—’ 


‘Do Isleep? do I dream? 
Do I wonder and doubt ? 
Are things what they seem ? 
Or is visions about ?’—BRET HARTE, 


DurinG the autumn of last year I was staying at one of the health 
resorts which abound in Germany, and are so much frequented by 
English valetudinarians and American tourists. For reasons which 
will be obvious later, I am unable to specify its precise locality ; 
let it suffice to call it Waldersdorf, and to say it nestles at the foot 
of one of the spurs of the Hartz Mountains, is surrounded by 
pine forests, possesses several hot springs, a large hotel, and about 
6,000 inhabitants. 

The gloomy Hartz Mountains overshadow it, and the caves and 
caverns in the hills afford employment to a large staff of guides, 
sturdy peasants in the neighbourhood, who with their weird legends 
and tales of the spectre of the Brocken and wild huntsman delight 
or terrify the tourists who explore them. 

I am, or rather was—for I am suspended at present, and how to 
get out of the mess I have got into I am sure I don’t know— 
junior house physician in one of our London hospitals for nervous 
diseases, and having made mesmerism and electro-biology my 
special study, intended utilising my holiday, after recuperating at 
Waldersdorf, by returning home vid Vienna and Paris to investi- 
gate the mysteries of mesmero-phrenology and hypnotism. The 
very recent discoveries and lately enormous development of 
knowledge concerning this last strange power of influencing the 
actions of one human being by another, even when not in contact, 
had created grave scandals in those cities and greatly excited my 
professional curiosity. And, being an adept in mesmerism, I 
ardently desired to investigate this kindred power. I had been a 
few days at the hotel and thoroughly recovered my ‘tone,’ which 
had become relaxed in murky London, in the bracing air and 
scented pinewoods round Waldersdorf, and, being naturally of a 
social disposition, began to examine my fellow-guests. They were 
of the usual motley lot, not exactly ‘Parthians and Medes and 
dwellers in Mesopotamia,’ but that general description would, in 
other words, apply equally to them. My eyes roamed casually 
round the breakfast tables until they rested on one man whose tout 
ensemble from foot to crown stamped him Yankee. The broad 
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square-toed boots, the wide expanse of frilled shirt-front, with a 
diamond brooch pinned in the centre, the long black coat, the 
black figured satin waistcoat cut low down with an enormous 
eable chain of Californian gold terminating in an octagon-shaped 
gold double eagle festooned across it, a small black tie, and tall 
shaggy hat, spelt Chicago or Missouri with every item, and it 
needed not the goatee of greyish hair and the high cheek bones 
to proclaim the clime he came from. 

Catching my eye he nodded affably, and pushing back his chair 
he pulled out a huge cigar-case, which he tapped, and, jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder, strolled into the piazza. 

Nothing loth I followed him, for I had never met a regular 
‘down east Yankee,’ and wished to study him. 

‘I guess you air Dr. Sanders, of the St. Vitus’ Hospital, London, 
England?’ he said; ‘I’m in the same line myself in America ; here’s 
my kyard.’ 

I bowed, and taking the card, I read the name ‘ Professor 
Philastus, O, Kenfuron, Mass., U.S.’ 

‘I saw your name in the strangers’ book,’ he continued, ‘ and 
I’m a whale on nerveus subjects ; shake.’ 

I was pleased to meet him asaconfrére from whom it occurred 
to me I might get fresh inspirations, and so, as a companion, 
I grasped his hand warmly. 

‘ Let’s licker ; here, Kellner, a bottle of Beaujolais ; grows on an 
iron soil,’ he continued turning to me; ‘rale good stuff for the 
nerves, lots of iron and phosphorus in it.’ 

As Iam one of those who ‘ when in Rome’ believe in doing ‘ as 
the Romans do,’ I had no objection to drinking sound Burgundy 
early in the morning, and pledged him cordially. As if by tacit 
consent we eschewed ‘shop,’ and I found him a remarkably well read 
and informed man in every way. Gradually our talk drifted into 
the channel our mutual pursuits had marked out for us, and we were 
discussing the emotional characteristics of the nations of Europe. 

‘No, sirree,’ he was saying, ‘what the Armada was to Spain, 
what Gettysburg was to our rebels, so was Sedan to France; that 
battle marked their turning point in the decadence of France as a 
nation. God curses with superstition men who have no religion, 
as your Walter Scott says, and now they have repudiated their 
religion, they will be the first to become the victims of the new 
and strange and fearful, because true, sciences that are looming 
in the near future. I have just come from Paris.’ 

Here I interrupted him with ‘ Did you see or hear anything of 
hypnotism ? such strange tales are told of the recent discoveries 
in Paris and Vienna concerning it. Mesmerism I understand, at 
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least so far as a science that is in its infancy can be understood, 
but I want to know the natures and differences of hypnotism and 
mesmerism ? I intend on my way home going to Vienna and 
Paris to study them.’ 

‘Du tell,’ he drawled ; ‘ that’s curious how you Britishers poke 
about. I'll tell you all I know. Mesmerism is, as you know, 
called after Dr. Mesmer, who practised in Vienna in 1778; now, 
mesmero-phrenology, as it is called now, is a compound term 
applied to the discovery by which the manipulation practised in 
mesmerism being directed to any phrenological development of 
the brain, the particular faculty, sentiment, or propensity desired 
is called into exercise. 

‘ Hypnotism, from the Greek dzvos, sleep, terminal -cswos, is a 
term for a morbid state of sleep; but now applied to the morbid 
condition of the cerebellum produced by various methods, and of 
which electro-biology (from 7jAexTpov, amber, by means of which 
electricity was first discovered, and Bios, life, or the influence of 
electricity on life), whether transmitted by inanimate matter, or, 
which is far more potent, by the brain power and will and animal 
magnetism of another human being, is one of the most potent 
factors. Hypnotism is a vast scientific advance, whether for good 
or evil, on mesmerism. In hypnotism you can influence the 
patient, or rather the recipient, even at a distance and un- 
consciously; with mesmerism you have to be in direct contact, or at 
arm’s-length, so to speak, with the patient ; in hypnotism the in- 
fluencing power is more lasting, more powerful, more subtle, and 
its laws are as yet utterly undefined and undiscovered. See your 
English Dr. R. E. Maynes’ “ Expository ” work. 

‘They air mighty hysterical cities,’ he continued; ‘so if you 
hear anything further’ (and here he glanced furtively at me), 
‘wall,’ he continued, leaning back pensively in his chair and 
vigorously puffing out a volume of smoke, ‘ you can let me know.’ 

‘Thank you, Professor,’ I said ; ‘“* Auf Wiedersehen,” as these 
people say. I must leave you for a while now. I have a lot of 
home correspondence to finish which will take me to dinner-time.’ 

‘Is that so?’ said the Professor imperturbably ; ‘I guess you 
had better take a walk.’ 

‘No!’ I said, ‘I have an article to finish for the Lancet.’ 

‘Let it wait,’ he said, and it seemed to me there appeared to 
be a tinge of authority in his tone, but the thought passed as 
rapidly as formed, and I turned to go. Hardly was my back 
turned than I seemed to feel an almost imperceptible thrill pass 
through me, which, to a man skilled in mesmerism and nervous 
symptoms like me, portended something out of the common, 
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‘ My tone is not recovered yet after London overwork,’ I thought 
vexedly to myself as I turned quickly round and looked sharply 
at the Professor ; for I should not have liked him to note with his 
experienced eye that my nervous system was out of order and 
overstrung, as he might attribute it to wrong causes instead of to 
overwork, but he was calmly contemplating the ruby tints in his 
glass of Beaujolais, Going to my room, I arranged my writing- 
desk and commenced my correspondence. It was no use, I was 
not in ‘ writing trim.’ Glancing up impatiently my eyes fell on my 
gaiters and excursion boots. ‘ Perhaps a walk will do me good,’ I 
muttered, and proceeded to don them. I felt better then, and 
though I could not write my Lancet article, I finished some of my 
letters and started for the post. In the hall of the hotel I met 
the Professor. His eye lit up with satisfaction on seeing my 
walking costume, which I attributed to his desire to have a com- 
panion, but his face lowered on seeing my bundle of finished 
letters, and muttering ‘ to-morrow ’ in answer to my cheery invita- 
tion to accompany me, he abruptly turned on his heel. 

After posting my letters, I was surrounded by a swarm of 
guides, who, seeing my knickerbockers and climbing suit, clamoured 
to take me to one of the show places of the neighbourhood. 
Curiously enough, all desire for a walk even had left me, and I 
curtly dismissed them, and goiig a short way up the hill by the 
baths, I sat down on an ancient stone seat to enjoy the gloomy 
picturesqueness of the frowning Hartz Mountains. A heavy foot- 
fall near me made me look up, and I saw a sturdy mountaineer, 
Yacoob by name, whom I had several times hired, beaming down 
on me from his six-foot eminence—a broad and, I am afraid I 
must add, sycophantish grin irradiating his weather-beaten face. 

‘Guten Morgen, high and well-born sir,’ he said in broken 
English, ‘I would with you to speak ; the Herr is noble, he is—ach, 
Himmel !—so generous, I would him a Geheimniss tell.’ 

Now, I knew enough German to know Geheimniss meant a 
secret, and as I was bored with my own thoughts, I said, ¢ All 
right, fire away.’ 

Coming mysteriously towards me on tiptoe and looking fear- 
fully round as if the birds of the air might hear it and carry it 
away, he half whispered, ‘I will the Herr tell.’ 

‘Speak up, man,’ I said sharply, ‘ there is no one to listen, and 
it is safe enough with me.’ 

Thus adjured, he began, and to cut a long story and his broken 
English short, the gist of it was this: He, Karl, and Hans, two other 
guides, on the twentieth of the preceding month, had been 
deer-hunting in the mountains and had tracked a herd, and after 
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a chase of some hours had succeeded in killing the leader, a fine 
buck. The chase had led them into a part of the hills hitherto 
unknown to them, and as night was approaching they decided on 
camping where they had killed their quarry. While he, Yacoob, 
was engaged in grallocking the deer, Karl and Hans went to cut 
brushwood for a fire. Hearing them hastily call him he ran up, 
and found them tugging at a large iron-bound box, which had 
evidently become exposed through a landslip from the mountain, 
and was resting on some boulders with one end in a small rivulet 
near their camp. On the three of them lifting it, for it was very 
heavy, the end that had been rotting in the water gave way, and 
a shower of gold and silver coins fell out. Hastily replacing all 
except a few, they fastened up the end of the antique chest, and 
began discussing how to remove the treasure. While so engaged 
they heard several Jédels and signal shots in the mountains near 
them. Hastily extinguishing their fire, they threw the deer into 
a ravine and hid the treasure chest. 

‘Whatever did you do that for?’ I exclaimed. 

‘Because the Government Jagers fire first and ask questions 
afterwards,’ he responded grimly. 

‘ Q-oh,’ I said, as the fact dawned on me, ‘ you were poaching.’ 
He did not understand the word ‘ poaching,’ but he saw I under- 
stood what he meant, so he nodded comprehensively. 

‘See, high and well-born Herr,’ he added, pulling out a hand- 
ful of silver and two gold coins. ‘ These are what we took.’ 

I examined them with interest. They were all of medizyval 
dates, of that period known in the history of Europe as ‘ The 
Dark Ages,’ and far more rare and valuable to numismatologists 
than the coins of any other period in Europe. I understood 
enough of numismatics to know that they were worth far more 
than their intrinsic metal value. 

‘Why have they all got holes in them ?’ I asked. 

‘ Because we have given them to our betrothed as “ Gliicksgeld ” 
(luck-pennies, as they call them in England) to wear round their 
necks when they go to the Kirche,’ and a flush of affectionate 
pride mantled on his honest cheek. ‘ Now,’ he continued per- 
suasively, ‘the Herr has our Geheimniss, our segret ; will the Herr 
help us ? and the Herr and we all shall make much money,’ lapsing 
into German as he went on. ‘ We cannot go to fetch the treasure 
alone, and we are poor men and cannot spare two or three days 
from the tourists, and we should be suspected of poaching if we 
three went away to get it. Will the Herr Doctor engage us to go on 
a botanising expedition ? and then we can fill the tins for botanical 
specimens and our haversacks with the treasure, and bring it to 
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Waldersdorf and there hide it ; and then we could fill the tins with 
botanical specimens already provided,’ continued the specious rascal, 
‘and then they would trust the Herr to take the treasure away and 
sell it to the best advantage, and remit to them (the precious trio) 
half the proceeds, and keep the rest.’ This cool proposal fairly 
staggered me; however, on reflection it seemed fair and feasible 
enough. I knew that at the chief centres of numismatology and the 
museums I could get far more than their metal value, and that 
most certainly if I refused they would melt them down for the 
metal value only, and these priceless antiquities be lost, as when 
in 1867 two wretched English country labourers had melted down 
the ancient Saxon Regalia, which had been buried after the battle 
of Hastings, and which they had found (getting about 600l. for 
the gold, and I am glad to add two years imprisonment),"and—and 
—and—that I should net a tidy sum, and—what the German laws 
of treasure trove were I deemed it discreet not to enquire, and 
finally I closed with the offer. He received my ‘assent with the 
stolid placidity of a German peasant. 

‘The Herr will please advance 100 Thalers.’ 

‘The Herr will do nothing of the kind,’ I answered indignantly. 

The flush of wounded pride rose to his brow. 

‘IT am an honest German peasant,’ he answered simply. 

‘ Oh, well,’ I thought, ‘ perhaps it is all right ; in any case I shall 
have three days’ picnic in the mountains, but it will be lonely.’ 
‘ Well, Yacoob, look here,’ I said, ‘ you shall have the advance, but I 
shall ask the American Herr Professor to be my companion. I can- 
not spare more than half the advance, and besides he can probably 
sell many at high prices to American museums.’ 

He demurred and protested that I alone was sufficient, but I 
had no intention of going a wildgoose chase alone, if it were one, 
and rather trusted to the Professor’s Yankee sharpness to decide 
if there was anything in it. ‘The Professor as well or not at all,’ 
was my final decision, in which he sulkily acquiesced. 

‘Come to me at the hotel to-morrow at four o’clock,’ were my 
parting words, ‘and we will make arrangements to start next day.’ 

I then strolled leisurely back to the hotel, reaching it as the 
table @héte gong was sounding. In the piazza I saw the Pro- 
fessor. 

‘So you have gone for your walk after all?’ he remarked. 

‘No,’ said I. 

‘Eh! how is that ?’ he asked brusquely. 

‘Oh, I started,’ I said, ‘ but I have had an adventure I wish to 
discuss with you to-morrow morning after breakfast, so join me 
then in a bottle of Beaujolais.’ 
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His face cleared and he responded heartily, and I did not see 
him further to speak to till we were seated at our little round 
marble-topped table with the wine between us next morning. 

‘ Wall, now, what was your adventure ? ’ he drawled, after we had 
clinked glasses. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘it’s about a hidden treasure we might have a 
share in.’ 

I never saw such a sudden transformation as there was in the 
man; he started forward. 

‘Du tell; a treasure ?’ he hissed ; ‘ I’ve helped to find several 
after our war; good biz; where is it? what is it?’ and his eyes 
glittered with cupidity. ‘I can find it, sirree.’ 

Seeing he had made me jump, he continued more temperately, 
‘ Tell me.’ 

Wondering at his excitement, I related to him the tale Yacoob 
had told me the day before. 

‘What is his temperament, Doctor?’ was, in my opinion, the 
irrelevant question he next put. 

‘Sanguine,’ I said shortly. 

‘Strong will power ?’ 

‘No; animal type of man rather,’ I answered; ‘ but why ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing,’ he replied thoughtfully, but not even a dim 
suspicion rose in my mind. 

‘Wall, I'll go snacks, of course ; much obliged; I'll give you 
my share, the fifty thalers, this afternoon when we see him. 
Never mind my jumping,’ he continued, ‘ I have found several 
buried Confederate treasures, and I felt kinder excited like.’ 

That was a perfectly satisfactory explanation, and when he 
suggested finishing the Beaujolois, and a walk, we amicably started 
arm in arm. After a short distance he pulled out the inevitable 
cigar-case, and handing me a cigar, chose one himself, and walked 
thoughtfully along with his hands in his pockets, puffing vigorously 
at his cigar. 

We had left the town behind us, and were climbing the hill 
already mentioned. The Professor was loitering behind lighting 
a fresh cigar, while I strolled slowly on admiring the proportions 
of a buxom ‘ Frau,’ who, clad in scarlet kirtle, snowy cap, and kilted 
blue stuff petticoat, with sturdy brown legs, was climbing the hill 
just before me, while a flaxen-haired chubby-cheeked baby peeped 
shyly at me from over her shoulder. Again I felt that strange 
nervous thrill I had experienced once or twice before in the pre- 
ceding few days, and an intense desire seemed to possess me to 
make that child cry. This longing speedily overmastered me, ° 
and I commenced making the most diabolical faces at the unoffend- 
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ing infant. My success was sudden and complete; after one or 
two startled glances that injured fellow-creature set up a yell 
nearly as diabolical in ear-piercing intensity as the cause had been 
eye-hideous. The mother gave a frantic start, and turning round 
caught me in the very act. 

Potztausend ! what a row there was! in the most fluent Platt- 
Deutsch she made injurious reflections on my female ancestors, and 
other remarks of I doubt not equally defamatory character, from 
the sting of which my ignorance of Low German (in both senses 
of the word) alone saved me, while the baby howled in unison. 
Now that the deed was done I was filled with remorse, and could 
only smile fatuously and bow abjectly, pointing to my epigastrium 
and ejaculate ‘ Wind !’ which I knew to be the same word in German, 
meaning I had been taken bya sudden internalspasm. This, and 
swallowing a cough-drop I had as witness to my assertion, and the 
present of a thaler which I hurriedly thrust in her hand, partially 
appeased her, and she marched grumblingly off, and when I turned 
round there was the Professor shaking his bones loose laughing at 
me. 

‘Wall, you air a queer critter ; what on airth air you up to?’ 

I was too demoralised to reply, and walked on discontentedly 
kicking the stones in the road, and feeling out of sorts with my- 
self and the world in general. This ‘sulky state of feelin’, as 
Mr. Squeers calls it, lasted until we came to a rustic bridge under 
which a sluggish stream was flowing, while leaning over the railings 
an urchin was peacefully fishing. Again I felt the slight thrill 
through my nerve-centres, and again I felt possessed with the de- 
sire to inflict. pain or suffering. I had a malaccacane in my hand, 
terminating in a stout iron ferrule. Drawing the stick swiftly 
through one hand, as if drawing it from a sheath, I was about to 
bring it down in a swinging cut on the unconscious boy’s back. 
As soon, however, as my hand touched the iron, the metal seemed 
to complete a magnetic circuit through my system, and I could 
feel the electric current tingling through every fibre. At once 
the nerve centres seemed to recover their tone, and my sense of 
right and wrong and my will to recover their functions. Utterly 
ashamed and perplexed, I looked blankly at the boy and then at 
the Professor. He appeared to wear his usual look of professional 
calm, but suddenly it changed to a look of puzzled and annoyed 
enquiry, much like the expression I have seen on a billiard player’s 
face as he follows with his eyes the effects of an unsuccessful shot 
at a critical period of the game. But I had no thought of con- 
necting the Professor in any way with the morbid impulse I had 
experienced, and on turning to continue our journey up the hill 
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I found that the small boy was standing up and facing me, his 
thumb at the end of his little snub nose, and the fingers extended. 

I quite recovered my good humour at this, and laughingly re- 
marked, ‘ Well, Professor, this makes me quits with the juvenile 
population of Waldersdorf, and shook my fist good-humouredly 
at him. 

My experienced eye, however, at once noticed on looking 
more closely at him that it was not a piece of schoolboy’s folly, but 
that he was in a semi-cataleptic state, and I involuntarily glanced 
round the horizon to see if a thunderstorm was impending, and if 
the air was surcharged with electricity. All was bright and fair, 
so with a rapid electro-biological pass I released the boy from the 
state of tension he was in, and with a startled cry he picked up 
his fishing tackle and ran down the hill. 

‘ Strange,’ I muttered ; ‘he must be subject to slight epileptic 
fits. I should almost think the demons of the Hartz Mountains 
Yacoob tells such queer legends about really had an evil existence. 
—Come on, Professor,’ I said, ‘let us step out briskly for the 
pass, and we shail be in time to see the “ diligence ” stop to change 
horses at the “ Gasthaus” there, and perhaps we can have a glass 
of wine and a chat with the passengers.’ 

‘All right, pard,’ he responded, and we chatted pleasantly 
the rest of the way till we reached the ‘Gasthaus’ in the 
mountain pass. It was a long low building, the red tiles on tlic 
roof making a pretty contrast to the green jasmine with its yellow 
flowers that covered the walls and broad open porch. We were 
hardly seated with our ‘ Bocks’ of lager beer in front of us when 
the lumbering old-fashioned diligence came jingling and jangling 
up. It was laden inside and out with a merry crew of travellers, 
and they poured into the inn with the guard and driver while 
fresh horses were being put to. The Professor and I, quietly 
seated in our corner, looked on with interest. Again I began to 
feel that subtle mysterious influence permeating my nervous system, 
growing more and more intense as my remarks grew fewer and 
more or less irrelevant, while the Professor occasionally glanced at 
me furtively with his keen grey eyes. At last the impulse over- 
mastered me; my thoughts had run somewhat in this wise : 

‘Here is that lumbering old diligence crowded with stalwart 
outside passengers. I am a better surgeon than any of the 
German doctors in Waldersdorf, and I should like to show them 
what a crack English surgeon can do, and this conceited Yankee 
too. The hill is very steep; what if I pull out the linch-pins 
from a couple of the wheels and upset the coach? We shall be 
the first on the spot of the accident. I have my surgeon’s case, 
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and shall get no end of credit for setting the broken legs and 
arms, and if some are killed, why it cannot be helped; they will only 
be martyrs toscience.’ These were some of the disjointed thoughts 
that seemed to pass involuntarily through my bemused brain, and 
finally so overpowered me that, starting up, I exclaimed, ‘ The 
room has become so close since all the people came in, I feel 
quite faint; I must have some fresh air.’ 

The Professor made no effort to accompany or detain me, and 
made no reply. Hurrying out of the porch, I looked cautiously 
round. The fresh horses, in all their glories of bells and ribbons, 
had been put to; the old yellow diligence, with the black eagle of 
Prussia on the panels, shone in the sun, and the heavy wheels 
were secured to the old-fashioned axles by large iron linch-pins. 
No one was in sight, so firmly grasping one of the iron linch-pins 
I endeavoured to obey the diabolical influence that had over- 
shadowed me. As my hand grasped the iron, again I felt my 
nerve-centres wake my benumbed will to its original power, and I 
could feel the brain throbbing with a steady piston beat in 
unison as the reasoning faculties thrust aside the mental net- 
work that had appeared to entangle them, and I became again my 
true self. Recoiling with horror from the wheel, I stood still for 
a moment, pressing my hands on my burning forehead, amazedly 
asking myself what it could all mean, and deciding to start for 
‘England as soon as we had found and divided the treasure, 
and then to consult my friend Jones, our senior house physician. 
The travellers, and the Professor amongst them, now came out of 
the ‘Gasthaus.’ The Professor looked curiously at me and then 
in a casual way at the diligence. Again that puzzled annoyed 
look passed over his face. 

‘ We must hurry back,’ he said, ‘if we are to see that fellow 
Yacoob.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, recovering myself with a start, ‘let us be off;’ 
and indeed I was glad to leave the place. 

The landscapes from the hill on going down were so pretty and 
varied that I soon forgot my hallucination in admiration of the 
ever-changing prospect. 

‘If our excitable Irish peasantry were only as sensible as these 
stolid industrious Germans, what a lot of worry and trouble 
they would save themselves and us under Lord Salisbury’s 
beneficent rule!’ I innocently remarked to the Professor. Whirroo! 
I had knocked the fat into the fire and no mistake; the Professor 
was a rampant Irish-American, and I verily believe a Fenian. 

‘That bloated, brutal Tory Government!’ he yelled; ‘never! 
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Now, under beneficent Home Rule and that grand old man Glad- 
stone 

I was not the honorary political secretary of a red-hot Con- 
servative club for nothing, and I at once let off at him several 
speeches I had carefully prepared for the winter campaign, and 
we scolded and harangued each other, generally both at once, till 
we reached the hotel. 

‘Oh, wall,’ said the Professor, ‘we shall never convert each 
other ; let’s agree to differ. Come to my room in half-an-hour; 
I have some papers to write, and we will have a bottle of 
Beaujolais till Yacoob comes.’ 

I accepted the proffered flag of truce, and promised to come to 
his room in that time. On going to his suite of rooms in the 
hotel, I found he had a pleasant sitting-room with bedroom ad- 
joining, the sitting-room plainly but comfortably furnished in the 
German style, and having as chief article a large writing-desk, on 
which were strewn the Professor’s voluminous papers, together with 
treatises, pamphlets, and other works, which I could see were of 
many periods and languages, and from all parts of the world. He 
was busily engaged writing when I entered, and without speaking 
waved his pen for me to take a seat in a large arm-chair, the 
fellow to which was close to and nearly opposite me. By the time 
I had glanced round the room and taken in these details he had 
finished, and laying down his pen he took the arm-chair facing 
mine. 

‘ We wasted our time discussing politics this afternoon,’ he said 
abruptly; ‘I would rather have talked about materia medica. 
Politics are for nations, science is for the world; politics are a 
jumble of more or less imperfect laws, science a harmony of per- 
fect laws, could we but interpret them; we ought to have had 
more sense, Doctor; forget any heat of argument.’ 

I was quite disarmed, and frankly agreed with him. 

‘Now, Doctor,’ he went on, ‘ that is all right. I want to talk to 
you about this treasure before the guide comes,’ and as he spoke 
he fixed his steely gray eyes intently on me. Again I seemed to 
feel, not this time all through my nervous system, but in the 
brain-centres, in the pineal gland, that tiny substance in the seat of 
the brain which Descartes believed to be the locality of the soul, the 
same subtle influence pervading me; a cloudy mist seemed to rise 
before me, and the Professor’s voice sounded hollow and far away 
as if heard in a diving bell or under water, or like the muffled 
sound of church bells as heard re-echoed from the sails of vessels 
hundreds of miles at sea, 
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‘These “ Bauers” have no use for this money,’ he was monoton- 
ing, it seemed to me, ‘ you and I can use it for the advancement 
of science ; to them it only means more Schnapps and tobacco, we 
can do good with it. Ours only, ours only,’ he kept on pressing on 
my benumbed brain. ‘Here,’ he continued, ‘is a paper I have 
drawn up dividing it equally between us; when he comes you shall 
mesmerise him, and in his trance he will describe the exact spot, 
mentally step by step he shall take us there, so we shall know our 
way; he shall bring it back for us, we will divide it and then rouse 
him from his trance, and he will not bea particle the wiser. Here, 
sign,’ he ordered. 

Like a man in a dream I acquiesced, and taking the pen I 
signed my name; he looked keenly at the signature, and seemed 
satisfied. 

‘ Now sign this,’ he commanded, producing a second paper; my 
will power had become so benumbed that I fumbled for the pen I 
had dropped, and while so doing and endeavouring to steady my- 
self my hand fell heavily on an antique massive iron inkstand that 
was on the writing-desk. The metal again, as in the previous 
cases, struck home upon the personal magnetism we all possess in 
a degree major or minor, and which in my case I had so trained 
by my studies as to be under my control and knowledge. Go to 
an electric instrument and you find there are two poles, the posi- 
tive and the negative. The two complete the current, but they 
must meet; and so in the. human being. You must meet your 
affinity or there is no sympathy. Kindred pursuits had tempor- 
arily made the Professor my affinity, but for a bad purpose. My 
right instincts he had rendered dormant, and perhaps would have 
succeeded in his designs, but just as electricity refuses to run 
along gold or wood or gutta percha, but chooses in its place the 
glittering steel, copper, silver, or sturdy honest iron, so the electric 
circuit completed by the iron flew to my nervous centres, sweeping 
away the mental meshes he had wound round my brain, and with 
a rush my reasoning powers cleared, my senses of right and justice 
returned, and I sprang to my feet. He did the same, and stood 
glaring at me. Hastily I snatched up the papers ; on the first I 
read in trembling charactersmy signature. Hurriedly reading the 
second, I found that it was a deed of gift making over to him my 
share. 

‘You rascally sorcerer,’ I shouted, tearing them to pieces, ‘I 
have found you out; I would leave this place this minute, only 
that I know you would rob those unfortunate guides. I will be 
master,’ and I made the most powerful passes in mesmerism I 
knew full at him, to make him tell me what wizard’s art he knew. 
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He staggered back and shouted, ‘I have mastered the arts of 
hypnotism, you shall do all I order; you are mine, body and soul, 
my slave.’ 

‘ Never,’ I replied, as I set. my teeth hard and braced all my 
nerves for the coming encounter of our will-powers. We were 
fairly matched. The Professor had more power of will, with the 
further advantage that he had permeated me the preceding days 
with his influence, and that he had full knowledge of the new 
discoveries in the mystic power of hypnotism. Onthe other hand, 
I was far superior in sturdy Anglo-Saxon physique, my nerve power 
was strengthened by indignation and the knowledge that right 
and justice were on my side, and I could pit mesmero-phrenology 
and its powers against all the arts of hypnotism. Not a word was 
spoken on either side, but we waved our hands as we made the 
passes at each other like two Frenchmen quarrelling over a game 
of dominoes. Our odyllic spheres clashed, and while the Professor, 
so to speak, hurled at me the darts of hypnotism, I struck at him 
with the javelins of mesmero-phrenology. 

After a terrible mental struggle on both sides my more stolid 
nature and robust physique (our scientific knowledge being equal) 
told upon the weaker frame, and, through it, the mental powers 
of the Professor. 

Feebly waving his hand he called out, ‘ Let us call a draw ; if we 
go on weshall be like the Djinn and fairy in the “ Arabian Nights” 
and kill each other!’ and sank exhausted into the arm-chair. 

“Do you give in?’ I fiercely demanded. 

‘ Yes.’ 

In another moment he would have been the victor. I could 
not have mesmerised a mouse, and he had not a thimbleful of 
hypnotic power left. I needed not to be told I was a victor, no 
words are required in a struggle like ours, and with a sigh of 
relief I fell listlessly into an arm-chair. 

*T shall remain till over to-morrow, Professor,’ I said; ‘ we will 
still mesmerise the guide, because in his trance he can trace the 
treasure-place to us exactly at once, which in his ordinary state he 
would require hours, perhaps days, to find; but he and Karl and 
Hans shall have their stipulated share. You shall have your 
quarter share, as I shall not go back from my word, and I shall 
see theirs is properly disposed of.’ 

‘I’m there,’ he responded; ‘shake on it.—It must be close 
upon the time for the guide to come,’ remarked the Professor ; 
‘I am too played out for him to-day; he must come to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, for two more utterly limp necromancers were 
never seated in two arm-chairs, A knock at the room door made 
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us both, in the then shattered state of our nerves, nearly jump 
out of our respective seats. 

‘Come in,’ I called, and Yacoob’s face appeared. 

‘Oh, Yacoob,’ I said, ‘you must come to-morrow; the Herr 
Professor has a headache, and I am not very well. By-the-way,’ I 
continued, as a thought struck me, ‘go down and bring up three 
“‘Schooners” (large tumblers) and half-a-dozen of Beaujolais 
wine.’ 

‘Yah, mein Herr,’ he said. 

‘And have it all charged in the bill to my account,’ I added, 
as I felt the Professor hypnotise me with the last expiring bit of 
power he had left. 

‘Very well, Professor,’ I thought grimly, ‘we will see who is 
master. I will pay you out for that trick,’ and I pumped the last 
remnant of mesmeric influence I had into him. On Yacoob’s 
reappearance, I told him to open three bottles and fill the 
‘ Schooners.’ 

‘The learned Herr Professor will now’—here an alarmed 
snort from the Professor showed that he grasped the situation— 
‘the Herr Professor will now proceed to give you,’ I continued (in 
a sort of the-performing-monkey-will-now-climb-the-stick kind of 
voice) ‘ the sum agreed on, one hundred thalers.’ 

‘ By the screaming eagle, but Iam dead-beat by the Britisher,’ 
gasped the Professor, as he reluctantly pulled out a hundred thaler 
bank-note and handed it to the bowing and grinning Yacoob. 
‘ Be here sharp to-morrow, same hour,’ he snapped at Yacoob. 

‘Yah, yah, pungdual, I will here be;’ and drinking his 
‘ Schooner,’ off he shuffled out of the room. 

‘I guess we will let. each other severely alone till this time 
to-morrow,’ snarled the Professor, turning to me. 

‘Very good, Professor, I do not think you will try any more 
tricks on this traveller,’ I amicably replied, and handing him 
his tumbler, as he was thoroughly exhausted, I drained mine, and 
pouring out another drank that as well. I could feel the generous 
liquor bringing back the vital powers as it sent a genial warmth 
through the system. After drawing the cork from another bottle 
I placed it by him and left the scene of action, and by after dinner I 
had quite recovered from the effects of our encounter. Beyond 
hollow black circles round his eyes and a general lassitude he 
appeared all right when I met him in his room the next after- 
noon on the arrival of Yacoob. As we thoroughly understood one 
another there was an armed neutrality between us, much as exists 
between two rival doctors called into a wealthy patient simul- 
taneously, and we wasted no time in preliminaries, 
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Two or three easy mesmeric passes placed Yacoob in one of 
the arm-chairs as peacefully asleep as a baby. 

‘See if we can make him walk all right first, suggested the 
Professor, peering over him. 

I made a pass at one leg; either I had miscalculated the 
strength or he was of a more guileless and easily influenced 
nature than I had supposed, for the leg obediently flew up, the 
foot encased in the heavy mountaineer’s boot catching the Pro- 
fessor on the shin, with the result that he promptly hopped frantic- 
ally about the room on one leg, something like the stork on-the 
roof outside, while he howled out, ‘ You rascally Britisher, you 
did that on purpose !’ 

‘I did not,’ I indignantly exclaimed; and our lately patched 
up entente cordiale was in imminent danger; but seeing it 
really was an accident, he sulkily subsided and accepted my 
sincere apologies. 

‘There is no doubt he can walk after that,’ said the Professor, 
ruefully rubbing his shin. ‘I shall want some shin-plasters from 
him after this.’ As shin-plaster is the American slang word for 
dollar notes, i.e. money, I saw he was not so much injured after 
all if he could pun like that, so I said, ‘ Now, Professor, you 
question him while I take notes.’ 

‘ Yacoob, you are now in the twentieth of last month.’ 

‘Yah,’ said he. 

‘You found a treasure.’ 

‘Nicht verstehen.’ 

‘That’s a bit too premature, Professor,’ said I ; ‘ we had better 
take him through the day,’ which we carefully did, step by step, 
eliciting no further information except that he had got drunk and 
slog Karl ober den Kopf. 

‘ This will not do, Mr. Electro-Biologist,’ sneered the Professor. 

‘Perhaps I have got hold of the wrong date,’ said I, per- 
plexedly; ‘let us try another.’ 

We tried several, but all to no purpose. Beyond learning the 
names of the public-houses for some miles round and an inven- 
tory of the liquors consumed in them, in which occupation it 
appeared Yacoob, Hans, and Karl spent the greater portion of their 
time, we were no wiser than before, while the invariable reply 
as to the locality of the treasure was the interminable ‘nicht 
verstand.’ At last the Professor suggested I should take the day 
on which he confided the ‘ segred’ to me, and see if we could 
get at it that way. 

‘You remember three days ago?’ I said wrathfully, shaking 
my fist at his unconscious form. 
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‘Yah.’ 

‘What did you do after you left home ?’ 

‘IT goes to de “ Green Man” and has Schnapps.’ 

‘He is at it again, groaned the Professor; ‘we shall only 
follow him to every ‘* Swizzlehuis ” round Waldersdorf.’ 

‘He must come to me presently,’ I said ; ‘he was sober when 
I saw him.’ 

‘ Wall, worry him along quick, Doctor,’ said the Professor. 

‘Well, then?’ I said. 

‘After dat I goes to de Biirgermeister’s Frau and I gets de 
old Gelt.’ 

The Professor and I brightened up here amazingly ; after all, 
our patience in ‘ tracking’ the treasure was to be rewarded at last. 
‘Well, den I meets Hans and Karl and I says I have got de Gelt 
from de Frau of de Biirgermeister, and we goes and we has 
Schnapps at de “ Blue Pig.”’ 

‘That is one of the evils of mesmerism,’ I exclaimed, ‘ they 
must. tell their tales step by step.’ 

* Well, what took place ?’ 

‘I says to Karl and Hans it is dime we played dot dreasure 
drick once more; dere is two peoples at de hotel will joost do.’ 

‘What trick ?’ shouted the Professor and I simultaneously. 

‘Why, when a gelehrter Bube gomes to de hotel, one of us 
shows him dese coins and we tells him we has found a dreasure 
in de hills, and dot if he gifes one hundred thalers to look for it 
we shares it mit him ; it is one goot schvindel,’ he added com- 
placently ; ‘de coins dey belongs to de Burgermeister’s Frau, and 
we gifes her ten thalers for de use of dem and we divides de 
rest. And I tells dat Spitzbube de English physician, and he 
tells dot oder baldheaded Bube de American Doctor, and he gifes 
me de one hoondred thalers ; it ish good business.’ 

‘Do you never give the hundred thalers back?’ yelled the 
Professor. 

‘ Not mooch,’ responded Yacoob fervently. 

We, the two sold sorcerers, so to speak, looked blankly in each 
other’s faces for a minute. The absurdity of it all then struck 
me, and I roared with laughter. Not so the Professor, who 
turned fiercely on me. 

‘You dunderheaded British booby! where’s my hundred 
thalers? You sham scientific ass, Ill F 

I thought this too much, to shove all the blame on to me, and 
as he happened to be in a direct line with Yacoob’s other leg, 
with a rapid pass I elevated it, the foot catching the Professor 
quarely on that portion of the human anatomy that gave a name 
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to one of the most celebrated British Parliaments. Up flew the 
Professor at an angle of forty-five degrees, and, flop, down he came 
on the floor, while the leg and foot, their duty done, their aim and 
object accomplished, remained rigidly suspended in mid air. 

With a few passes more I brought the leg down, woke up 
Yacoob, who began amazedly rubbing his eyes, and finally with 
a parting intensified pass I nailed the Professor temporarily to 
the floor. 

‘Ta ta, Professor,’ I said, ‘I will leave you to explain matters 
to our interesting patient,’ and I fled. Not quite in time, how- 
ever; as a parting shot the Professor must have levelled one long 
lean malignant forefinger at my retreating form, hypnotising me 
with all the concentrated powers of rage, vengeance, and baffled 
cupidity. I felt the hypnotic thrill pass through me, and hurried 
to my room to pack my valise to start for England. But the 
Professor’s vengeance had followed me. I got my wardrobe and 
other things safely packed; but when I came to place my 
writing desk in its usual receptacle at the top, the Professor’s will 
had caught me. Hastily sitting down I wrote to our senior house 
physician, my friend Jones, all I had ever heard, and it was quite 
enough, concerning that frisky matron his wife. Dashing the 
desk into the valise I quickly locked it, and carrying it down to 
the hall I called for and paid my hotel bill (it is a wonder, under 
the circumstances, that I did; but there must have been a slight 
reaction from the Professor’s influence, probably caused by my 
grasping the steel key of the portmanteau) and hurried off, still 
under his malign influence, to post the letter. On my way to 
the post I passed an old blind beggar, who sat near the hotel 
seeking alms. There were two bright new Silbergroschen in his 
tray, and stooping down I stole them both. This noble deed 
performed, I posted the letter, and then hurried to the station. 
As I reached the station the train came in sight. Taking my 
ticket I entered a compartment with a deep sigh of relief, 
and after ten minutes’ interval it started. As the train sped 
swiftly away I looked out of the carriage window to take a parting 
and, as I firmly determined, final look at Waldersdorf. As I 
looked down the long chaussée leading to the hotel, I gave a 
gasp of horror. 

There was a motley crowd tearing at full speed towards the 
station. In advance, leading them on, like a general on horse- 
back leading his army, was the blind beggar mounted on Yacoob’s 
back, yelling for them to seize that ‘Schelm’ the English Doctor, 
who had stolen his two Silbergroschen. On his right hand brawny 
Mrs. Hans, the mother of the insulted babe of the day before, was 
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running along petticoat tucked up and mop in hand. On the 
other side the little boy was leading a light contingent, so to 
speak, of all the dirty little boys in Waldersdorf, while following 
them were Hans and Karl and all the loafers of the town. In the 
remoter distance I could see the Professor, looking like some gaunt 
carrion crow in his long shiny black coat, as he frantically flapped 
his arms like lean wings, hypnotising the whole crowd to inflict 
whatever might be the German equivalent of Lynch law on my 
learned person. 

Fortunately he was just too late, and he could not hypnotise an 
inanimate body like the train, and the last that I heard of Wal- 
dersdorf, I fervently trust for ever, were, faintly borne on the 
breeze, the yells of the disappointed crowd, and the words ‘ You 
Schelm of an Englishman!’ I did not feel safe or at rest until I 
had set foot once more on the shores of common-sense England ; 
but I found my troubles by no means ended. 

On arriving at my house I found a notice of an action for libel 
or behalf of that frisky matron, Mrs. Jones. Jones has received 
my explanation with howls of derision, the Hospital Committee 
have suspended me pending the action, and I am a sorrowful old 
sorcerer and mesmero-phrenologist. 

I have never heard of the Professor since, and do not want to, 


and as for Paris and Vienna, and the occult science of hypnotism— 
well, they can keep it all as far as I am concerned. 
Science is a wonderful thing. 


SAUMAREZ DE HAVILLAND. 





Papment for a Life, 


THREE years ago I was staying at Le Huelgoet, in Brittany. I 
had sent some work in to a publisher and was waiting for him to pay 
me. In the meantime, and until payment came, I was very hard 
up indeed—so hard up that my pleasant-faced landlady at the 
Hotel de France began to make unpleasant demonstrations. ‘ La 
petite note de Monsieur’ was a phrase oftener on her lips than I 
cared for. A five-franc piece would have purchased all my avail- 
able capital and left me a profit on the bargain. 

It was a hot afternoon in August. I was sketching up at the 
Chateau de St. Herbot, thinking of dilatory publishers and un- 
satisfactory ‘little bills,’ and other matters of a similarly agreeable 
kind. It was broiling; there was not a breath to cool the air; 
and the murmuring of the cascade as it tumbled down the rocks 
upon my left had an oppressive sound, and in some inconceivable 
way it seemed to be making uncomplimentary allusions to ‘little 
bills.’ 

Suddenly I was startled by somebody shouting ‘Help!’ So 
sudden was it that I dropped my pencil in a sort of nervous 
tremor. ‘Help! help!’ There was no mistake about it; 
somebody was calling for assistance with a pair of good, sound 
English lungs. I hastened in the direction whence the shouting 
came. 

Anybody who knows the Cascade de St. Herbét knows that it is 
not one of those cascades which one can take in at a single bird’s- 
eye view. In the first place it is over a hundred yards long, and 
winds in and out among the rocks and trees in a way. which, if 
picturesque, does not lend material assistance to the bird’s-eye 
viewer. Somebody was shouting lustily enough, and there could 
be little doubt that he was in difficulties with the cascade, but his 
exact position it was difficult at once to ascertain. 

‘Coming! Don’t lose your head! Holdon!’ I shouted, and 
hastened down as best I could to render aid. 

About half-way down I came upon the shouter. There seemed 
to me to be nothing very serious the matter, though his opinion 
seemed to b; at entire variance with mine, A man, apparently 
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about my own age, with face shaven so clean that I there and 
then took him to be an actor, had slipped off a piece of rock 
and fallen into a pool, but as he had managed to catch hold of a 
branch of a tree strong enough to bear him—and three or four more 
besides—I could not understand why he did not avail himself of 
its assistance to get out again. 

‘Save me! save me!’ he yelled, as he saw me peeping at him 
from the bank. 

‘Steady ; keep quiet! you can pull yourself out quite easily 
without my aid,’ I mildly suggested. ‘If you will only keep 
cool. you will find neither the slightest difficulty nor danger 
either.’ 

But he did not seem to see it. He splashed and struggled and 
kicked and screamed ‘ Help! save me!’ with so much vigour that 
it was evident that he would soon be overcome by the mere ex- 
haustion of his forces. So I lent hima hand. It was the easiest 
thing imaginable—as easy as helping a lady over a stile—but he 
was overcome with gratitude. There never was such a grateful 
man. He insisted on wringing both my hands—he was certainly 
no weakling—he almost wept upon my bosom, and when I ob- 
jected to that thank-offering he leaned against the tree and cried 
against the trunk. 

‘You have saved my life!’ he cried. ‘How shall I repay 
you? How shall I show my gratitude? They say it is unfortu- 
nate to save a man from drowning, but you shall never repent 
having saved me, never—never—never ! ’ 

‘Have a smoke?’ was the remark which seemed to me to be 
most appropriate to the situation. He would not, he could not 
smoke—how could he smoke at suchatime? But he did—one of 
my remaining few cigars. We went and collected my sketch- 
ing materials, then walked together up the dusty road to the hotel. 
He was an exceedingly affable person, a little too voluble perhaps, 
and much too grateful, and he never ceased talking till he got in- 
doors. 

That night, just as I was going to bed, rather fatigued by the 
exuberant gratitude of my new companion, a wagonette rattled up 
to the door, with two sergents-de-ville on board. Next morning, 
when I awoke, the first thing on which my glance fell was a 
package on the table. It was not there the night before, but as 
the key of my bedroom door was missing, and the bolt was broken, 
it was no unusual thing for Madame to bring in letters without 
my hearing her. Hoping it was the long-expected payment from 
my publisher, I got up to see. It was not a letter, it had not 
come by post at all, It was a fair-sized package, done up in a 
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sheet of plain white foolscap, addressed ‘George Coombe, Esq.’ 
When I opened it a little slip of paper fell out, on which was 
written, in a bold roundhand, ‘ payment for a life!’ Startled, I 
examined the contents. They were of an extraordinary kind. A 
lady’s gold watch of exquisite workmanship, rings, bracelets, neck- 
lets, earrings, brooches, all of a most costly sort, and a bundle of 
French notes, amounting in the aggregate to 70,000 frances. I 
was staggered. 

Was it an insult? was it a joke? I had perceived that my 
acquaintance of yesterday was eccentric. I now concluded he 
was mad. What sort of character did he take me to be? a mad- 
man too? I was indignant. If I had found him in a much 
greater plight than that of yesterday, I doubt if I would have 
raised a finger to get him out. I hurried on some clothes and 
called to Madame. 

‘In what room was Monsieur Dixon ?’ 

‘Monsieur who ?’ 

‘The gentleman who came in with me yesterday.’ 

She did not know—how should she know? | He had not slept 
there. 

* Not slept there! Why, he told me he had engaged a room.’ 

‘Oh no! he had gone so soon as Monsieur had gone to bed. 
He had paid his bill!’ This last with an accent which seemed to 
me suggestive. 

This was pleasant. What did this lunatic mean by these pro- 
ceedings? Did he suppose—I stared at the contents of the 
package, and wondered if he supposed that I could be brought to 
look upon myself as the owner of these things. It was bewilder- 
ing. I had not five francs in my pocket, and all this wealth 
was thrown at my head. Only one course was possible, to seek 
the feather-headed Mr. Dixon, and insist upon his taking back his 
property. Just at that moment there came a tapping at the bed- 
room door. With an almost mechanical movement I threw my 
jacket over the package and its contents. 

‘Come in!’ I cried. It was Monsieur, the husband of Madame. 
The Hotel de France consisted of Madame; to the ordinary 
visitor Monsieur was an unknown quantity; it was an extra- 
ordinary occurrence which induced him to figure on the scene. 
Monsieur was apologetic, but not too apologetic to express his 
mastering anxiety to write receipted at the foot of la petite note. 
Monsieur put it plainly—I must either pay or go. Then Mon- 
sieur went. 

What was I to do? To be turned out, in that remote spot 
among the Montagnes d’Arée with Ifr. 65 in hand was not a 
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prospect to be faced with equanimity. I paced the room, per- 
turbed in spirit. Iwas hungry. Great powers! was it possible 
that I should get no breakfast? To merely think of such a possi- 
bility was to realise the position with a vengeance. My appetite 
increased with a rapidity perfectly astounding ; I felt as though I 
had not eaten fora week. What was I to do? ‘No breakfast ! 
Great Scot!’ Brushing past the table I brought my coat to the 
ground; there was a rustle of paper. My glance fell upon the 
‘payment for a life’; all that wealth and I——- 

There was a smell of cooking, I could clearly distinguish the 
fragrance of broiling trout; breakfast was preparing; was it pos- 
sible there would be none forme? La petite note stared me in the 
face, 137fr. 75. 

As in a moment of inspiration, I snatched up the precious 
bundle, selected two hundred-frane notes, and going to the door 
bawled for Monsieur. He was talking in the hall to the two 
sergents-de-ville I had seen arrive the night before. With a 
dignified air I handed him the notes; he became a confused 
mixture of surprise and satisfaction; he could do nothing but 
bow. 

At least I should have some breakfast. As for the use I had 
made of Mr. Dixon’s property, nothing could be easier than to 
return the amount when my remittances came to hand. After 
all two hundred francs—it was a bagatelle! Certainly it was a 
fortunate accident which had thrown the stranger in my way, 
else—how delicious the trout were smelling! I hastened to press 
forward my toilet so that breakfast might not be delayed by me. 
I was proceeding with my ablutions when a hubbub arose below, 
and approached my room. 

The door was thrown open, and there entered the two sergents- 
de-ville, Monsieur, Madame, all the servants in the place, a con- 
tingent of guests, several stragglers, two children—boy and girl— 
and a dog barking with might and main. Everybody, including 
the dog and the children, was in a state of frantic excitement. The 
sergents-de-ville were purple in the face. 

‘At last, Monsieur,’ said one of them, ‘we have the 
pleasure !’ 

‘En avant!’ cried the other. 

There was a simultaneous rush of the entire company, over 
went the table, I went over too, with what appeared to be the 
entire population of the place on top of me. Of what followed I 
have an indistinct recollection. It is my private and personal 
belief that each one, individually and collectively, did his best to 
make an end of me; that they only partially succeeded I have 
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to thank my stars and not their zeal. When I had collected some 
of my scattered senses I was seated on the floor, my back against 
the wall. I was handcuffed, bruised, and battered, and the suffi- 
ciently large apartment was filled with a clamouring multitude. 
It then occurred to me to inquire if anything was the matter. 
Nobody paid me the least attention. The sergents-de-ville were 
volubly explaining something—I know not what—to nobody in par- 
ticular and everyone in general. Uncomplimentary adjectives 
were proceeding from sundry throats, having special reference, as 
itappeared,to me. In stentorian tones, with as little use of exple- 
tive force as was absolutely possible, I renewed my inquiry as to the 
meaning of these proceedings. 

‘Prenez garde!’ screamed a fat-faced woman of fifty, ‘il 
parle!’ Speaks! I should think he did speak! Did she sup- 
pose that a free-born Englishman was going to stand that sort of 
thing and yet keep still? 

Remonstrance was useless, argument out of the question. I 
was given to understand, in a fashion it was impossible to mis- 
understand, that I was a prisoner, a villain, a rogue unhanged, a 
child of the devil, I don’t know what. One thing was clear to me, 
either I was the victim of a monstrous hallucination or else I was 
in custody on a charge of having committed some unknown crime 
of portentous magnitude; and I was hungry as a hunter, and it 
was distinctly perceptible to my olfactory organs that those trout 
were burning. 

They took me to an attic which was innocent of a window. 
Everybody was excluded but the sergents-de-ville, though it was 
plain that their fellow-countrymen had retired no further than 
just outside the door. The representatives of law and order con- 
descended to explain at least to some extent. I put two and two 
together and perceived that I was in a fix. A robbery had been 
committed, a lady had been robbed of all her portable property. 
The two notes which I had tendered to the landlord in payment 
of his bill were two of the identical notes which had formed an 
appreciable part of the stolen property. The truth flashed on me 
in an instant. I wish it had flashed with equal suddenness on 
those representatives of law and order. The robber was an 
Englishman, they had traced him to Morlaix, he then had 
disappeared ; oh, my too grateful friend! was this your gratitude ? 
was this your payment fora life? I at once perceived that he 
was not remarkable for such a degree of eccentricity as I had at 
first supposed. He had seen the police arrive over-night, had 
understood the hounds were on his track; what more natural than 
to kill two birds with one stone—to show his gratitude to me and 
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to secure himself a start at the same time? He had not been 
over-rash, he had not left me all the spoil; in fact, the police in- 
sisted on my declaring how I had disposed of the rest of the booty ; 
they even, philosophically and in a friendly way, advised me to do 
so for my own sake. In vain i explained to them the true state 
of the case—how I was the victim of circumstances, and of a too 
grateful villain. It was clear enough to me; it was also clear 
enough to them that I was making an impudent attempt to im- 
pose on their credulity. 

They kept me in that attic the livelong day on a loaf of 
bread. and a jug of water, the temperature being about 90° in the 
shade. They observed that they were waiting for instructions ; I 
insinuated that in the interim of waiting for instructions they 
might give me something nice to eat, but they did not seem to 
see it. Night came on, hotter even than day; there were no 
possible means of ventilation; in those few hours I had endured 
more discomfort than in all the rest of my life put together. I 
suppose it must have been between two and three a.m.; I had 
nothing to enable me to gauge the flight of time except my own 
imagination, but I knew it was pitchy dark. There was not a 
sound to be heard, and I felt that I had been imprisoned there 
for years. .All at once I was conscious that there was someone 
outside the attic door. I presumed it was one or other of my 
captors. Before retiring to rest they had taken the precaution of 
tying my legs together with a piece of thick rope, and securing 
the rope to a stanchion in the wall ; as I had had the handcuffs on 
all day, this of course added to my comfort. I had not had much 
experience of criminal procedure at home, but, judging from the 
sample of the piece, I felt convinced in my own mind that we 
managed these things better in England than abroad. Somebody 
put a key into the lock, and, with what seemed to me unnecessary 
caution, the door was opened. 

‘Villiam!’ said a voice, ‘ Villiam!’ I remained quite still. 
This was no sergent-de-ville; if I could believe my ears this was 
a woman’s voice. Was it, after all, nothing but a fevered dream ? 
‘ Villiam ! how could you use meso? Is this, then, thy love, brute 
that you are? Ah, cochon!’ It wassaid in French, with sudden 
vigour at the end. 

Still no answer on my part. i could see something in the 
room, a shadowy form, endeavouring perhaps to see in the dark. 
It moved forward, something brushed against me, a woman’s 
gown, with a woman in it; she all but fell over me. 

‘It is you? say, then, it is you,’ spoken gently, as though 
fearful of being overheard. 
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‘It is certainly I,’ was my grim rejoinder. I felt as though I 
had wandered into some world of tepsy-turveydom, in which all 
things were upside down. 

‘Is this, then, thy love? Why did yourob me? Was it neces- 
sary for your happiness you should turn thief? Evidently itis I 
that am fooled; but the game is not yet played, the beginning is 
now. I was conscious that a handkerchief was being produced, 
and that tears were about to figure on the scene. ‘Why do you 
not speak to me?’ 

‘Madame does me too much honour; nothing will give me 
greater pleasure that to have a conversation with Madame.’ 

‘Ah, you laugh! so, you miserable !’ 

‘It is true; I am miserable.’ Had she been half as hungry as 
I was she would have understood the full significance of my 
words ; but she did not. She plumped down upon her knees and 
leaned her head against my chest. I became immediately con- 
scious that she was a woman of robust build, and stout in propor- 
tion ; even then I dimly wondered whether she would be able to 
resume a perpendicular position without assistance. 

‘Villiam! Villiam! why did you use me so? Was it not for 
thy sake that I lose all, that I throw all the world away? Ah, 
cruel! Why did youdeclare your love for Antonine? why steal?’ 

Her emotion not only overcame her, but threatened to over- 
come me too; I was almost suffocated beneath her weight. 

‘Excuse me, Madame,’ I managed to gasp out, ‘there's some 
mistake.’ 

‘Ah, would that there were! would that there were! would 
that my eyes had never seen you, that my heart had never heard! 
Why so unkind?’ 

‘I assure you, I observed, speaking in paroxysms, as it were, 
‘that there is—if you will—allow me to say so—a considerable 
mistake. Would you mind—getting off my chest ?’ 

‘Never! never! it is certain you have used me ill, but I for- 
give you, Villiam, thy Antonine is still forthee! Mon ange!’ 
Proceeding in the work of suffocation she put her arms about 
my neck and pressed me to her. Before I had time or breath to 
make the feeblest remonstrance a sudden shriek alarmed the 
night. ‘He has a beard! ah, mon Dieu! he has a beard!'mon 
Dieu!’ With the same absence of ceremony with which she had 
taken me to her, she flung me from her; bang went my head 
against the wall; and she sprang to her feet with a degree of 
alacrity which was surprising. 

‘Iam tricked! I am deceived! Iam betrayed! he has a 
beard! ah, mon Dieu! he has a beard!’ jas at od 
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Big though‘she was, the noise she made did credit to her size ; 
she might have been heard at Carhaix. In an instant the house 
was in an uproar; she paid no heed, but continued to inform the 
world of the fact of my having a beard with as much vigour as 
though a man with a beard was a thing hitherto unknown beneath 
the sun. Lights gleamed through-the darkness, feet were heard 
coming up the stairs, in rushed the two sergents-de-ville, more 
undressed than otherwise, followed by a select congregation of 
their compatriots. Half-stunned by the attentions of my strange 
visitor, faint with hunger, cramped by my bonds, bewildered by 
the events of the day, it was some time before I arrived at any 
clear comprehension of what was going on. In fact, it was only 
after [ was released from my most uncomfortable position and was 
snug in bed, an object of interest and most solicitous attention, 
not only to all the house, but to all the neighbourhood, that I 
understood the ins and outs of everything. 

Briefly stated, the case stood thus. Madame Antonine Ondet 
was a lady of considerable means—and size—who, for reasons of 
her own, did not live too happily with her husband. A certain 
Englishman, calling himself William Sinclair, paying scant regard 
to the husband’s feelings, had laid siege to the lady’s heart with 
such success as to induce her to trust herself and her property— 
converted into cash for the sake of convenience—to his dear 
keeping. The husband, for reasons of his own, saw fit to object, 
not so much, perhaps, to the loss of the wife as to the loss of 
the money. He declared the lady had made a slight mistake, 
that what she supposed was her property was in reality his. 

Quickly on the track, the police soon discovered the wife, but 
by that time love and money had disappeared together. Mr. 
Sinclair had played a scurvy trick; overburdened, perhaps, by 
the weight of his possessions, he elected to let the most weighty 
go, and, making off with the least weighty, the lady’s property, 
left the lady herself to mourn his loss. That the Mr. Sinclair of 
this romance and my Mr. Dixon of the Cascade of St. Herbot were 
one and the same person is sufficiently obvious. It is proof of the 
depth of woman’s folly or the strength of her affection—as you 
please—that on being informed of the capture of the supposititious 
Mr. Sinclair, the infatuated ‘ Antonine,’ at the cost of great per- 
sonal inconvenience to herself—to speak of nothing else—should 
have cLosen to pay me that thrilling visit in the silence of the 
night. 

I may add that, to the best of my belief, my exuberantly 
grateful friend escaped scot free. He managed to reach England, 
and, being a natural-born Englishman, the home authorities, in 
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the plenitude of their wisdom, declined to give up an English 
subject, on any pretence whatever, to the tender mercies of foreign 
myrmidons. 

Further, my tardy remittances arrived in time, and la petite 
note no longer preyed upon my mind. 


RICHARD MARSH, 
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Ur and down the Lees at Folkestone walked Mrs. Jack Booth, 
quite the sweetest, daintiest little woman among all the crowd 
of idlers, holiday-making Londoners, travellers on their way home 
from the Continent, Jews and Gentiles, ‘cheap trippers,’ soldiers 
and sailors, with all their sisters, cousins, and aunts ; and Captain 
Lester sat and watched her. The band of his regiment played its 
cheeriest music and the autumn sun shone its brightest. The 
little man who owns, or owned, the chairs on the Lees, then a 
much less prosperous and wealthy individual than now, tearing to 
and fro collecting his coppers, panting and perspiring, had to ask 
Captain Lester twice or three times before he got a shilling 
thrown to him, and, as he handed back the change, was rather 
startled by the language he heard muttered from behind the 
Captain’s long moustache. But it was not he who was being 
cursed at. It was the tall, slight, dark man, with black curly 
hair and black eyes, who accompanied Mrs. Booth in her walk up 
and down. The little lady wore a white dress and a white sailor 
hat all covered with pale blue ribbons, and looked very dainty and 
sweet, as has been said before. 

‘ Not quite so young as she was,’ said a voice by Lester’s side. 
One of the subalterns of his regiment had nodded and sat down 
by him a minute or two before without obtaining the slightest 
notice. 

Captain Lester now looked at him rather sharply and queried : 

‘Whom do you mean ?’ 

‘Little Mrs. Booth yonder, walking with Roberts of the 30th 
Hussars. You knew her at Southsea, did you not?’ Then, as 
Lester reddened: ‘ Oh, I beg pardon, of course you did; I mean 
you were . 

‘If you mean I proposed to Miss Drummond and was refused, 
you are right,’ said Lester sternly, adding: ‘ As everyone in the 
regiment got hold of the story, I may as well speak of it, I 
suppose.’ 

‘ And are you still——?’ 

The Hon. Dick Barnard paused in his question. He was 
certainly the most cheeky and inquisitive. of subalterns, but at 
the same time he had a quiet way of worming himself into 
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people’s confidence and making them tell him things without 
ever offending them, and though he often looked knowing and 
mysterious when matters on which he was privately informed 
were spoken of in his presence, he was never known to break 
confidence or ‘blab.’ Girls always told him who had proposed to 
them, and when and where, but it never went any further; and 
now his varied knowledge of the life and ways of men and women 
might be very useful to the captain of his company, so the latter, 
instead of being angry at a question, which if incomplete was 
certainly point-blank, only bent forward in his chair and blew a 
whiff of cigar-smoke at an intrusive dog that was sniffing at his 
legs, then turned and said in a low voice, almost as if to himself: 

‘I was very much in love with Maggie Drummond, and I 
suppose I am now, or should be; but I am also an old friend of 
Jack Booth’s. I saved Jack’s life once in Africa, and look on him 
as my property in a way; so what I want to know, Dicky, is 
whether that long-legged hussar is going too far with her.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the Honourable Richard, in his leisurely drawling 
way, ‘a woman with a husband at Suakim can do a good deal 
without folks knowing, and “ Kid Roberts” 7s a blackguard.’ 

He said no more on the subject, but from the way he spoke 
Lester could see that, in his subaltern’s opinion at least, his old 
love was seriously compromising herself. He gave a great sigh. 
He was a big, strong, active man, with all that readiness of brain 
and quickness of decision which a man acquires who spends his 
life in sport and in danger. He silently resolved he would baulk 
Captain Roberts of his prey. How he was to do it he did not 
quite know; punch his head, knock him down and tell him that, if 
he did not leave Folkestone at once, he would repeat the operation 
every time they met, was the first not very feasible plan which 
flashed through his mind. 

‘Roberts is a blackguard, is he?’ he said interrogatively. 
‘You know him?’ 

‘Yes, and his wife.’ 

‘ Married, is he?’ 

‘Why, certainly, though I think he keeps it dark and she 
lives abroad—at Boulogne, I fancy, with her two children.’ 

Again they smoked in silence, till Barnard said abruptly: 

‘Have you spoken to her?’ 

‘No, she does not know I am here.’ 

‘Come and do so; I'll take him off for a bit.’ 

Captain Lester hesitated. ‘Howcan 1?’ he said, ‘I have not 
met her for five years; she was just out then, and now!’ 

He looked bitterly at the small, trim, fair-haired woman who 
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walked up and down talking in such an animated, excited way to 
the languid, evil-looking man who rarely looked her in the face, 
but who, when she turned her head, seemed to devour her with 
his large dark eyes. Then came a thought of how he had pro- 
posed to her at a Southsea ball. It was given, Lester remembered, 
by the Marines at Eastney, and they were walking up and down 
in the moonlight outside the barracks. How radiant and happy 
she had looked before he asked her the question, and then how 
sad! He could see now the tears standing in her eyes as she 
tried to soothe his pain. Only then he learnt from her own lips 
that she had liked him always, never dreaming that his attach- 
ment to her was so serious, and that she had just two days before 
accepted Jack Booth of the 150th, his schoolfellow and old Sand- 
hurst friend, and was going to marry him soon, some time that 
year or next—she was rather vague about that, he had thought, 
—and go toIndia. He left the ball soon after, and had never set 
eyes on her again till he came to be quartered at Dover and found 
she was staying at Folkestone while her husband was on active 
service in Egypt. 

And now he had been watching her all the afternoon, wonder- 
ing at the amount of feeling he had left for her, and trying to 
persuade himself that the heartache he felt was for hatred to see 
his idol soiled by a man like Roberts, whom he knew well by 
report, rather than any survival of his old affection. 

That surely had been battered out of him long ago, and Lester 
was not a man to love another man’s wife, and that man his friend. 

To speak to her now was a small thing, but to do so with the 
object he had in view was not, and would that object be forwarded 
by his trying to compass it at once? Captain Lester, however, was 
not a man to hesitate long. He turned a shade paler through the 
tan of his skin, jerked his subaltern’s elbow, and said, ‘ Come, lad !’ 
and then strolled up the Lees to meet Mrs. Booth and her swain. 

‘Who is this tall man coming with Mr. Barnard?’ she was 
saying. ‘I know his face, and he has been staring at me all the 
afternoon.’ 

‘I believe his name is Lester,’ said her companion in the chilly 
tone a man assumes when he thinks that some one besides him- 
self is coming in for notice from a lady whose attention he wishes 
to absorb alone. 

‘Lester!’ She reddened as she repeated the name. ‘I used 
to know him; cannot you introduce him to me ?’ 

‘I don’t know him, and if you do, why don’t you bow to him?’ 

‘ Why are you angry with me, Captain Roherts? J can speak 
to whom | like,’ 
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‘Certainly you can,’ he answered, ‘ but he is going to save you 
the trouble by speaking to you.’ 

Curious the rude tone some men assume when they feel they 
have gained a hold on a woman, and still more so the treatment 
she will submit to when she begins to be a little éprise. 

As Captain Roberts spoke, Lester walked up, raising his hat 
and looking rather stiff and uncomfortable, but Mrs. Booth had 
quite recovered her self-possession. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Lester?’ she said; then quickly, ‘ Are 
you Mr. Lester though, or Captain, or perhaps Major ?’ 

‘Not quite, in five years,’ he answered, and then Mr. Dick 
Barnard accosted Captain Roberts with calm aplomb, ignoring 
that worthy’s evident disgust, and engaged him in a conversation 
concerning a polo pony about which he said he wanted information, 
while the other two walked on. 

They were both silent for a few minutes. The band was play- 
ing ‘Fédora,’ then a new and fashionable waltz, and Mrs. Booth 
hummed the air. Presently she looked up: 

‘Do you still dance ?’ she said. 

Captain Lester shook his head, ‘ Not often.’ 

‘ You used to be so fond of it,’ she continued ; ‘this is the best 
waltz now. Soon it will be old and stale, sent to the barrel-organs, 
the limbo of popular music, torn and murdered for a while, and 
then forgotten.’ 

He did not answer. Mrs. Booth was evidently nervous and 
was talking for effect, but she touched a chord with her next 
speech. 

‘Do you remember “ Distant Shore,” and how I used to sing it 
to you as we danced five years ago? I heard it the other day on a 
very old barrel-organ. I gave the man a shilling for old sake’s 
sake,’ 

‘ I have never forgotten it, or you,’ replied Lester rather huskily. 
What more he might have said then is unknown, for they had 
reached Mrs. Booth’s lodgings. 

‘Won’t you all come in to tea?’ she said, looking round 
hospitably. 

*I cannot,’ said Roberts at once. 

‘Why not? You told me just now that you would.’ 

‘I have just recollected an engagement,’ and before she could 
say more he had turned on his heel and walked rapidly away. 

The other two went in and had afternoon tea with Mrs. Booth, 
and before very long Mr. Barnard felt himself rather de trop, and, 
being a discreet young man, he retired. 
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CHAPTER II. 


WHEN Captain Lester returned to barracks after having tea 
with Mrs. Jack Booth he was silent and-preoccupied. He was 
also not in the best of tempers, and Dick Barnard, who gently 
tried him on the subject, found he was not to be drawn; from 
all of which that astute young gentleman was inclined to conclude 
that his captain had tried the effect of giving a few words of good 
advice to the frivolous little ‘ grass-widow,’ and that the result 
had not been an unqualified success. Neither of them, however, 
alluded directly to the subject for some time, and in the winter 
Barnard was transferred to the Depot. One afternoon, however, 
in the following spring, when he had taken advantage of a fine 
March day to run up to town for a night or two, he was pleasantly 
surprised to find Captain Lester in the smoking-room of the 
Junior Army and Navy, looking rather worried and gloomy. Lester 
was no less pleased than he. 

‘ Dick, lad,’ he called out, ‘ come and sit by me. Here, have a 
drink, and cheer me up a bit; I have not seen a soul to-day I 
cared to speak to!’ 

So they smoked together and talked about the regiment. 
Barnard was sick of the Depot and wanted to get back; then at 
last, after a pause, he remarked suddenly, looking at Lester from 
under his eyebrows to see if what he said was news: 

‘Jack Booth’s wife is in town.’ 

Captain Lester showed no surprise at the new topic; probably 
it had been occupying his own mind already. 

‘I have seen her,’ he answered, ‘ but don’t know where she is 
staying.’ 

‘She is with the Bruce-Carrs in Wilton Place; I forget the 
number. Shall you call? You will probably find Roberts there ; he 
knows the Bruce-Carrs, and goes there a good deal just now.’ 

‘Are you sure of all this, Dicky ?’ 

‘Well, look here,’ answered Mr. Barnard, and he leant towards 
his friend and whispered for.a minute or two, for the smoking- 
room was now full. Whatever it was he said (it was not much, 
for Captain Roberts kept his proceedings fairly dark), it was 
sufficient for Captain Lester to button up his frock-coat soon 
afterwards and, walking up St. James’s Street with a firm step, 
stride westward, his face towards the sunset and his brain full of 
such bewildering thoughts that an omnibus in Piccadilly nearly 
ran over him, and he cut two of his dearest friends dead. 
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He reached Wilton Place, however, in due time. ‘Was Mrs. 
Bruce-Carr at home?’ ‘No.’ ‘Was Mrs. Booth staying there?’ 
‘Yes, she was in the drawing-room.’ He went in. Mrs. Booth was 
evidently expecting someone, for she came forward smiling and hold- 
ing out her hand, then stopped, and did not look exactly delighted. 

‘Captain Lester!’ said she, in a tone of chill surprise. He 
stammered something about having called on the Bruce-Carrs and, 
finding her there, having come in. 

‘I thought you might have come to read me another lecture 
on my behaviour, Captain Lester.’ He looked deprecatingly at 
the carpet, but the redness that overspread his features told her 
she had hit the mark. 

She turned and stood with her back to the mantelpiece, lean- 
ing against it and looking at him; then she broke out, talking 
fast and fluently, as angry women, and—may it be said ?—small 
women often do when furious and in the wrong, and when they do 
not wish the person they are speaking to to have time to answer. 

‘Look here, Captain Lester, I am not going to have you 
following me and dictating to me what my conduct is tobe. You 
loved me once, you said, and I loved you—yes, I did’ (he had 
raised his eyebrows in mute surprise), ‘and when I found you loved 
me I loved you all the more. I accepted Jack, I know, but I was 
only eighteen, and my people urged me into it, and I was pleased 
to be engaged, and when you retired directly you found you had 
a rival I was piqued, so I went on with what I had begun. I 
have a good husband, who loves and trusts me, and whom I re- 
spect, and you, the man who professed once to love me and then 
gave me up, come here with your suspicions and your officious 
advice because another man and I are friends.’ 

Her voice faltered as she spoke these last words. Were they 
quite sincere? or was a guilty conscience pricking her? She 
was silent for a moment, which gave Lester a chance of speaking. 

‘Your husband is my friend,’ he said; ‘he is fighting for his 
country now ; his regiment must be in action to-day ; I have seen 
the last telegrams. Surely while he is in danger ’ 

He paused. Was she listening to him? She was silent indeed, 
but a cab had driven up to the door; they could hear some one 
alight and ring the bell. Then the door slammed and the cab 
drove away. No one was announced. Mrs. Booth had been 
listening with strained ears to hear the voice of the caller. It 
struck Lester afterwards that she must have told the servant to 
admit one gentleman to call on her and then no one else, for she 
seemed so intensely annoyed with him, working herself up into 
still greater fury as she went on. 
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‘My husband is in Egypt, and my husband is fighting ; I have 
done him no wrong and shall do him none.’ 

Was she telling the truth? She was very pale, and her voice 
had a hollow ring. 

He tried again. ‘ Captain Roberts’s wife 

But she broke in, turning paler still, ‘It is untrue, he is not 
married ; you find Captain Roberts likes me and you are jealous of 
him. That is all! You say you would save me from him, perhaps 
you would like to take his place !’ 

Captain Lester started as if stung by this last speech. He 
had no excuse for staying after that. 

‘I would save you from yourself’ was all he said as he turned 
and went out. 


’ 


CHAPTER III. 


On leaving Wilton Place, Captain Lester walked down to his 
hotel, dressed and went on to the club, where he found Barnard 
also preparing to dine. They sat down together, and Captain 
Lester confided a certain amount of what had passed to his com- 
panion, having great respect for his acuteness where women were 
concerned and great confidence in his discretion. He did not 
get much consolation from the Honourable Dick, and no advice ex- 
cept to let Mrs. Booth alone, and hope that the war in Egypt 
would soon be over, and her husband back in time to stop serious 
scandal. To which he replied that he was as fond of her as ever, 
though in a different way, and believed her the victim of a strange 
and foolish infatuation, from which he might save her, and thereby 
earn her gratitude in the future. At all events he should earn 
his friend Booth’s gratitude, and have done his duty. How to 
proceed at that moment he did not see; perhaps he must admit 
he had made a false step. 

Later on Barnard, seeing his comrade so ‘glum and down 
on his luck,’ as he expressed it, insisted on their going to the 
theatre, and they were soon in the stalls of the Gaiety. They 
came in late and got seats at the extreme end, and rather at the 
back. 

Captain Lester was not much absorbed in what was going on 
upon the stage, indeed it may be doubted whether he saw any- 
thing of it. He sat with his brows knit, thinking of other things, 
and Mr. Barnard’s somewhat frivolous comments were being poured 
into unheeding ears, when a box-keeper who was passing dropped 
a screwed-up piece of paper upon his knees, He paid no heed to 
it, but Barnard did. 
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‘My noble captain,’ he suid, ‘ there is a billet-doux for you or 
me, possibly both of us. I believe it is from the third girl in the 
front row, in response to my evident admiration.’ 

Captain Lester picked up the paper mechanically and opened 
it. It wasaslip from the edge of a programme; there was no 
direction, and inside was written : 


‘ My things are at Victoria. I will be there directly this non- 
sense is over. Meet me there. 
¢ M. B.’ 


‘This may be for you, young fellow,’ said Lester, handing the 
note to Barnard; ‘it certainly is not for me.’ 

Mr. Barnard glanced at it, with the comment, ‘ From a woman ; 
of no value to any one but the owner, I fancy. Yeu had better 
give it back to the person who brought it here.’ 

Lester did so, and saw her disappear with it. 

Presently she returned and handed it to a man sitting in one 
of the front rows. 

‘Happy man,’ whispered Barnard to Lester, ‘he will go to 
Victoria and console her for this “ nonsense,” as she rightly calls it 
—‘ By Jove!’—as the recipient of the note turned his head to 
look up and nod acknowledgment to a box— it is Roberts !’ 

‘It is Maggie!’ added Lester, who had followed the direction 
of the man’s eyes. 

Yes, indeed, it was too true. There sat Mrs. Booth in a box, 
very ‘fetching,’ to use an expressive slang term, in black lace, 
with a diamond star in her hair, looking anxiously to see if her 
note had fallen into the right hands, but apparently unconscious 
whose eyes had already scanned its contents. For she did not 
look at the two friends, and they, directly the act was over, hurried 
out into the lobby. 

‘What does it mean ?’ said Lester. 

‘Means she is going to bolt with him to-night, I suppose,’ 
answered Barnard. What else could he say? Lester had really 
understood plainly enough, but now the critical moment was 
really come could hardly believe his own senses. 

‘ Who is with her ?’” he asked. 

‘TI do not know; not the Bruce-Carrs.’ 

*I shall stop her.’ 

‘If you can,’ put in Barnard doubtfully. ‘ Come, the curtain is 
rising ; are you coming back ?’ 

‘No; do you mind staying out ? I do not want her to see either 
of us. Wait a bit though, you can go in on the other side, there 
were stalls empty there all the time, and she will not be able to 
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see you. We will both go there; Roberts did not see us, his back 
was turned.’ 

So in they went again and sat through the last act, occasionally 
catching glimpses of Mrs. Booth’s fan or hand over the ledge of 
her box. Captain Roberts had gone out and not returned. And 
directly the curtain fell they too slipped quickly off to the door 
leading into the Strand. 

Out crowded the people. The two friends, standing on the 
west side of the doorway, were almost carried off their feet by the 
jostling swarm of well-dressed people, footmen, cab-touts, mashers, 
all sorts and conditions of men and women. 

‘Here she comes!’ whispered Barnard. 

Mrs. Booth was leaning on the arm of a tall fair man. He 
seemed to expostulate with her about something ; perhaps because 
she insisted on going in a hansom on a drizzling wet night. 

Anyhow he hailed one and put her in, giving an address to the 
driver. Then he turned back to fetch his own wife, and Mrs. 
Booth lifted the little trap in the roof and spoke through it to the 
driver as he moved off. ‘Telling him to drive to Victoria and 
lose no time,’ whispered Barnard, who was rather enjoying 
the whole affair in a quiet, malicious, cynical way. 

He turned to Lester, who had not answered, and found 
he had gone ; then he caught glimpses of a tall figure in an opera- 
hat and Inverness cloak dashing through the crowd and among 
the wheels of the cabs and carriages, and then, not seeing what he 
could do to help, lit a cigarette and drove west in a hansom himself. 

Captain Lester had followed Mrs. Booth’s cab. He did not 
have to run far. The Lyceum was emptying, and the Strand at 
that particular point was in that appalling state of turmoil and 
confusion in which only London streets can get without serious 
loss of life or limb (or indeed any serious danger) to anyone. 
Mrs. Booth’s cab was blocked. Captain Lester touched the driver 
on the sleeve, and the man looked down. Motioning to him to 
be quiet, he then swung himself on to the step and clung to the 
rail of the cabman’s seat. 

‘ Cabby,’ he said breathlessly, ‘keep still, it’s allright. I want 
to drive your cab. You have a lady inside.’ The cabman not 
very politely consigned his interlocutor to realms below. 

‘She told you through the trap to drive her to Victoria ; I’m 
a friend of hers and want to drive her there myself for a practical 
joke. I'll give you a sovereign, two sovereigns, a fiver, if you 
will let me drive instead of you!’ 

The man hesitated. ‘How about my cab?’ 

‘I'll meet you with it at Hyde Park Corner at twelve, . My 
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name’s Lester, Junior Army and Navy Club,’ whispered the 
Captain, still on the step and holding the rail with one hand while 
he fumbled in his pockets. ‘ Look! here is the fiver!’ and he 
‘creakled ’ the crisp note under the man’s eyes, 

Poor fellow! he had a wife and family, and was ‘ on the book’ 
for 21. 10s. at his yard, and a fiver was a fiver to him (and a joke 
a joke too) he thought. 

‘Right you are, governor,’ he said, pocketing it with a wink. 
‘Don’t forget the Corner at twelve, and keep a tight hand on the 
mare.’ 

The block was now practically over and the cab was moving at 
a foot’s pace along the crowded Strand. The driver squeezed 
himself back on his seat, and Captain Lester, taking the reins 
from his hands, squeezed in front of him. The driver slipped down | 
and Captain Lester was alone. He looked round to see if anyone 
had noticed his manceuvre, and considered it suspicious, or fit for 
the police interference. But every one in that crowd was too 
occupied with his own affairs. Captain Lester had driven most 
things, but never a hansom cab, and it took him all he knew for 
a few minutes to steer it. At first he did not like seeing so little 
of the horse, and he stood up. Then his hand was too light on the 
reins and the horse tried to bolt, bringing him down on the seat 
with a jerk that must have nearly pulled the poor brute’s head off. 
He sat still and got on a little better after that, holding a rein in 
each hand and peering through the fog and drizzle with his hat 
rammed over his eyes. Along Pall Mall the way was clearer, but 
the wood-pavement very slippery. Which way should he go? 
Mrs. Booth possibly knew little of London, but he hardly dared 
drive her up St. James’s Street, sohe went past Marlborough House 
and St. James’s Palace. Then along Buckingham Palace Road. 
So far their route is right for Victoria Station, and nothing has 
gone wrong, except that an old gentleman crossing opposite 
Buckingham Palace was nearly knocked down by the cab swinging 
with unexpected speed round the inside of the curve of the road- 
way. He swore and cried out that he had got the cab’s number, 
but he had not, so went home and wrote to the ‘Times’ instead, and 
a refuge was put there in the middle of the road in consequence 
of his letter. 

In Buckingham Palace Road Lester has to reflect. Shall he 
drive past Victoria Station,and thence on? Surely she will notice 
it if he does. Ah! he has forgotten that street on the right. A 
quick pull at the off rein and the horse comes round, almost slipping 
up as it does so, and recovering with equal suddenness breaks into a 
eanter, They are in Ebury Street and are crossing Grosvenor Place. 
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He peeps down through the trap at her. She sits huddled up 
in the corner, looking very pale and pretty. There is a lamp in 
the cab over her head. Is that why she closes her eyes so tightly, 
or is that a tear at the end of the long soft lashes? Is she think- 
ing of the life she is leaving? Will she relent in her resolve to 
ruin herself? 

‘Whoa there, whoa!’ He has nearly driven into a cab stand- 
ing at the door of a public-house. He must pull himself together 
and take care. Odd she should not see he is driving her across 
Eaton Square, and along the side of Belgrave Square. However, 
she does not, and after a few more anxious moments the cab is pulled 
up with a jerk opposite the Bruce-Carrs’ house in Wilton Place. 

Then Mrs. Booth opened the trap herself and called up to him. 
‘I told you Victoria, driver, and not Wilton Place,’ but he had 
jumped off and was furiously ringing the bell. 

She sprang from the cab and caught him by the sleeve. ‘Cap- 
tain Lester!’ she exclaimed. 

Before she could say more the door was opened, a blaze of 
light fell on them, and the footman was waiting for her to come in. 

For a minute she stood transfixed and speechless. Was it with 
‘rage and mortification? Would she cry out at him, and revile 
him before the servants? He could not hurry off and leave the 
cab to take care of itself, or perhaps to convict her. Would she 
speak ? 

‘Speshull, speshull! Great battle in Hegypt, paper!’ cried 
a newsboy, hurrying down the street with a bundle of late ‘ Even- 
ing Standards.’ Great victory of the British! paper! Horrible 
slaughter! paper!’ 

‘Hi, boy, let us have one!’ Mr. Bruce-Carr had come out 
of his smoking-room, a big cigar in his mouth, and lounged up to 
the door. 

* Hullo, Lester!’ he said. ‘ Have you driven home with Mrs. 
Booth? Come in and have a smoke. How much, boy? Sixpence! 
You young thief! Any real news?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ and the ragged urchin pointed to the column con- 
taining the latest intelligence. 

‘ All right, here you are,’ said Mr. Bruce-Carr, and he took the 
paper, turning with it to the light and running his eye over the 
telegrams. 

Mrs. Booth was still standing looking at Lester. How bright her 
eyes looked (almost as bright as the diamonds in her hair), and 
how pretty she was! Still she did not speak. Surely she was 
not going to give way, not going to make a scene now before people! 

No, With a great effort she controlled herself, and went by 
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him to where her host stood, with his back to them, reading the 
news. And ever after Lester thanked Heaven that he caught the 
words she faintly murmured as she passed : 

‘Thank you!’ 

At that moment Mr. Bruce-Carr gave a startled exclamation : 
‘My God!’ and threw the paper down as if he had dropped it 
accidentally under the table. But something in his tone had caught 
Mrs. Booth’s ear, and Lester, through the door held open by the 
footman who had heard him invited in, saw her throw herself upon 
it like a hawk, keeping Mr. Bruce-Carr off as he tried to tear it 
from her, and reading it amidst his hurried remonstrances; ‘ Not 
now, not now; wait till we hear more!’ 

Then there was a long agonised shriek of pent-up agony and 
bitter grief and shame, and Mrs. Booth lay swooning on the 
marble flags. 

For on the hot Egyptian sand, outside the wrecked and broken 
zereba, honest Jack Booth was lying on a heap of black corpses 
with three lances through his breast and a Remington bullet in 
his brain. 

Then the door closed and Captain Lester walked off to his cab. 
He had seen enough, and understood what had happened ; besides 
that, he had heard her murmured thanks and felt that he had had 
his reward. So he took the hansom back to Hyde Park Corner, 
where he met the rightful driver of it, and by him was driven to 
his club. There he gave him another sovereign, which sent him 
on his way rejoicing, and went in himself to have a drink and a 
cigar, and read the telegrams, and think sorrowfully of poor Jack 
Booth, and then he felt he had earned his night’s rest, and he 
took it. 

And Captain Roberts, what of him? He kicked his heels at 
Victoria Station for an hour, till the last train was gone, but he 
never saw or heard of Mrs. Jack Booth again. Yes, he did, though ! 
Three years after he saw her sitting in a carriage beside the hot 
and dusty racecourse at Umballa, and he went up to her with his 
old insolent languid smile and bow. And then he felt himself 
swung round by a hand that gripped his shoulder like a vice, and 
Captain Lester held him at arm’s length for a moment and said: 
(Dick Barnard was standing a yard or two off and heard him dis- 
tinctly, listening with his pleased confidential smile), ‘ You villain, 
I saved her from you three years ago. She is my wife now, and 
if I catch you near her again I'll wring your d—d neck!’ Soon 
after Captain Roberts volunteered for Burma. 
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A Sumner Bop. 


WE played at lovers, you and I, 
And liked the game so well 

That one long summer-tide went by 
Or e’er the end befell. 


We only played ; while, like a song 
That a happy burden bore, 
The pleasant days still moved along— 


But now our playing’s o’er. 


And you are gone with summer mirth, 
As if it followed you. 
The winter, settling on the earth, 


Falls on my spirit too. 


Ah, laughingly you went away, 
Of newer pastimes fain ; 

But I would give my soul to play 
That old game o’er again. 


W. MACTAVISH, 
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Where Breakers Foam, 


‘It must be ay or no—Willie or me. I'll bide by her choice 
whatever it be, but I canna stand this nae langer.’ 

Sandy McBride was leaning over the stern of the big fishing- 
boat, staring gloomily down into the water softly lapping against 
the keel. The boat was drifting slowly out on the tide, not the 
faintest breeze ruffled the surface of the water, which heaved in 
long undulations, reflecting the faint rose still lingering in the 
west, and the pale clear blue of the evening sky. The broad 
expanse of sea was a vast plain of shimmering changing hues, of 
blending tints—‘a sea of glass mingled with fire "—against which 
the brown sails of the little fishing fleet stood out with almost 
startling distinctness. The sun had gone down behind the Loch 
Fyne hills ; ahead the low line of the Ayrshire coast was growing 
dim in the east; behind, dotted along the slowly receding shore, 
were the few white houses of Larig, niched into the hillside, 
which rose steeply above, waving with feathery birch copses, and 
green with clumps of hazel, where in autumn the clusters of 
brown nuts were eagerly sought for among the broad woolly leaves. 
Above the green belt the moors swept up, seamed with water- 
courses, rugged. with huge boulders, up and up to the wild granite 
peaks, solemn and awful in their utter desolation, weathered into 
every fantastic shape, their jagged, saw-like outline cutting into 
the softly-tinted sky. . Little by little the light faded away, such 
darkness as there would be on that summer night was fast 
coming on, a few stars began to appear, dim lights to twinkle 
on the distant shore, copse and moor and rock had vanished, the 
whole mountain mass towered a vast black silhouette against the 
empty sky. Sandy McBride rose and shook himself. ‘I doubt 
we'll hae to take to the sweeps, father,’ he said to a silent figure 
behind the broad sail, sitting motionless with the long patience of 
a fisherman, ‘or we'll no reach the ground the night.’ In a 
moment more the heavy boat was moving through the silent 
water, propelled by the long oars. 

‘No sae hard, Sandy, ma man, ye’re ower strang for me the 
night,’ said his father, wondering at the vehemence with which 
the young man was tugging at his oar, and little knowing what a 
hot, sore heart he was trying to cure by hard work. 

The Larig folk were all fishers, father and son. They were a 
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good-natured, easy-going set for the most part, owning one or two 
boats amongst them, and quite satisfied to go on as their fathers 
had done before them. A lazy life, one would have been inclined 
to say, watching them as they hung half the day over the low 
wall of the little ‘ port,’ a tiny natural harbour among the rocks, 
where at low tide the smacks lay aground amid very malodorous 
mud; but their work began when other men were returning from 
their labours. When the herring-fishing opened, the great 
harvest of the sea began, and night after night the boats sailed 
away in the sunset glow to return at earliest dawn with their 
glittering cargo, or, as happened often enough, with broken nets 
and an empty hold after a long night’s toil. Aye, and a heavier 
price had to be paid sometimes for the bonnie silver fish, and the 
fishwife trudging with her creel might well sing of her wares— 


Wives an’ mithers maist despairin’, 
Ca’ them lives o’ men. 


Who could tell when the boats went out at night, whether the 
grey-haired father, or the blithe sunburnt lads who laughed at 
danger, would steer them home again ? 

When the fishing was slack, the smacks would be employed 
in the less romantic service of carrying the white granite sand, 
brought down from the hills by the burns, up the firth and the 
winding, ever-narrowing river to the great smoky city, bringing 
back coals, which the housewives were learning to burn instead of 
the native peat. Sometimes a young man, more adventurous than 
the rest, would sail away to wider seas, or be drawn in by the all- 
devouring whirlpool of the great town ; but those were exceptions, 
and for the most part life went on with but little change. Their 
island was all the world to them; for outside politics they cared 
but little, thongh now and then a weekly newspaper would be 
spelled through. Home Rule and the Crofters’ Rights agitation 
were still in the future; and to these simple people ‘the Duke’ 
was an unknown and mysterious potentate, an all-powerful and 
possibly maleficent deity to be anxiously propitiated through his 
visible high-priest, the factor, on whose good or ill-will all 
depended. To question the right of the one or the other to rule 
over their little fields and houses, over their lives even, never 
occurred to them. 

Like the others, old Sandy McBride had his cottage and little 
strip of garden ground between the hills and the sea. Here his 
two sons were born. Sandy, the elder, soon grew up lithe and 
tall; he was the strongest swimmer, the swiftest runner, the most 
daring climber amid the overhanging cliffs and caves around the 
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village of all the lads far and near. His brother Willie, a year or 
two younger, was a sickly, feeble child. On the cold winter days 
Sandy would often carry him on his back to the school, a mile or 
80 away, a service which Willie would repay by doing, in a few 
minutes, the sums over which Sandy had been scratching his 
curly head for an hour in vain. Poor Sandy sometimes wished, 
though, that Willie would tell him how to do it, instead of ‘ count- 
ing’ so fast, and giving back the slate with a laugh at him for 
being such a big dunce. The boys were always together, the 
elder protecting the younger, admiring and wondering at his 
cleverness; his kind heart and sweet temper in no way soured by 
the consciousness that Willie was the favourite son with both 
father and mother. It seemed only natural to him that it should 
be so, and he never thought of complaining, when he was set early 
to work, that Willie might be kept longer at school, or when all 
the rough jobs fell to his share since Willie was at his books. 
It was no wonder, perhaps, that the younger and weaker should 
be the mother’s pet and darling; but one would have thought 
that his brave sturdy first-born would have been the father’s pride. 
Humble Scotch people, however, have a wonderful respect for 
‘book-learning ;’ and many poor parents would pinch themselves 
that their bairns might have a better ‘eddication;’ and long 
before the days of school boards, the bare-footed laddies and 
lassies would go many a mile to the parish school, where they 
sat together on the rough benches in hearty rivalry, getting from 
their ‘ dominie,’ often a man of quaint and out-of-the-way learn- 
ing, an education impossible in these days of standards and 
uniformity. Willie’s attainments were the pride of the school, 
and seemed all but miraculous to his father and mother. They 
were beginning to wonder if it would be possible to save up 
enough to send him to college, when a wonderful event occurred 
—no less than the sudden arrival of Mrs. McBride’s brother, cf 
whom little had been heard for years, save the vague report that 
he was doing ‘ rale weel’ in London, which to those quiet folks 
was as far-off and shadowy as Pekin or Timbuctoo. He had no 
family, and took a fancy to the clever boy, declared it was a 
shame he should be a fisherman, brains were not needed to cast a 
net and set sails, laughed to scorn the idea of college; learning 
did not pay nowadays, what was the good of being a minister to 
wear a black coat, and starve on a hundred a year. No, let them 
send the boy with him, and he would make a man of him. He 
drew such glowing pictures of life in London, and of his success 
in business, that at last the father and mother yielded. There 
had been one or two bad seasons, and they might never be able 
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to do much for their boy. So Willie went away, eager to begin 
the new life, while his mother laid away his old worn clothes and 
well-thumbed books in a sacred corner of the big /ist, and his 
father went about his daily work more silent than ever. Mrs. 
McBride’s sonsie comely face seemed suddenly to grow lined and 
faded, and grey streaks came thick and fast in her brown hair. 
By-and-by people began to say that old Sandy was failing, and it 
was well he had such a son to take his place and work for him. 
Willie, they doubted, was growing too grand a gentleman to think 
much of his father and mother. True, bis letters, though not 
very frequent, were always kind, and full of all his doings, and 
how well he was getting on, and every new year brought presents, 
which, if more showy than useful, filled every cottage with envy 
and admiration, and the mother’s eyes with happy tears. ‘ He 
had aye a gude heart, ma bonnie boy,’ she would say, as she laid 
aside the gaudy shawl or brilliant cap, much too good to be worn. 
The two Sandies, old and young, rarely spoke of the absent one— 
probably they could not have done so with the heartwhole pride 
and affection of former days; at least they were too loyal to the 
family tradition to find fault. When a young teacher came to 
the school, or some ‘ probationer’ preached in the little kirk, 
Sandy would hear his father sigh, and knew that he was thinking, 
‘That might have been Willie;’ but he had gone into a world 
far apart from theirs, and they could but wish him God speed in 
the life he had chosen. 

Ten years had gone since Willie had left, when one winter 
Mrs. McBride fell ill, and then her cry night and day was for her 
boy. She lay in the kitchen, in the ‘ press-bed’ with its sliding 
doors of dark worm-eaten wood, staring at the whitened walls, and 
holding Willie’s last letter, received months ago, in her work-worn 
hands. Every day, when the post-hour came round, she would 
rouse herself; Sandy must go and meet the gig and see if there 
was a letter from Willie, and the poor fellow would cooner have 
faced the fiercest squall than have to return day after day empty- 
handed, to see the light of expectation die out of the hollow eyes 
that asked the question the lips were afraid to utter. At last he 
could bear it no longer, and, sitting down, he wrote with much 
labour and a great expenditure of ink, a letter to Willie, telling 
him in a few blunt words that their mother would die if he did 
not come soon. Ina few days came a long letter full of apologies 
and lavish expressions of affection, hoping that things were not 
so bad as Sandy had made them out, and promising to come early 
in spring unless he were needed sooner. From that day the sick 
woman seemed to get new strength. No matter how feeble she 
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was, she insisted on being helped to the little window when the 
steamer came in, and would watch the ferry-boat plunging out to 
it, with eyes brightening with hope, which faded when the boat 
returned empty, as it usually did. 

‘He'll no be the day,’ she would say with a sigh, turning her 
face to the wall. 

April came, and the birches were powdered with green, while 
the primroses opened their pale stars round their roots ; but spring 
passed away and summer was almost gone before Willie came at 
last. His mother lay back on her pillow, speechless with ineffable 
content, feasting her eyes upon her darling son. He had left her 
a boy, he was now a tall slim young man, dressed with a great 
pretence at fashion which seemed oddly out of place in that 
homely little kitchen. To less partial eyes, Sandy in his rough 
blue jersey and long boots, his crisp dark hair, his face a deep red- 
brown from sun and wind, would have been a more pleasing, cer- 
tainly a more picturesque figure. 

To his mother’s distress, Willie announced that he would put 
up at the little inn, ‘to save Sandy trouble,’ he said with a smile 
that brought up the hot blood to his brother’s face, under all the 
sun-tan. Willie had shouted with laughter when he saw the 
stalwart sailor tidy up the fireside and set the teacups on the little 
table by his mother’s bed as handily as if he had been a woman. 
Sandy had the sense to be ashamed of his shame, and pro- 
tested stoutly ‘That the neighbour wives couldna aye be coming 
in, and why should he no help his mother a bit, as well as haul 
the big net for his father ?’ 

‘Quite right, Sandy,’ said Willie, clapping him patronisingly 
on the back. ‘You were always the pattern boy. Somehow, 
though I’ve not returned in rags, nor been grubbing among the 
swine, I feel like the prodigal come back again. There was a 
good spice of disapproval mingled with his welcome, if I remember 
rightly, though,’ surveying the table, ‘I can’t say that the fatted 
calf is here to help out the illusion. Never mind, Sandy, let’s 
take a turn outside, and see whether the old folks have quite for- 
gotten wee Willie, as they used to call me.’ 

So they went out together into the clear summer evening. 
The scent of the birch-trees was mingling with the salt breath of 
the sea, the nets were swaying from the long drying-poles, the 
women were all out at the doors, the men loitering about the port 
or repairing boats and nets in a leisurely fashion. Willie walked 
along the little row bestowing a nod here and a smile there, highly 
gratified at the sensation his appearance was evidently causing. 

They joined a knot of young fishermen, but the young fellows 
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were shy and constrained, and hung back from this stranger with 
his fine clothes and his English tongue, while they felt a lurking 
resentment that Willie McBride, who was no better than they, 
should be strutting about with kid- gloves and a cane. Willie 
soon got tired of it, and drew Sandy away; he fancied he heard a 
derisive laugh from the group they had left. 

‘ What a poor little place it is!’ he said, glancing contemptu- 
ously along the uneven row of houses and the green tangled 
gardens with their low rough walls. 

‘It’s hame,’ said Sandy gruffly ; ‘that’s enough for me.’ 

‘For you, no doubt—but hullo, who’sthis? I believe it’s little 
Jeanie McKelvie I used to play with.’ 

They had reached one of the points of the little bay where the 
road suddenly swerved round a great mass of bracken-tufted 
rocks, and the tall figure of the girl coming towards them was 
outlined against the blue stretch of sea beyond. She was simply 
dressed in a light cotton gown, a vivid scarlet handkerchief was 
loosely knotted at her throat, her bright brown hair glowed in the 
sunlight—hats and bonnets in Larig were reserved for Sabbath 
wear. She would have passed them with a saucy little nod to 
Sandy which, Willie noticed, brought the hot colour up to the roots 
of his curly hair. They paused and Willie came up hat in hand. 

‘Miss McKelvie, I knew I could not be mistaken, I should 
have known you anywhere, but I am afraid I cannot hope that 
you have remembered me.’ 

‘It’s my brother Willie, Jeanie,’ broke in Sandy. 

‘ Now that’s too bad ; you have deprived me of the pleasure of 
knowing whether Miss McKelvie remembered me: but you were 
such a child when I went away.’ 

Jeanie, a little fluttered at first by being addressed as Miss 
McKelvie by such a grand young man, far more finely dressed than 
the artists who came to the hotel, soon recovered herself, and was 
quite able to hold her own in the talk that followed, half compli- 
ment, half banter, while the big silent sailor stood by, wondering 
how Willie could talk in that way. Jeanie was not distinctly 
pretty; she had an erect shapely figure, a clear though slightly 
freckled complexion, perfect teeth displayed by the ever-ready 
smile, and changeful grey eyes where the very spirit of mischief 
and coquetry seemed to lurk. But she had the gift which some 
women possess in every rank of life, a gift more powerful than 
beauty, that mysterious unexplainable charm, fascination, call it 
what you will, which attracts men and women too, in spite of 
reason or prejudice, often against their very will. Jeanie was a 
little queen in Larig, half-a-dozen lads were eager to fetch water 
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from the spring or to gather firewood for her, while they all but 
fought for the privilege of carrying her Bible and walking by her 
side along the birch-fringed road that wound along the rocky 
seashore to Carsaig Bay, with its crescent of whitest sand, where, in 
the granite jaws of the mighty glen that swept away inland, stood 
the humble little kirk. In the long winter nights when some 
barn would be swept out, and the lads and lasses gathered to- 
gether and reels were danced, Jeanie was the partner most sought 
after, and she had as much trouble to satisfy her swains and to 
distribute her favours as any reigning beauty manipulating her 
dainty card. 

At this much-frequented shrine Sandy McBride had been a 
silent worshipper for years, since the days when Jeanie was a little 
imperious maiden of five or six years old, and he would carry her 
over the ‘ muckle burn,’ take her out in his boat, find her the 
ripest nuts and the biggest blackberries, not to speak of shells, 
and starfish, and prickly ‘sea urchins,’ and other evil-smelling 
treasures of the deep. Jeanie knew very well how Sandy loved 
her; indeed, there was a tacit understanding that some day, when 
the old folk did not need so much of Sandy’s care and earnings, 
they would be man and wife ; but meantime the tie held Jeanie 
very slightly. Everybody told her that she was a very lucky girl, 
that she had got the bravest man and the best one in Larig; but 
while in a way she was proud of him, she would sometimes weary 
of his unspoken homage and prefer the franker compliments of 
the other lads. She knew that, however she might vex and grieve 
him, a look of her grey eyes, or a few words in that most liquid 
coaxing voice of hers, would bind him to her more firmly than 
ever. For all his rough exterior, Sandy had the tender heart, the 
humble reverent nature, the vein of unconscious poetry which 

_tInany a sailor has, like the shepherd on the hills. Both are face 
to face for many a lonely silent hour with the vastness of Nature, 
and out on the darkling sea Sandy had many a thought that he 
could never have shaped into his simple words. 

As the summer days passed, poor Mrs. McBride often said that 
her boy might as well be in London for all she saw of him. His 
was one of those natures that cannot bear indifference or unpopu- 
larity. Piqued by his first cool reception, he set himself to win 
the liking of the village folk—no hard task after all. The younger 
men who had been jealous of him at first as an upstart soon agreed 
that he was the best of fellows, as any one who is always ready to 
stand a drink or a smoke is sure to be. But a man must have 
some amusement in a dull fishing village, and the virtue of leaving 
London to sit in his old mother’s kitchen required some other 
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reward than its own. Sandy was away for days at a time fishing 
up Loch Fyne; why should he not chat a little with Jeanie Mc- 
Kelvie? ‘ His brother was the best of fellows, but rather a dull 
wooer he should think, and no doubt the girl would be thankful 
for a little change too. Really there was something quite be- 
witching about her ; it was a pity she should be thrown away on 
Sandy, who hadn’t the wit to understand her. 

On her part, Jeanie had no objection to be amused. Willie 
could tell her all sorts of fine stories about London, he never came 
home too wet and tired even to speak; he was always so well 
dressed and his hands were so soft and white, not stained with tar 
and hardened by hauling at ropes and nets. Solid reasons to out- 
weigh the love of a lifetime ; but how many preferences have much 
more to justify them? What might have been expected soon 
followed. The game grew earnest. Time after time Willie said 
he must leave, he was taking too long a holiday; but when again 
and again he yielded and lengthened his stay, it was for the 
agonised pleading in Jeanie’s eyes rather than his mother’s lamen- 
tations and entreaties. What Sandy felt no one knew; he was 
too proud to speak of it to his brother or even to appeal to Jeanie. 
Perhaps, though he chafed sorely at the suspense, he dreaded to 
put an end to it and to his hopes together. 

Early in September a rather elderly couple had been married. 
There had been abundance of rough jokes and fun at their ex- 
pense ; and one or two of the lads had narrowly escaped blowing 
off their fingers in the attempt to fire a clumsy old pistol or gun 
in their honour. The great event of the day, however, was the 
wedding dance to be held that night in the biggest kitchen in 
the village. It was a perfect evening, clear and cloudless; a 
broad white moon was sailing slowly up in the eastern sky, as 
Sandy, having made his boat fast, went along to old Rob Fullerton’s 
house. He did not care much for dancing himself, his only 
pleasure was to watch Jeanie, and that was sometimes rather a 
doubtful one. The door stood wide open, and he paused for a 
moment, confused by the change from the calm evening light. 
The large, low-roofed apartment was lit by half-a-dozen smoky 
lamps whose yellow glare was reflected by the rows of brightly- 
coloured plates and bowls ranged on the tall wooden dresser that 
reached to the blackened rafters. There was no music, neither 
squeaking fiddle nor droning bagpipe could be had; but the 
Larig folk were not to lose their fun for a trifle like that. Two 
young men were whistling a tune clear and shrill as a blackbird’s, to 
which a reel was being energetically danced with shuffling of feet, 
snapping of fingers, and those wild unspellable Hooghs with which 
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reel-dancers encourage each other. In the dim light, amid the 
confusion of rapidly moving figures, he looked eagerly round for 
Jeanie. Always a noticeable figure, she was easily distinguished 
to-night by her white dress, while the other girls mostly wore their 
Sunday frocks of bright merino. Sandy stood by the door watch- 
ing her. She was dancing with Willie; and as they linked arms 
or whirled round with crossed hands, her eyes lit up and fairly 
shone with happiness. Some couples sat down breathless and 
others took their places; but Jeanie seemed as if she would never 
tire. The good-humoured smile passed from Sandy’s face, and 
his brow lowered as he saw how long Willie held her hand, and 
how her colour rose as he whispered in her ear each time they met 
in the dance. 

‘You are very late, Sandy,’ said a soft voice beside him. He 
started and looked down. 

‘Why, Lily, are you no dancing?’ 

She was a pretty, fair girl—bonnie Lily Fullerton everyone 
called her—with a sweet gentle face. 

‘There was no one here I cared to dance with,’ stealing a 
glance up at the tall man beside her. 

‘ Ay,’ he said absently, ‘that’s ill news for the lads, Lily; 
what ails you at them the night?’ his eyes wandering away to 
the shadowy corner where Jeanie and Willie-had paused for a 
moment. He seemed to be asking for something which she was 
pretending to withhold. Was it the red rowan-berries that Sandy 
had gathered for her in the morning to wear with her white gown ? 
Poor Lily! she had had a secret liking for Sandy all her life; yet 
the foolish fellow had no eyes for anyone but Jeanie; and it never 
occurred to him that the girl beside him was timidly hoping that 
he might ask her to dance. Her gaze followed in the direction of 
his. What a shame it was of Jeanie, as if Sandy was not enough 
for her or any woman, but she must have Willie too, and 
half the lads in the place as well. It was cruel of her to tease 
Sandy so. Lily flushed with anger; would he never see how ill 
Jeanie treated him ? 

‘Jeanie and your brother get on fine, she said meaningly; 
‘they’ve been dancing all night together.’ 

Just then the musicians stopped exhausted, as well they 
might be; and there was a babel of loud voices and laughter. 
Sandie made his way through the crowded room to Jeanie. 
There was a little group round her, pleading, expostulating, com- 
plaining. 

‘Eh, Jeanie, you’re no doing fair ; you know you promised me 
a reel; when am I to get it?’ said one. 
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‘And me, Jeanie,’ cried another eagerly, ‘ ye mustna gie them 
a’ to Willie. What would Sandy say to that ?’ 

‘Leave Sandy to me,’ said Jeanie, with a gay littlelaugh. She 
was standing under a lamp. The light fell full on her shining 
eyes, on the red berries gleaming in her brown hair: but the cluster 
was gone from her bosom. The smile died away from her lips, 
and a silence fell on the group, as Sandy shouldered his way 
through. 

‘When is my turn to come, lassie ?’ he said abruptly. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Sandy,’ she said, trying to speak indifferently ; 
‘I thought you did not care for dancing. Willie is going to show 
us a new dance—a waltz, he calls it—and I must dance it with 
him.’ 

Sandy turned without a word, and went out into the moonlight, 
a bitter jealous pain gnawing at his heart. There was not a sound, 
but the harsh dry rustle of the aspen leaves, and the distant 
laughter and voices of the dancers. In his mind there was a 
vague recollection of what he had heard in the little kirk the 
last Sabbath he had been there, of the rich man with all his flocks 
and herds who yet had coveted the poor man’s lamb. The one 
thing he desired in life was being stolen away before his eyes. 
He dashed his hand across his face. Well, there was no use 
whining over it, on such a braw night he would be better out in 
the boat than hanging about here. He turned to go, and found 
himself face to face with Jeanie. She gave a little cry of alarm, 
as he caught her by both hands; her face looked white in the 
moonlight. With all her influence over him, in her secret heart 
she feared this strong, steadfast man. What would he say if she 
told him all. 

‘ Lassie,’ he said, almost sternly, ‘let’s put an end to this; is it 
to be Willie or me?’ 

Jeanie’s eyes brimmed with tears, her lips quivered. 

‘Oh Sandy! are you jealous of poor Willie? He’s your own 
brother, and I thought you would like me to be kind to him ; but 
he’ll soon be away, and I’m sure you'll have plenty of time to 
grow tired of me when we are douce old folk settled down together.’ 

A smile was hovering on the flexible mouth; the grey eyes 
shone through the unshed tears. 

‘Eh, Jeanie, you would wile the bird off the tree,’ said Sandy, 
taking the piquant freckled face between his two big hands, his 
brown eyes kindling; ‘do you really mean what you say? Are 
you my ain lassie after all, and have you only been teasing poor 
old soft-hearted Sandy ?’ 

He stooped forward to kiss the smiling, parted lips, but with 
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a laugh the girl twisted herself from his hold and darted 
away. 

Next morning Willie sauntered back from the little post- 
office ; he was looking anxious in spite of the elaborate ease of his 
manner. He found his brother busy over his nets. 

‘Can you leave those fur a few moments? I want to speak to 

ou.’ 
, Sandy rose, and the two went up through the woods to a green 
open spot. Willie threw himself on the grass and gazed out on 
the blue plain of the sea, at the white sails of a passing ship, at 
the long trail of smoke on the horizon left by some steamer. 

‘Sandy,’ he said at last, suddenly, ‘ you were a good brother to 
me when I was a wee chap; how well I mind how you carried me 
to school, and would let none of the big fellows tease me! Per- 
haps you thought I had forgotten all about it, but I never have, 
and that’s why I’m going to ask your help now. I am in terrible 
trouble ; you'll help me, won’t you?’ 

‘Let’s hear what it is,’ said Sandy-laconically, more moved 
than he cared to show by Willie’s words. 

‘I’ve been an awful fool, Sandy ; but you don’t know what life 
is in London, nor how a fellow gets drawn into these things. I 
lost a good deal of money at cards, and uncle paid it, but he said 
he never would do it again, and if he knew of me betting I would 
lose my place in his business. He is awfully strict about some 
things, and I know he would keep his word. 1 need not tell you 
how it happened—I was cheated into it; but I owe a man fifty 
pounds, and he threatens to appeal to my uncle if I don’t settle 
at once. Sandy, can you help me? I would have a partnership 
soon, and then I could do something for father and mother. You 
must have something saved, I’d pay it back every penny. It’s 
awfully hard that a man should be ruined for life for fifty pounds.’ 

Fifty pounds! and Willie could speak so lightly of it. It had 
cost Sandy the hard work of ten years to save up that sum, and 
what did it not represent to him?—the home to which he would 
bring Jeanie some day; the new boat that was to bear her name~ 
and to replace the old leaking ‘Mary Jane’ that was getting all but 
beyond repair. And Willie had been living at the hotel, spending 
his money as if there had been neither debt nor difficulty in the 
world. Well, there was no need of casting that up, now that he was 
in trouble. Jeanie’s words the night before had given Sandy more 
hope; but Willie must not be disgraced for the want of the money. 
Still, it was with an effort he said slowly after a long pause, during 
which Willie watched him anxiously : 

* Aye, lad, I have something; just that very fifty pounds you 
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speak so light of. I wonder if ye ken what it cost me to make 
it. It’s in the bank at Greenock, and you can take the next 
steamer and get it, and save your place and your good name.’ 

‘That’s just like you, Sandy,’ cried Willie, springing to his 
feet ; ‘I knew you would help me. I never can thank you enough. 
I will pay it back, indeed I will : 

‘Aye, aye, no doubt,’ said Sandy, cutting short his thanks 
rather grimly; ‘say no more, Willie. Pay your debt, man, and 
keep clear of the cards, that’s the best thanks you can give me. 
I had a purpose for the money, but it may ne’er be needed.’ Then 
suddenly, ‘Tell me the truth, Willie, is there anything between 
you and Jeanie. The lassie was more than half promised to me, 
and maybe she’s feared to tell me if she’s changed her mind. I 
canna think you would willingly come between us,’ wistfully, ‘ but 
I’m a rough fellow, and if it’s you she wants, ’m no the man to 
stand ijn her way.’ 

Willie turned away, he could not bear Sandy’s gaze. For a 
iwnoment he was silent. To most men it does not come easily at 
first to tell a deliberate lie; but if Sandy knew all he might 
repent of his generosity, and he must have the money. Jeanie 
was a dear girl; he had her little bunch of rowans; her parting 
kiss still seemed to rest upon his lips. He would be miserable 
without her, but he dare not marry unless his uncle was pleased 
with the match ; and what would he say toa girlfrom Larig? No, 
far better that Sandy should never know. Jeanie and he might 
make it up yet. Willie felt very magnanimous and self-sacrificing 
as this flashed through his mind. 

‘No, nothing but a bit of fun, Sandy. She’s a little witch, 
and all the fellows are daft about her. You could not expect an 
idle man like me to escape. I'll go back to London and work 
like a slave j 

‘You're sure of this, Willie?’ said Sandy, looking at him 
keenly. ‘Well, I’m glad to hear it, but your fun has given me 
many a sore heart ;’ and he turned away among the trees. 

_ Left alone, Willie switched savagely at the brown withered 

heather with his stick. He had got the money, and Sandy had 
saved him out of a terrible hole, but he need not have been so 
gruff and ungracious about it. What temptation had he to spend 
money ? it was no credit to him to save it. _Of course Sandy 
despised him, but was he to blame after all? It was not by his 
own choice that he had been thrown into a life that none of them 
at home could understand. Now he must say good-bye to Jeanie, 
and how was he to do it? He could not bear to see her cry. It 
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was very hard altogether, and Willie felt himself very ill-used as 
he lay on the hillside in the September sunshine. 

Late next evening Sandy was hurrying back from Carsaig by 
the short cut over the moor. He had been glad to get out of the 
house, where his mother sat by the fire wiping away the slow 
dropping tears. He was too honest to regret Willie’s departure 
very much; his presence had been but a jar and a disturbance in 
their daily life; when he was gone things would perhaps settle to 


their old course again. 


It was one of those days when autumn seems to make a sudden 
stride, and the lingering wistful summer beauty vanishes before 
it. The peaks were swathed in grey mist, the sea spread out cold 
and leaden to the dull horizon, its surface ruffled here and there 
by little flaws of wind; up on the moor he could hear the low, 
sullen sound of the swell breaking on the shore. Sandy was too 
much accustomed to weather of all sorts to heed it much, except 
as it affected the fishing. He glanced at the clouds once or twice, 
saying, ‘I must get someone to help me the night, instead of 
father,’ and hurried on faster, brushing the heavy moisture from 
the yellowing leaves as he passed through the wood. Suddenly 
he stopped short. Surely that was Jeanie’s voice; he could not 
mistake it, but it was broken by passionate sobs. 

‘I can’t let you go, Willie, I can’t, I can’t! Oh, have pity on 
me! Take me with you—how can I live here without you?’ 

He waited for no more, but plunged down through trees and 
over rocks to the shore, where, with a calmness that surprised 


himself; he began to get the boat ready. 


‘What's come o’ your faither, the night, Sandy?’ called out 


an old man leaning over the wall. 


‘His cough’s awfu’ bad; I must get someone else,’ said Sandy 


mechanically. 


‘Better take me,’ said Willie, sauntering up. His face was 
flushed, he looked excited. Sandy started and stared at him. 

‘You!’ he said, in a strange choked voice. ‘No, it'll be a 
dirty night, and you'll spoil your clothes,’ with a hard laugh that 


was echoed by one or two of the loungers. 


‘I’m not afraid of a little salt water,’ said Willie defiantly, 
springing into the boat, ‘and I have not quite forgotten how to 


steer.’ 


‘As you please,’ said Sandy, and they were soon running 
swiftly out before a stiff breeze. The sky was clearing, the 
clouds flying before the rising wind, an ominous red light flared 
up behind the black rampart of hills. As they left the shelter of 


the land a dash of spray flew over the boat. 


Willie felt very un- 
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comfortable. He had made his offer, thinking to please Sandy, 
without the least expectation it would be accepted. Now here he 
was, in for arough wet night at sea; and, worst of all, for the next 
twelve hours or so he would be alone with his brother, whom of 
all men he would most gladly have avoided. Why had he been 
such an idiot as to care whether those louts on the quay had 
laughed or not? He glanced uneasily at Sandy. Was it only the 
darkening twilight, or was his face strangely set and stern? He 
never spoke, except to give one or two needful directions, till the 
boat was going easily before the wind, when he turned round and 
faced Willie. 

‘IT didna seek this, Willie, but you and I are alone together, 
and there are some things to be settled before you go the 
morn.’ 

‘Oh, about the money, I suppose. Don’t be afraid, Sandy; 
I'll give you a dozen I.0.U.’s if you like.’ 

‘The money!’ cried Sandy, with passionate scorn. ‘The 
money perish! Were you afraid I would draw back, and leave 
you to drink as you had brewed, that you lied to me that day? 
Why couldna you tell me the truth? You took father and 
mother’s hearts from me, you’ve had ease and pleasure and fine 
clothes and good faring, if a man’s any the better for that, and 
now you must have my lassie too. Man, you may be thankful 
youre still living. What do you think I felt when I came through 
the woods this night, and heard my Jeanie, my bonnie lassie, that: 
I would have given my very life to save from trouble, begging you 
to take pity on her--you—pity!’ The words were flung out like 
missiles, charged with rage and scorn. A sudden thought seemed 
to strike him. ‘Willie McBride, though you’re my ain brother, 
as there’s a God above us, if you’ve done the lass harm, I’d fling 
you over the boat and call it no sin.’ 

Willie turned white and then red. He sprang to his feet. 
‘How dare you hint at such a thing? It’s cowardly of you to 
bring me out here to bully me.’ 

‘Sit down, man, it'll do no good to upset the boat. I didna 
ask you to come, but that’s no matter. I want a plain answer. 
Jeanie has no brothers, and her father’s awa’. I’ve worked for 
her and saved for her for ten years; it would have been sore 
enough to see her married to you, but you'll not come here and 
court her and win her, and then leave her to be scorned while 
you're taking your sport in London. You'll not leave this boat 
till you give me your word that you’ll marry Jeanie 

‘You have no right to dictate to me. The girl was fair gamie 
for everybody, as far as I could see, and was quite ready to flirt 
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with me, or any Dougal or Donald that came handy: I’ll promise 
nothing.’ 

‘Mind your helm man, put her head round, the squall’s on us,’ 
cried Sandy in a sharp, altered voice, his seaman’s instinct con- 
quering his passion. 

There was a hiss and a roar, half the stars were blotted out 
from the sky, the inky blackness seemed to wrap them round. 
Sandy sprang frantically at the sail. In the sudden fright, Willie 
let go the helm. With a shriek the squall struck the boat, as 
some wild beast might spring on its helpless prey. She reeled 
and staggered like some living thing under a deadly blow, and 
heeled over into the seething waters. Breathless and half-stunned, 
Sandy felt himself clutched, as he rose to the surface, by Willie’s 
despairing grasp. Struggling for life against wind and waves, for 
a brief moment he had a fiercer battle to fight. In the blast that 
rushed howling over the waves, driving the icy spindrift in his 
face, he seemed to hear voices crying, ‘Cast him off, save yourself, 
he has robbed you of your love, let him drown !’ 

‘Let him drown!’ roared the storm, ‘ Let him drown!’ the waves 
beat into his brain. All the anguish of his lost love, all the fury 
and contempt he felt for his brother, rose up ina wilder storm than 
the one without. Why should he not shake off those clinging 
hands—they would both be drowned—why not strike out for him- 
self, for life and love? Willie gone, Jeanie would come back to 
him; be would make up to her what she had suffered. As the 
past is said to rise before drowning men, so the future appeared to 
him fair and clear. Willie’s last fatal words rang in his ears— 
‘Fair game for everybody, ready to flirt with any Dougal or Donald.’ 
He ground his teeth—the base hound! let him go to the death 
he deserved. Keeping himself afloat with one hand, he had raised 
the other to loosen the iron grip in which he was held, when 
Willie’s voice wailed out, ‘Sandy, Sandy, I can’t swim, you won’t 
let me drown?’ The very words he had heard long ago, when as 
boys bathing together, little Willie had gone beyond his depth. 
Again he saw the childish face, white with terror, felt the soft little 
arms clasped round his neck, and knew again the glow of delight 
and joy, when he had brought ‘ wee Willie’ safe to shore. 

God help him! what was he to condemn any man? If Willie 
had deceived him, had henot well-nigh been his murderer, in intent 
at least? Now he would have bought his life with his own if he 
could, but unless they fell in soon with the boat, or with some 
floating spar, there was little he could do—a few moments more 
of the breathless struggle, a little longer to look into the face of 
death, and then the cruel waves would have their will. 

H 
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‘Man Willie, don’t hold me so tight ; I’ll save youif I can, but 
I'll need a’ my breath. Easy now; that ’ll do fine,’ he said, in the 
old hearty voice. In afew moments more his hand struck against 
something: it was the boat. 

‘God be thanked, it’s a chance at least,’ he muttered. It was 
a respite, death was thrust back a little. 

‘Sandy,’ said Willie, in a hoarse whisper, when at last they 
had succeeded in scrambling on to the boat, ‘is there any hope 
for us?’ 

‘ Aye, if we can only hold on through the night, we’re no far 
from the fishing ground, and there should be some boats about.’ 
If they could hold on—drenched to the skin, choked and blinded 
with the salt spray, lashed with the stinging scourges of the bitter 
wind, clinging through the long night-hours with benumbed 
hands to the slippery keel of the tossing boat, the black waves 
leaping up around them, as if seeking to drag them down into 
the boiling hell below. Sandy tried to speak cheerily, but he had 
very little hope. He might be able to hold on, though he felt 
strangely spent and exhausted, but how could Willie bear it; all 
unused as he was to hardship and exposure? He shifted his 
position so as to shield his brother as far as he could from the 
dashing waves. The time dragged on—it might have been hours, 
perhaps only minutes—to Willie it seemed an eternity ; common 
life, with all its hopes and joys and fears had receded into some 
far dim distance; he seemed for ever to have been buffeted about 
in this wild howling chaos. Now and then heart and brain would 
reel, he saw his mother’s wasted face, or Jeanie’s despairing eyes, 
and her pitiful appeal sounded through the storm. 

‘Sandy!’ he cried, his voice cracked and strained with terror, 
‘it is awful to die like this. I never thought of dying, and oh! 
I’m not fit, ’m not fit to die. O Sandy! must we die; we are 
both so young and strong? Could you not pray for me, Sandy ? 
Pray for me, for I daren’t.’ 

‘ Laddie,’ said Sandy solemnly, and Willie felt the stron g right 
arm thrown round him tighten its hold, ‘I never was good at 
praying ; it aye seemed to me I would get what I needed, and I’m 
no feared now to trust myself to my Maker. Youcan do nothing 
with the past, Willie, but if you win through this night you can 


try to make up for it. Promise me, laddie, if ever you set foot. 


on land again, you'll marry Jeanie, and try to be a kind goodman 
to her.’ 
‘J will, Sandy, I will.’ 
‘ That’s right, lad, and somehow I think you'll live to do it.’ 
Then there was silence, but for the winds and waves. How 
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that night passed, those who have watched for the morning in 
cold and weariness and deadly peril may know. Sometimes 
Sandy felt all but tempted to give up the fight, to let himself slip 
down into the deep waters and be at rest. Life had little to offer 
him ; he had had but one hope, and it was gone for ever. Yet in 
that white cottage by the shore an old man and woman would be 
sitting by the dying fire listening to the wind, and trembling for 
their boys out on the sea, and there would be another watcher 
through that wild night, though her prayers and her tears would 
not be for him. No, there must be no giving up yet. Once the 
clouds opened and, far down on the horizon, a sickly moon looked 
out and shed a ghostly light over the curling breakers; then 
deeper darkness rolled over them again. Towards morning the 
storm abated a little, but Sandy was scarcely conscious and only 
clung mechanically to their frail refuge. Suddenly he roused 
himself; was it a dream, were his ears deceiving him as they had 
done so often, or did he hear voices? Wearily he opened his 
heavy eyes, and looked round bewildered—the darkness was gone, 
yet day had scarcely come ; a wan cold light was stealing over the 
sky, the rolling waves were grey, a boat was close at hand. It 
was well, for he had no voice to cry out, even deliverance failed te 
thrill him any more. Now they were beside him, as through a 
mist he saw the bearded weather-beaten faces ; they were speaking, 
but their words hadno meaning. He lifted his head. ‘ Willie first, 
ne’er mind me,’ he gasped, and he watched with a gleam of eager- 
ness in his dull eyes, as Willie was lifted into the boat—no easy 
task on that rough sea. 

‘Noo, ma man, it’s your turn,’ said a harsh but kindly voice. 

A heavier sea struck the two boats ; they drifted a little apart. 
At the sudden lurch Sandy’s nerveless hands relaxed their grasp ; 
he made a vain attempt to catch the gunwale of the rescuing 
boat, missed it, and went down. There was.a cry from the boat, 
a circle or two on the water; Willie lay unconscious ; the men stood 
ready to leap as soon as the brave fellow should rise again, but his 
strength was utterly gone; he sank in the deep waters without a 
struggle ; Sandy was gone—till the sea shall give up her dead. 


HELEN WALLACE, 
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I Got this suit because I was going to the seaside. My wife 
said I was to go; that I was looking tired and worn, and that I 
wanted a change. Now I don’t at all care about going into the 
country. London is the pleasantest place in the world, and it 
seems folly to leave it for a place that is certain to be less pleasant. 
And I had not been away for years—not since I was married, in 
fact; but this year my wife said I was to go, and she stroked back 
my hair from my forehead, and said my temples were throbbing, 
and that showed I ought to be at the seaside. And she kissed 
me on the top of the head on the place where the hair is very 
thin, and said persuasively, ‘We'd better spend the money that 
way than in doctor’s bills, Walter, and you can easily take three 
weeks’ holiday.’ 

‘T can,’ I said, ‘and I will; but I don’t know why I should go 
away simply because everybody else does. The air of Highgate 
is healthy enough for anybody, and we can make some excursions 
from here. We can hire a carriage and drive out through 
Hendon, anywhere in that direction. And I’)l take you to the 
Crystal Palace. And I haven’t seen Epping Forest for ever so 
long.’ 

"There's no use arguing with my wife—she never gives in. 
I’m told most women are like her in that. She persuaded me 
finally that I was to go down to Eastcliff, and after I had been 
there a day or two I was to look out for lodgings, and she would 
come down with the two children. ‘They didn’t want the change, 
she said; it was for my sake we were going. But she couldn't 
bear to think of leaving me alone. When we had settled on 
Eastcliff my wife left me in peace for a few days. Then one 
morning at breakfast she said suddenly: 

‘ Have you ordered your new clothes yet, Walter ?’ 

‘ New clothes, my dear? ’I said. ‘I don’t get my next suit for 
another six weeks.’ 

‘Well, but, Walter,’ she said, ‘you must have a light suit for 
the seaside. You can’t go about all the time in black; you 
must have a jacket-suit, for when you are sitting on the pebbles 
or rowing or wading.’ 
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‘ Mrs. Biffin,’ I said, ‘am I supposed to sit on pebbles or to 
go about wading, exposing my ankles, at my time of life?’ 

I put this quite pathetically. But it was no use saying any- 
thing; my wife would have ordered the suit herself if I hadn’t 
gone round to the tailor’s. 

He was very pleased to see me, and rubbed his hands deferen- 
tially as I sat down. 

‘A little sooner than usual this time, sir,’ he said. ‘The 
same thing, I suppose, sir. Black diagonal coat and vest.’ 

‘Mr. Tape,’ said I, ‘I regret that it is not the same thing. 
My wife insists on my having a summer suit—a light suit, you 
know, for the seaside.’ 

He showed me no end of patterns of light materials, but I 
couldn’t satisfy myself. Iam shy, let me say here—particularly 
about wearing new clothes. My wife says Iam afraid that people 
will pinch me as my schoolfellows did when I was a boy. Even 
wher I get into a new black coat just the same as the one I am 
leaving off, I don’t like it. And to wear those stripes and things! 
At last the tailor suggested a blue serge. That wasn’t so very 
different, he said, and was quite the correct thing for the seaside 
-— quite nautical in fact. So I fixed on a suit of navy blue, three 
guineas and a half, five per cent. discount for cash, and was pleased 
when I got home to find my wife was satisfied. When it came 
home, too, she said it fitted me very well, and that I looked ever 
so much younger. Then she kissed me on the bald patch on my 
head—to remind me, I suppose, that I’m not so very young. 

‘It’s a pity we’re not going into Wales or Scotland,’ she said, 
‘or you could have worn knickerbockers.’ 

‘ My dear,’ I said, ‘I’m sure I wouldn’t. You may tempt me 
to a blue serge suit, but we must draw the line somewhere. I 
draw it a long way this side of knickerbockers.’ 

Well, the day came at last that was to take me to Eastcliff. 
My wife had fixed on Eastcliff because she has an old maiden 
aunt who lives there. This aunt has promised to do something 
for the children by-and-by, and we have hopes that their parents 
won’t be forgotten. The next day was her birthday, and my wife 
had bought her a small pair of earrings, and I was to be sure not 
to forget to call and deliver them, with all sorts of messages and 
inquiries. I had another small piece of business, too: a copy of 
an agreement had to be sent down from our firm to the leading 
solicitors at Eastcliff, and as their head clerk was one of my 
greatest friends—we had been in the same office in London—I 
readily undertook the commission. I got down too late that night 
to do more than look at the sea before I went to bed, but the next 
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morning I was out walking on the beach very early. The sea 
looked very cold, and I determined to put off my bathe till after 
breakfast. I was bound to bathe, you see, whether I liked it or 
not, for my wife had told me that I was to; and when she came 
down she would be sure to ask me how many dips I had had, and 
I hold that a man should not tell fibs—not even to his wife. 
About half-past ten the sea seemed to look a little more comfort- 
able, and I started out to take my first plunge. Afterwards I 
decided to go and call upon my wife’s aunt; just as I started, 
however, I found out that I hadn’t the earrings. They were in 
a small box like a pill box, and I had taken my compound colocynth 
pills instead. I was horrified to think of the scene there would 
have been had I presented the wrong box; I didn’t think I was 
going to make a still worse mistake. When I went back to my 
room I saw the agreement which I was to leave with Messrs. 
Croyland, Harkness, and Fillip. So I put it in my pocket, and as 
I found their office was on my way to the old lady’s house, I de- 
termined to leave it as I was going there. Accordingly I went to 
the beach. 

Now I always say Iam fond of the sea. I like reading sea- 
tales and poetry about the mighty deep, and can declaim Byron’s 
lines beginning ‘ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll!’ 
But it always seems to me that the ocean rolls on quite as com- 
fortably when I am on shore, and I enjoy it a great deal better. 
When I was a boy at school I had to learn some verses which I 
haven’t forgotten yet: 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus sequora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem. 


Underline ‘ E terra,’ and you have my sentiments. But though I 
don’t like being on the sea, I like being in it still worse. Sea- 
bathing is a dreadfully cold, damp, clammy sort of amusement, 
but quarrelling with your wife isn’t amusing at all, so I deter- 
mined to take a plunge. Just as I was getting into the water a 
man about my size and build got out of the next machine. He 
walked out gaily into deep water and then swam out to sea. If I 
could swim like that, I thought, there would be some sense in sea- 
bathing ; but I had to stand about on the beach, which was pebbly 
and hurt my feet a good deal. Then a wave broke over me and 
filled my mouth with water, and I was glad to get back into the 
machine again and dress myself. I was very quick over my dress- 
ing, as I began to be afraid of being late at my aunt’s. My boots 
seemed to be unusually painful; I supposed it was owing to the 
pebbles on the beach when I had bathed. I gave up the idea of 
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calling on the lawyers, but fortunately I met my old friend 
Hopkins, the head clerk of Messrs. Croyland and Co., and I gave 
him the packet I had. 

‘Are you down here for business or pleasure?’ he said. I 
knew he wanted to chaff—Hopkins was always great at chaff. 

‘For pleasure chiefly,’ I answered. 

Hopkins is a bachelor, or I would have said, ‘ For my wife’s 
pleasure.’ 

‘Ah, I should think so,’ he said. ‘ How much for the get up ?’ 

Hopkins, like many other people, is often vulgar when he tries 
to be jocular. 

‘It fits you like ze pa-a-per on ze wa-all,’ he went on. ‘ Jacobs 
and Co., I suppose.’ Then he examined the coat more closely. 

‘It’s very queer,’ he said; ‘the cloth is the best serge made, 
but the fit—why, my dear fellow, your arms are sticking out of it 
dreadfully.’ 

It was quite true, though I had never noticed before that the 
sleeves were so short. I am not quick at observation, but it 
struck me as rather strange that my wife had not remarked it. 

However, I arranged to see Hopkins in the evening for a chat 
over old times, and went on to my aunt’s (I know my wife’s aunt 
is not really my aunt, but then what relation is she? I call her 
my aunt). She wasn’t in a very good humour when I called. I 
don’t think elderly maiden ladies are very keen about celebrating 
their birthdays. They only keep them once in four years, I fancy, 
and perhaps this wasn’t the right year. First my aunt scolded 
me for being late, then for walking fast and making myself hot. 
Then she became amiable again, and said she was glad we were 
coming down here; she should be so glad to see her niece. 

‘And your niece’s husband too, aunt, I hope,’ I said, with an 
attempt at being pleasant. 

‘ Don’t be ridiculous, sir,’ she replied. ‘I mean your little girl, 
of course.’ 

This cool way of skipping a generation was rather too much 
for me, but I said nothing. 

My aunt looked at me for a moment. ‘Mr. Biffin, I don’t like 
your extravagance. A married man ought not to wear expensive 
flowers in his coat—those must have cost you half-a-crown at the 
least.’ 

‘Expensive flowers, aunt ?’ I gasped. ‘I’ve bought no flowers.’ 

‘ Then where did you get those, Mr. Biffin?’ inquired my aunt 
sternly. 

I looked, and sure enough there was a button-hole of very choice 
flowers in my coat. I didn’t in the least know how they got there. 
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‘ Aunt,’ I said, ‘I didn’t buy those flowers.’ 

‘Don’t tell me,’ she replied. ‘Who would give you flowers, I 
wonder ?’ 

I might have found some telling reply to this very uncompli- 
mentary question, but I was so astonished by the presence of the 
flowers that I could think of nothing to say. I gazed vacantly 
at the top button of my coat, holding it out in my hand to see it 
better. There wasa painful silence. At last, to make a diversion, 
I took out my wife’s present and handed it to my aunt. 

‘A little trifle, aunt,’ I said. ‘Bertha hopes you will like it. 
I took out my handkerchief as I said this to wipe away the 
perspiration which my excitement had caused; a piece of brown 
paper fell to the ground and fluttered over to where my aunt was 
sitting. I didn’t like to go over and get it, but sat still mopping 
my face. 

‘I hope you like Bertha’s choice,’ I said after a time; ‘it is 
so hard-to find anything exactly appropriate.’ 

I looked at my aunt: her face had a very queer expression. 

‘And is this your idea of what is exactly appropriate?’ she 
repeated in tones of deep irony. 

For a moment it flashed upon me that I had brought the 
compound colocynth pills after all. 

‘Is this your idea of appropriate ?’ she repeated, as she held up 
a wedding-ring. 

‘Mr. Biffin,’ she said solemnly after a little time, ‘ you are not 
such a fool as to want to give me a wedding-ring. There is some 
secret here, and you have betrayed yourself.’ 

And my aunt slowly stooped down and picked up the paper at 
her feet. 

‘I saw you eyeing it,’ she said. It was a telegram. She took 
it out of the envelope and read it, then looked at me and said, 
* You villain !’ 

More astonished than ever, I took it from her hand and read, 
‘Will come by 5 P.M. train; meet me at station. Mille baisers. 
Clara.’ 

‘I know French,’ said my aunt. ‘That means “a thousand 
kisses,” you villain. And addressed to “C. Lambert, Poste Restante,” 
of course. You villain !—andawedding-ring too! You are going 
to run away from your dear wife. But I will defend my little 
niece and her mother too.’ 

My aunt drew herself up to her full height and looked capable 
of defending anybody or anything. I gasped out that I was inno- 
cent, that I knew nothing of the telegram or the ring. My aunt 
darted at me and seized a small locket hanging on my watch-chain. 
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‘That’s not the locket I gave you on your wedding-day,’ she 
screamed. ‘Open it.’ 

I did so, and inside there was a little braid of hair and the 
portrait of a lady. My aunt was furious. 

‘I suppose you will tell me that that’s your wife’s portrait, and 
that her hair is dark,’ she said. 

I sat in perfect bewilderment. What had taken place? Had 
I promised to elope with somebody without knowing it? Then 
all of a sudden the truth flashed upon me. I understood it all— 
why the boots hurt me, the short sleeves, the flowers, everything. 
I had gone into the wrong bathing-machine, and dressed in some 
one else’s clothes. It was a blue serge suit, but not mine. I was 
a long time before I could persuade my aunt of the truth of this, 
but at last she gave in that I was right. 

‘Mr. Biffin,’ she said, ‘I called you a villain—I was wrong. 
You are a fool. A man who doesn’t know his own clothes isn’t 
fit to be a married man. Why, what mistake will you make next ? 
Go away, and don’t forget to bring me Bertha’s present when 
you’ve managed to find your own coat.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


I FELT very unhappy as I left my aunt’s. The boots pinched 
worse than ever, and I wondered how I could ever have thought 
they were mine. The sleeves seemed shorter too than before ; 
my arms now seemed to stick out in a most ridiculous way. I 
saw now that Hopkins was right. I went straight back to the 
bathing place, in the hope of finding out something about the 
man whose clothes I was wearing. I was sure that the man I had 
seen swimming out to sea was the man I wanted. But the 
machines were all drawn up on the beach, and the men had gone 
away. I found out the address of one of them, and went round 
to his lodgings. He wasn’t at home, but after tracking him 
about for some time I found him in a low public-house. He was 
a born-and-bred cockney, who had come down to Eastcliff to do 
odd jobs during the season. He was surrounded by a lot of 
rowdy-looking fellows, and was telling them about the very 
affair of the change of clothes. ‘Yes,’ I heard him say as I 
entered, ‘it was one of the downiest tricks I ever heard of, and 
I’ve come across a good deal in my time.’ 

‘So you ‘ave, Bill; ear, ’ear,’ they chorused approvingly. 

‘He was got up just like ’im, yer know; just the same kind 
of togs, watch-chain, and everythink.’ 
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‘I suppose the watch he left behind wasn’t worth much,' 
observed one of the listeners. 

‘Wot do you think?’ replied the Cockney contemptuously. 
‘In course it wasn’t, no fear of that. But, Lord, you should have 
heard the other a-cussin’ and a-swearin’; seems as how he’d 
somethink valuable in his pockets. If he comes across that 
downy card he'll make it ’ot for ‘im. But, Lord bless you, he’s 
safe again in Whitechapel, ’e is.’ 

I thought I had better come forward here, and I looked as 
fierce as I could, and sternly asked him if he knew where the 
man was who had taken my clothes. Instead of answering he 
burst into a roar of laughter, in which all his friends joined. 

‘Took your clothes,’ he gasped ; ‘ come now, that’s a good un, 
that is.’ 

I believe to this day he thinks that there was what he 
would call a ‘plant.’ I found out, however, that he knew nothing 
of the whereabouts of the owner of the clothes, and I left the 
horrid place. I didn’t at all know what to do, unless I walked 
about on the parade and looked out for all the blue serge suits I 
could find. That is just what I did. With a half-hour’s interval 
for refreshments I did nothing but that till four o’clock in the 
afternoon. There was no end of blue serge suits. Every third 
person seemed to be wearing one. But some of the wearers were 
too tall, a few were too short, some were too fat, and so on. At 
last I saw a man whose clothes I was sure I could wear if I tried. 
He was walking very fast down the parade, and with my tight 
boots it wasn’t pleasant to try to follow him. When I came up 
with him he was sitting on a bench.. I noticed that he was 
looking about him a good deal, as if he was expecting something. 
I sat down beside him, but I couldn’t think how to breach the 
subject. It certainly would not do to say, ‘Sir, are those your 
own clothes you are wearing?’ I thought of, ‘I see, sir, that 
you, like me, are wearing a suit of blue serge.’ But that didn’t 
sound very well, and I hesitated all the more because he looked a 
very peppery, excitable sort of individual. I could tell that by 
the ferocious way he looked about him. At last T said very mildly, 
‘ Excuse me, sir, but did you take a bathe in the sea this morning ?’ 

‘ Yes, I did,’ he replied ; ‘ what of it ?’ 

‘I only asked,’ I continued, ‘ because 
lady came up and touched him on the shoulder. 

‘I am awfully sorry to be so late, Bertie,’ she said. 

He got up and went away without waiting to hear what I was 
saying. At first I thought I ought to follow him, for I felt sure 
I could recognise my own suit. But I didn’t like to either; 
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and then it struck me that, if he had been the man, he would 
have noticed that I was dressed in blue too. He would have 
been quite as anxious as I was to get into his own clothes. Then 
the word ‘ Bertie.’ -I pulled out the telegram; it was addressed 
to ‘C. Lambert,’ and here an idea came to my relief. The telegram 
said, ‘ Will come by 5 P.M. train.’ I would go to the station and 
wait for the train. Mr. Lambert would be there to keep his 
appointment, and so I would find him. I was quite proud of this 
idea, and it was followed by another. ‘Clara’ was, of course, the 
young lady whose portrait was in the locket I was wearing. I 
would look out for her, and she, of course, would be looking out 
for him, and just as they were over the first ecstasies of meeting 
I would step up gently and say, ‘ My clothes, sir, if you please.’ 
I spent the quarter of an hour I had to wait at the station in 
looking at ‘Clara’s’ portrait, so as to be sure I should know her 
when she came. But she didn’t come—at least I didn’t see her. 
I waited in the station till everybody had gone away who had 
come in by the 5 P.M. train. I saw no one who resembled at all 
the young lady of the locket. Just as I was going away a man 
spoke to me. 

‘ You were expecting some one by this train, sir,’ he said. 

‘Well, yes,’ I said; ‘ that is, I F 

‘Will you follow me, sir, he said, with a mysterious air. I 
hesitated a moment. It was evident he was going to take me to 
the Clara of the telegram; ought I to go? I thought that this 
at any rate would bring me into some connection with Mr. 
Lambert, whoever he was, and so lead to getting back my clothes 
and my aunt’s earrings. 

‘Lead on, I said. The situation seemed to be getting quite 
romantic. Here was I, a steady, respectable man of thirty-seven, 
going to keep an appointment with a young and beautiful girl. 
The only thing was, what would she say when she found 
that I was the wrong man? She would probably be very much 
frightened, and I would then say dramatically, ‘Madam, your 
secret is safe with me, but oh! restore me my blue serge suit,’ 
which would be quite like a page from an old romance. 

My guide led me to a house not far from the station. The 
housemaid who let us in looked at me, I thought, with unusual 
interest. I quite understood that. We were shown into the front 
first-floor parlour, and here my conductor left me. 

‘Will you wait here a little while, sir,’ he said as he went 
away. I sat down, rather wondering what was going to happen. 
Would she come in suddenly and throw her arms round my neck, 
and then find out that I was the wrong man? [resolved I wouldn’t 
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let her make the mistake ; then after a little reflection I thought 

I would not trouble myself about it. It would not matter much 
if she did take me for her lover for a moment or two. I heard 
the rustle of a lady’s dress, but no one came in. At last the door 
opened. I waited, but did not feel any arms thrown round my 
neck, so I turned round. I saw a stout elderly gentleman, evi- 
dently a clergyman or a dissenting minister. 

‘Sir,’ I began, for I thought I had better finish off at once. 

‘Do not address your remarks to me,’ he replied solemnly ; 
‘IT am not Mr. Gregory.’ 

Again the door opened; a lady entered. 

‘Madam,’ I said, ‘I don’t know ‘ 

‘Sir,’ she replied, ‘my brother, Mr. Gregory, will be in 
directly. You will be good enough to address yourself to 
him.’ 

‘If I might advise this misguided man,’ said the clergyman, 
‘I would beg him to remember thatallisknown. No subterfuges 
can avail him.’ 

‘My brother is not a man to be trifled with,’ said the lady. 

Before I could reply anything, a tall stout man came into the 
room. He was very red and very hot. 

‘I have locked the front door,’ he said, ‘and fastened all the 
windows and bolted the door at the top of the stairs. He can’t 
escape anyhow. And now, sir,’ he added, suddenly turning to me, 
* we'll see.’ 

He dashed out of the room and returned almost immediately 
with a large riding-whip. 

‘You see this,’ he said. ‘And you see me.’ And he lifted 
the whip mcnacingly. But the lady intervened. 

‘ Roger,’ she said, ‘ don’t forget to temper your justice with 
mercy ; remember he hada mother, and for his mother’s sake 

I thought, however, it was high time to speak for myself. I 
began, ‘ My dear sir, you are under a mistake; the fact is, this 
morning I took a bathing-machine ? 

‘Don’t call me your dear sir,’ he thundered out before I could 
finish; ‘and don’t talk to me of bathing-machines ; answer my 
questions simply—yes or no, or > And he shook the riding- 
whip in a very significant manner. 

‘Let me question him,’ said the clergyman. ‘Remember to 
answer directly, sir, without prevarication ; it will not avail you. 
You came down from town last night ?’ 

‘Yes, I did,’ I said, ‘I regret to say. I had much better have 
stopped there. You are all under a mistake, evidently. In the 
bathing-machine P 
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‘ Don’t talk to us of bathing-machines,’ roared the old gentle- 
man; ‘answer the questions put to you.’ 

‘And you were at the station at five o’clock to-night, I think,’ 
continued the clergyman ; ‘ you will hardly deny that ?’ 

‘No,’ I said; ‘I was there, but I went there 

‘Never mind what you went there for,’ roared Mr. Gregory 
again ; ‘we know all about that.’ 

*Too well, alas!’ said the lady. ‘ Poor Clara, unhappy mis- 
guided child! ’ 

‘You’re wrong,’ I said; ‘I never saw the young lady in my 
life’ Here Mr. Gregory interrupted me with a shout, and his 
sister murmured faintly something about a locket. 

‘Open the locket you have on your chain,’ roared the irascible 
old gentleman ; ‘ will you deny that that is my niece’s portrait ?’ 

‘I know nothing about your niece,’ I said, for I retained all 
my presence of mind. ‘I hope the young lady is all right. 
Permit me to explain. In the bathing-machine , 

But the word‘ bathing- machine’ exasperated the old gentleman 
dreadfully. He said he hadn’t come there to talk of bathing- 
machines, and he couldn’t hear them mentioned in such a 
connection. 

‘I’m not wearing my own clothes,’ I began again. 

‘Tsthe man mad ?’ he burst out. ‘ What do I care about your 
clothes? What———’ Then he seemed to check himself a little, 

‘Let us come to the point. There is one question I will ask; 
be careful to answer it truthfully. I shall test the truth of your 
statement. I pass over the deliberate untruth you uttered just 
now. When you came down here, did you come prepared to marry 
my niece—to marry her, I say?’ 

‘Come down here to marry your niece?’ I replied. ‘I did 
nothing of the sort—why, I have a wife and two children.’ 

The lady rose here, and said she couldn’t stop any longer in 
the same room with such a disgrace to his species. Not even for 
my mother’s sake ought I to be protected any longer. Mr. 
Gregory grasped the riding-whip, and the clergyman said he would 
rather not be present at the scene that was about to take place. 
He hoped Mr. Gregory would not be too violent, that was all. 

Mr. Gregory waited till they had left the room and then 
walked slowly towards me, his face purple with rage. I don’t 
know what would have taken place, but just at this moment there 
came a furious peal at the street-door bell. It had rung twice 
before, but Mr. Gregory had given orders that the door was not 
to he opened. Now the housemaid came up to know what she 
was todo. Mr. Gregory looked out of the window. 
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‘You must go to the door,’ he said, ‘but tell the young man, 
whoever he is, that I am engaged, very particularly engaged ; he 
might call again in halfan hour. I daresay I shall have finished by 
then.’ And he looked darkly at me. The housemaid went away. 

‘And now, sir,’ said Mr. Gregory, ‘ perhaps you will answer 
one question I have to ask, and no subterfuges—no reference to 
bathing-machines.’ And he brandished the whip menacingly. 

I thought of Themistocles and his ‘Strike, but hear me,’ 
though ‘Don’t strike, but hear me, expressed my sentiments 
much more accurately. I don’t believe, however, I should have 
got out a word of explanation in time if I had not been again 
saved by somebody coming into the room. It was a young lady, 
evidently the ‘Clara’ of the locket. She had been crying a good 
deal, and her eyes were much swollen, but I could see that she 
was very pretty, and her manner was quite calm and collected. 
She spoke to Mr. Gregory. 

‘What is this, uncle?’ she said. ‘They tell me that Charlie is 
in the house.’ Again there came a furious peal at the bell. 

‘Confound that girl! why doesn’t she open the door ?’ inter- 
posed Mr. Gregory. 

‘You have the key in your pocket,’ replied his sister, who now 
with the clergyman returned to the room. 

‘Come away from here, Clara, I insist,’ she went on; ‘this is no 
place for you. He has confessed his villainy.’ 

‘He is a married man with four children, said the clergyman 
solemnly. 

‘Two children,’ corrected the lady. 

‘And who is a married man with four children ?’ said the young 
lady calmly. 

‘Unhappy girl,’ murmured the other. ‘I shudder to think of 
what might have happened.’ 

‘Down on your knees and confess your villainy, villain,’ 
roared the old gentleman. But the young lady burst out 
laughing. 

‘You don’t think,’ she said, ‘that you’ve got Charlie Lambert 
there. Why, Charlie is as different as possible—Charlie is good- 
looking. You can’t think I'm in love with that man. Why, he 
has red hair and F 

‘Excuse me, ladies and gentlemen,’ said I, interposing, ‘ but I 
think I’ll withdraw. I have had quite enough of this. I’ve been 
insulted all round. If you won’t hear me, at least let me go 
away. 

Here the door opened and a young man rushed into the room. 

‘Clara!’ he said. There was no need to ask who he was. 
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‘You'll remember,’ I said after a time, ‘ that that is my coat 
you are wearing. Don’t crumple it too much. 

The three others looked on astonished, but Clara Gregory 
quite coolly introduces Mr. Charles Lambert to all of them. 

‘And who,’ said the elder lady, ‘who is this man with the 
wife and two children, and what is he doing here ?’ 

Now I felt it was my turn to have an innings, and I explained 
the whole affair. The old gentleman gave a sort of howl when I 
mentioned the bathing-machine, otherwise I was listened to. 

Then I and Mr. Lambert adjourned to a bedroom to change 
our clothes. He wasn’t very amiable at first, remarking that any- 
body might have told the difference between the two suits, his 
being made by Poole, and mine being, he said, a very inferior 
article.. However, he told me about the business which had 
brought him to Eastcliff. He had been engaged to his Clara for 
nearly a year. Clara was an orphan, and her uncle and aunt were 
her nearest relatives. They had recently returned to England 
from Australia, and taken upon themselves the care of their niece. 
The uncle was for some reason very suspicious of him—had refused 
to see him, had refused to recognise the engagement or to let Clara 

. correspond with him. They had not had much difficulty in evading 
his commands as to correspondence, and they had arranged a plan 
of flight. But this had become known to Mr. Gregory; he had 
come to Eastcliff himself, bringing his niece by an earlier train 
than the one appointed. A telegram from Clara’s maid had in- 
formed him later on in the day of the change of movement, and 
so he had not gone to the station. 

When we got back to the other room a general reconciliation 
took place. They apologised to me for having called me a villain, 
and so on, and said they were pleased to make my acquaintance. 
They laughed when I told them what had happened to the wedding- 
ring. ; 

‘But what have you done with the marriage licence, the 
special licence?’ said Mr. Lambert suddenly. 

‘Good heavens!’ I said, ‘I must have given it to Hopkins, 
thinking it was the agreement.’ I shuddered to think of the 
jokes he would cut at my expense, and that the story would reach 
my office in London too. In fact, when I got back to the hotel 
I found the licence there, sent back with a very facetious note from 
Hopkins, wishing me happiness in my second matrimonial venture, 
and soon. I won’t give the letter; Hopkins isn’t really so funny 
as he thinks he is. 

The next day Mr. Lambert called at my hotel. He said that 

Uncle Gregory had given his consent, and he would trouble me 
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for the special licence. And would I come to the wedding, which 
was to be a very quiet one? I went, and wore my blue serge suit 
—the right one though, this time. And in the evening my wife 
came down, and I told her all about it. And she says that next 
summer I must wear dittos, and that she was never in favour of 
my having a blue serge suit. 


ROBERT SHINDLER. 
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A GLORIOUS sunrise illumined the earth, and two persons, standing 
apart from one another, watched it from the deck of the paddle- 
boat ‘ Brittany,’ while that good ship ploughed her way through 
the famous Passage d’Ortach on her voyage to the Channel Islands. 
It is seldom calm here; the sunken rocks disturb the sea and the 
current runs strong. On this July morning, though no rude wind 
whistles round the ship and the siren-fog horn is silent, an appre- 
ciable difference in the movement of the vessel is felt by passen- 
gers to whom the voyage is, to say the least of it, not an unmixed 
joy: 

Yet these two persons stood watching the scene before them, 
one of them, a woman, indifferently, as if it were so familiar as to 
be perfectly uninteresting ; the other, a man, with every evidence 
of intense delight. The Caskets are before him, rearing their 
jagged granite crests into the air, the sea tossing, tumbling and 
foaming up and around them, the sky with its rising sun illumined 
into those roseate hues of early dawn which some of us have seen— 
alas, too seldom though; the coast-line of Alderney,beyond. A 
sigh escaped him. 

‘These, then, are the Caskets,’ he said to himself, as into his 
mind came some lines he had read, written by the poet Swin- 
burne. The woman, not.far from him, heard him speak, and think- 
ing, perhaps, that he asked a question, or else desirous herself of 
entering into conversation, she replied : 

‘Yes, these are the Caskets. Are you impressed ?’ 

‘Impressed ? Indeed 1 am,’ came the reply quickly, though 
the speaker did not for one instant remove his gaze from the fairy- 
like scene before him. ‘I have lain awake all night lest I should 
miss this sight. It is indeed a beautiful one. Why, the Needles 
are like arrowroot cakes, or models cut out of cardboard, compared 
with these rugged peaks.’ . 

The woman sighed, but her sigh was the sigh of impatience. 

‘I should like some coffee,’ she said; ‘ failing that, a brandy 
and soda. I, too, have not slept, but not from the same cause as 
yours. You will fetch me some?’ 

With obvious reluctance the young man left his post, and with 
one glance at the strange young woman who could not only begin 
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an unsought conversation, but could command him to bring her 
coffee when she saw he was otherwise engaged, he departed. 

Presently he returned, bearing a large glass carefully in his 
hand, resting upon a saucer on which were two or three biscuits, 

‘There is no coffee yet, so I have brought the brandy and 
soda,’ said he curtly. 

‘Thank you; then take a seat now. The Caskets are too far 
off for you to see them to advantage. Are you bound for Jersey ?’ 

In sheer amazement the young man did as he was bidden. 
He found time also to look at his companion, for the Caskets were 
rapidly becoming smaller and smaller, as the ‘ Brittany’ hurried on, 
in order to land her passengers at Guernsey with all the speed 
she might, and make the harbour of St. Helier’s, Jersey, before the 
tide precluded her getting inside the port, under which circum- 
stance both passengers and luggage must be landed in small boats. 
What the young man now saw, was a handsome woman of about 
eight-and-twenty, with black snaky hair lying in rumpled confu- 
sion upon a very white brow, thick black eyebrows, eyes like 
burnished steel, almost white in appearance, but in reality a pale 
green ; colourless cheeks of the same dazzling white as the brow, 
untinged even in this keen morning air; a small nose, a thin- 
lipped mouth, and a jaw of immense size and strength. She 
looked at him, and with the merest glance of her cold calculating 
eyes seemed to see through and through him. This is how her 
thoughts ran : 

Curly light hair—ah, good-natured but shallow; blue eyes— 
not much character there at any rate; delicate nose—impression- 
able and passionate ; mouth weak; chin, hardly any, anda dimple, 
weaker. Red silk knotted tie ; clothes, homespun ; calling, artistic. 
With almost a sneer about her lips she spoke again: 

‘Then you like the Caskets ? ’ 

‘Certainly I do,’ replied the young man apologetically. ‘Who 
could help admiring them ?’ 

‘I could, because I hate them,’ was the fierce answer promptly 
given. : 

‘ Ah, then, forgive me, you have reason, no doubt. The coast 
there is dreadfully treacherous. A fog, or a storm, or defective 
navigation on the part of the captain, and a ship has little chance. 
You have lost someone, doubtless ?’ 

A smile of intense amusement came across her face. With 
raised eyebrows she waited only until he paused, perplexed, to break 
out into a little peal of laughter. 

‘I—lost anyone? No, no, that is not my reason,’ she said 
when her merriment had quite subsided. ‘My reason is purely 
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personal. I hate the Caskets because I see them on my way back 
to Sark.’ 


‘Then you live there ?’ 


‘ Always, except when I can by hook or by crook get away. 
Good-bye, I am going downstairs now to get ready for our landing 
at the town; that’s what they call St. Peter Port, in Guernsey, 
you know. All the rank and fashion of the place may be there 
to see us disembark. I should advise you to put yourself tidy.’ 

She waved a farewell as she walked away, still laughing to 
herself over the old joke. Then she contrived to wake several 
children and disturb a good many ladies in the cabin, but she 
had the whole of the lavatory in which to make herself present- 
able, so that it was worth while to go early and wake children, and 
disturb ladies, for such an end. 

When Claud Merrion landed at St. Peter Port, and, having 
got his sketching-tackle and luggage conveyed across, took his 
place on the little boat ‘ Rescue,’ which on a Saturday morning in 
the summer leaves St. Peter Port Harbour at eleven o’clock for 
Sark, he saw nothing of his companion of the ‘ Brittany.’ He did 
not know the ways of the place at all, and so was not aware that 
any knowing passenger bound for the island would, in the two hours 
or so at his disposal, between the arrival of the Southampton 
steamer and the departure of the ‘ Rescue,’ betake himself to the 
great market held on Saturday morning, and there lay in a store 
of fruit and other luxuries not procurable on the isolated wild 
little rock spelt indifferently Serk, Serque, or Sark. 

But just before the ‘ Rescue’ started he saw her, laden with 
baskets and paper-bag parcels, make her way on to the boat. She 
took no notice of him, but immediately entered into conversation 
with some young ladies; nor was Claud sorry to be left to the en- 
joyment of a cigarette and the splendid panorama around him, 
of lovely Guernsey, with St. Peter Port climbing up its heights, 
and nestling about its quays, Castle Cornet, the Doyle Column, 
the Mill at glorious Moulin Huet Bay, St. Sampson’s Harbour 
away to the north, and basking in the sunlit sea the islands of 
Herm and Jethou, and, six miles away, Sark, standing out with its 
attendant rocks, and Brechou, its close companion, like some im- 
pregnable fortress high above the waters. Nor when they had 
made the passage, and were steaming along beneath the towering 
rocks of granite, which one is told is Sark, could Claud conceive 
how it was possible to get on to this island, and where or how 
human beings could contrive to live, on-what appeared from here 
to be just one precipitous rock, standing in the middle of the sea. 
The little harbour, called the Creux, outside which the vessel 
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moored, the boats that took passengers and luggage from it to 
the quay steps, the tunnel through the cliff leading to a road, 
up which he had to walk, until at length he discovered habita- 
tions and signs of human life, were only the beginning of the 
many surprises that awaited him there. Had he heard the story 
of how the Lords of the Admiralty visited the island on one occa- 
sion, and just had to leave it, because they saw no way of getting 
beyond that rocky cliff, he would not have wondered so much at 
his own perplexity. But that was before the present tunnel and 
the harbour steps were built. 

When the small boats neared the granite wall of the harbour, 
it was discovered that on the wall were lounging in various 
attitudes some few boys and girls, and that at the top of the steps 
other people waited, either to greet friends who were arriving, or 
merely to watch who came and what they looked like. No one 
was waiting for Claud Merrion, and so, having spoken to a man 
from the principal hotel the island boasts, about his luggage, he 
walked on lazily, enjoying the fresh air and exploring the ever- 
increasing wonders of the island, on his way to the ‘Dixcart.’ He 
had emerged at what appeared to be the highest point of the 
island from whence he could see the Mill, flying the flag which 
signals the arrival of boats, and was meditating which way he 
should turn, when suddenly round a corner appeared a donkey- 
cart, in shape like a waggonette, driven by a girl of about eighteen. 
This charioteer, who appeared at the time to have some slight 
misunderstanding with her steed, was standing up in the cart, 
urging the beast on with words of kindly encouragement, inter- 
spersed with admonitory taps, from the stick she brandished. 
She was dressed in blue serge, made fish-wife fashion, with a 
sailor collar of red, a knotted scarf of the same hue, and a scarlet 
fisherman’s cap dangling over one ear. Her pretty face was 
nicely tanned by exposure to the sea, air, and sun; her gloveless 
hands were likewise coloured; her hair, one sunny rippling mass, 
was at her temples, and on the surface, of that which hung about 
her shoulders, burned into a bronzy gold, as the hair of fishermen 
and sailors often is. 

‘Oh Réné!’ she cried to the donkey supplicatingly, ‘and the 
boat isin. Won’t you go prettily now to meet sister Ebba?’ 

But Réné refused to accept this idea. Sister Ebba, or rather 
perhaps the thought of sister Ebba’s luggage, was not pleasant to 
him, and from that corner he refused to move. 

Then up stepped the stranger, Claud Merrion, the sight of 
whom had caused the girl to appeal to her beast so emphatically. 
The flag on the Mill, she tacitly admitted to Réné, might be wrong ; 
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the actual and visible presence of a stranger could mean only one 
thing—that the boat was truly in. 

‘May I help?’ asked Claud, blushing very becomingly. 

‘If you will,’ was the sweet reply of the maiden, and forthwith 
Claud, taking matters into his own hands, turned the donkey’s 
face down the lane leading to the Creux, and insisted upon that 
animal making up for lost time with all the speed of which he 
was capable. 

Up the road toiled passengers from the boat, the hotel cart, too, 
was slowly creeping along ; the maiden gave many a good-morning, 
and in return received salutes and little bits of news about the 
price of butter in Guernsey Market, and how much grapes were 
selling at. But ever and anon, as they turned a twisty corner of 
the sinuous road, she looked along the stretch before her 
anxiously. 

‘Ah!’ she said at length, ‘there is Ebba.’ 

And Claud beheld, leisurely walking towards them, his com- 
panion of the ‘ Brittany.’ 

In no wise did this peculiar young woman appear surprised at 
the meeting. 

‘Well, Daphne,’ she said, in her slow clear tones, ‘I thought 
you were never coming, my dear. How do you do, sir, since last 
we met?’ 

Both Daphne and Claud stammered some words of explanation 
which Ebba affected not to hear. She kissed her sister languidly, 
and remarking that she supposed the luggage would have to be 
brought up somehow, but that she would prefer to walk, she left 
the two and proceeded on her way up the road. 

Then little Daphne turned to Claud with ruddy cheeks and 
glistening eyes. 

‘Sister Ebba is not pleased,’ she saidin her simple way. ‘ And, 
indeed, I can manage Réné now. He knows he must go down to 
the Creux when he has got so far. Will you not go up and leave 
me ?’ 

‘To haul the luggage in?’ asked Claud, laughing, and driving 
Réné on at a good pace. ‘No, that I will not, Miss—Miss 

‘ Lorette is my name,’ replied his companion, and Claud bowed. 

They had hauled the luggage in, and were coming slowly back 
again, Claud leading the donkey and Daphne walking on the 
other side very quietly. At length they reached the cross-roads, 
where they had met, and Claud knew that no excuse was left him ; 
he must leave her here. So he asked her the way to the Dixcart, 
and she showed him the near cut, through the narrow lanes—some- 
thing after the fashion of Guernsey’s green lanes—across the 
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fields to the valley where the inn is. As he raised his hat his 
eyes met those of the girl, and as this is a love tale pure and 
simple, with the veriest nincompoop of a lover for hero, it is no 
exaggeration to say, that both glistened and melted and were 
hidden with down-drooping lids, before the two separated silently 
and went on their different ways. 

It was with no very intense feelings of delight that, upon enter- 
ing the dining-room at the Dixcart by what may be termed the 
garden entrance, Claud Merrion discovered his friend and patron, 
Sir Anthony Paton, and his daughters. On their side, however— 
particularly with regard to the daughters—the meeting seemed 
most opportune. 

‘We are charmed with the place, Mr. Merrion,’ chorused the 
two young ladies; ‘but the worst of it is that papa cannot go 
down into the bays and caves, because he declares that, if even he 
got down, he knows he should never get up again, and it isn’t safe 
for girls to go alone. Now that you have come, however 

The rest was silence, but of course the young artist had to fill 
the gap with assurances of the intense pleasure it would give 
him to take the Misses Paton anywhere and everywhere on the 
island. 

‘Not that I know the way about, to the caves and places,’ he 
added with a laugh, for a sudden thought had struck him that 
through this very circumstance he could get to know Daphne 
better, since who could be better fitted to act as cicerone than a 
native of the island ? 

That very evening he was destined to meet her again. 

It transpired that the usual mode of spending the time after 
dinner, pursued by visitors at the Dixcart, was to make up a party 
for a walk, either to the Mill, from whence might be seen the 
flashing lights on the Caskets, those along the esplanade of St. 
Peter Port, and others on the Jersey and French coasts, or to 
the Coupée, that wonderful connecting ridge between Great and 
Little Sark, or, when the nights were very clear, to the Hog’s 
Back, away over the other side of Dixcart Valley. Over their 
coffee, which after dinner was served outside on the garden terrace, 
the little group of visitors who habitually went excursions to- 
gether decided where they should go. 

‘To the Coupée, as there is a moon,’ was the unanimous cry ; 
and Claud, invited by one of the visitors who had been longest 
there, found himself marching along with the rest up the dark 
lane and down the road to the Coupée. 

It is a wonderful place this Coupée, just a narrow ridge, with 
sheer precipices on either side, one capable of being climbed 
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though very steep, the other quite impracticable. When he first 
saw it, Claud Merrion thought it impossible to cross, but as every- 
one else went, he of course followed, and found it not nearly so 
difficult as he had anticipated. 

On either side was the great rushing sea, tossing and tumbling 
among the jagged rocks and into the mysterious caverns of the 
coast. The moon lighted up a patch across it, but no boat was seen 
thereon ; all was perfectly silent, wild, and mysterious. Hushed 
by the solemn silence, the merry party involuntarily became quiet. 
Some of them passed on to Little Sark, others lingered on the 
middle of the Coupée and rested beneath the lee of a projecting 
bit of rock. Claud, all his artistic instincts awakened by the 
unique scenery he was looking at, wandered away alone, the 
better to enjoy the sight. In Little Sark he found some high 
ground whence he could see well, the dark outline of Guernsey 
cut against the sky, nay, even the Mill and Doyle’sColumn. He sat 
down there to rest and watch, and would have stayed on for long 
enough, only that on another high knoll, just above the cliff near the 
Coupée, he saw two figures which he recognised directly. They 
were standing close together, the taller woman, Ebba, caressing 
her little sister Daphne, who nestled underneath a large shawl 
which Ebba wore. Every now and then a gentle zephyr would 
raise the shawl, but at each gust Ebba caught it and folded it 
again over the girl by her side. Never again did Claud Merrion 
see such tenderness exhibited by the elder sister. Looking back 
in later years he told himself that his unlucky visit to the island 
was the cause of this and other woes in which he, too, had to bear 
apart. This evening, however, he was annoyed by no troublous fore- 
bodings, and made his way eagerly to the height where they stood, 
fearful lest he should lose a chance of meeting with his friend of 
the morning. His friend; already Daphne occupied that place in 
his thoughts, not Ebba, though he had known her first. The girls 
seemed in no way surprised at the meeting; Sark is such a little 
place that one need never be surprised at meeting people one 
knows are on it. Very quietly they greeted Claud, and invited him 
to take a place beside them. Then Ebba pointed out to him the 
_lights of Guernsey and other night marks familiar to her, and 
between whiles chatted with him, for Daphne’s sake it seemed, of 
the great town London, which she had just left. 

As for Daphne, she never spoke a word. 

Ebba was gracious that evening; perhaps the peace of her 
island home had entered into her soul and soothed her. At any 
rate she allowed Claud to walk with them from Little Sark to the 
hotel, and then, when he expressed a hope that he might be 
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permitted to take them as far as their home, after she had spoken 
to some friends then staying at the Dixcart, she consented, saying 
that Sir Anthony Paton’s acquaintance with Mr. Merrion and her- 
self should be considered by her sufficient introduction. ‘ But,’ 
said she, ‘Aunt Babette will be too much fatigued to-night to 
welcome you to Sark. Call to-morrow on us, and then we shall 
be able to look upon each other as “auld acquaintance,” as the 
Scotch say.’ 

Not to Aunt Babette, nor to Daphne, did she retail the infor- 
mation gleaned by her at the Dixcart that evening, that the artist 
Claud Merrion was not only fashionable and doing well, but that 
his private income was large enough to keep him in comfort should 
he choose to be idle for the rest of his days. 

The Misses Paton had their wishes regarding the exploration 
of the caves indulged to the full. Claud Merrion was always 
delighted to be their guide, and Daphne Lorette most frequently 
was invited to be one of the party, because, as Miss Paton expressed 
it, ‘ one feels so much safer to have a native with one. Someone 
who knows about these tiresome tides, and when great stretches 
of slippery sea-weed are coming, and how far those dreadfully 
dark but deliciously romantic tunnels in the rock go.’ 

Ebba for the most part declined the cave climbs. Her mission 
in life most distinctly was not exertion. Very splendidly hand- 
some did she look, standing on some grassy slope, a vivid blue 
sky her background, a tossing foam-capped sea before her. In 
this attitude they often found her when, after a hard scramble up 
from the Gouliots or the Boutiques, they gained the greensward 
at last, hot and palpitating, and by no means elegant looking. 
There was Ebba, cool, white, with scarcely a suggestion of emotion 
of any sort soever, waiting to greet them. It was then that she 
triumphed, and then that the others, flustered and untidy looking 
by comparison, walked behind in a dutiful row, some chosen one 
leading the way, with the strange woman Ebba. 

Yet down in the caves: how marvellous they were, how full of 
interest, how full of something far beyond marvel and interest to 
two named Claud and Daphne, though marvel and interest both 
were intermingled with the strange overpowering sense which 
stole over them! They loved one another, Claud would have told 
you. As for Dapbne, had she been asked, she could have answered 
truthfully that she did not know what this feeling was. She only 
knew, so far, that to see Claud was delight, that to be with him 
was joy, that to touch his hand, when some unusually slippery bit 
of rock came—and how often would she accept his proffered help 
when help to her was absolutely unnecessary !—was happiness; that 
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to feel the grasp of his strong arms about her as he helped her 
over the great boulders in the dark tunnels, as Miss Paton called 
them, was keenest pleasure. She did not often speak to him. 
She was merely, in that lively party, a little guide, flitting before 
them to point out the way, lingering behind them to take notes 
of the sea and the tide, receiving careless thanks and lightly be- 
stowed bits of praise, asa child might. Neither did Claud Merrion 
treat her differently. Only she knew that he thought for her, 
and considered her, and that when any difficult piece came he 
would certainly wait for her after seeing the others over it, or get 
some other man of the party to do duty while he took care that 
she was safe. In this manner a month soon sped away. People 
who rush over to Sark from Guernsey, and think, when they have 
seen the Seigneurie grounds, and the Coupée, and perhaps the 
Creux du Derrible, or Terrible as it is called, that they have ‘done’ 
Sark, little know how vastly they are mistaken. Why, one whole 
day would accomplish only a little bit of coast, and weeks are in- 
sufficient to explore the whole of the wonders of this marvellous 
little island. Visitors came and went, and yet Claud Merrion 
lingered on. Daphne Lorette was his lode-star; he could not go 
far away from that winsome little figure, those sun-tanned cheeks, 
those grey and sparkling eyes. One day he spoke to her of his 
feelings. They were alone, at the end of that jagged promontory 
known as Derrible Point. No one else would try it but he and 
she, so there they were quite alone. 

It was an unforeseen circumstance that caused him to speak. 
Daphne had slipped, and he, catching her by the wrist, cried out 
of the fulness of his heart : 

‘My darling, oh my little love, you are not hurt?’ 

‘No,’ she answered gravely, a great wave of red surging into 
her brown cheeks. Then she turned her pretty face towards him, 
and looked at him with her deep true eyes. In silence they 
walked on together until they reached the point, but Claud did 
not lose his hold upon her wrist. 

Then rain cameon. It was a sorry thing for lovers to get wet, 
but Daphne soon found a boulder underneath which they sat and 
chatted. At least Daphne chatted, as she never had before, of 
Sark, and Aunt Babette, and Ebba, and of her father long since 
dead, and of the mother she could not remember. All the while 
Claud Merrion watched her intently. He liked to see the rising 
and falling of her slender throat and the wee bit of her white 
neck which showed above the carelessly knotted sailor scarf she 
wore ; he loved to note the shy look she ever and anon gave him, 
and how the warm blood flushed her cheeks when their eyes met. 
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He liked to hear the sound of her sweet voice and the simple tales 
shetold. Would so free and unfettered a child of the ocean as this 
leave her native island to live in a close town such as he felt 
London, beautiful as he knew it was, to be ? 

Involuntarily he sighed, and as he sighed she looked at him 
with such an air of deep concern as caused him to smile. To 
smile that she should care. ‘Little child, he cried, suddenly 
putting his arm around her, and drawing her nearer to him, 
‘do you love me ?’ 

Then did no false shame bind Daphne’s lips. Fearlessly, with 
sparkling eyes, she raised her arms aloft, as if to embrace the 
whole of that wide stretch of sea and land at once, and one word 
only she spoke. That word was ‘ boundlessly.’ She loved him 
thus, bowndlessly. 

‘And you will leave your beloved Sark to live in ‘my dingy 
studio in London?’ he asked her after a few moments. ‘True, 
true I know you cannot leave Aunt Babette just at once; but 
when she is better, then you will come ?’ 

‘Then I will come,’ answered the girl firmly. 

In a few short weeks Sark was deserted, that is to say by all 
its visitors. They tried to get away before the equinoctials, for 
few relished the thoughts of the Passage d’Ortach under such 
conditions. 

Claud Merrion had gone, and the usual winter life of the 
inhabitants of the island was becoming general. Ebba and 
Daphne and Aunt Babette lived on in their usual quiet manner. 
Never to her sister Ebba did Daphne speak of her compact with 
Claud Merrion. ‘ How selfish she would think me,’ thought the 
child, ‘ did she know I had promised to leave her! Perhaps some 
day, when dear old Aunt Babette is well again, I will tell her. 
It will not be so hard to her to bear then, with no invalid to look 
after.’ 

Aunt Babette failed much that winter. Twice or thrice 
Ebba was on the point of leaving Sark to visit some friends in 
England, but each time at the last minute she stayed at home, 
thinking that at most a week or two would see the old lady 
dead. 

At length, however, when spring time was nigh, she seemed 
to pull together a bit. Ebba felt she could not exist another 
month in Sark; she must get away, said she to herself, at all 
hazards. Since one little plan had failed (this, unconnected as it 
is with our sketch, we need not trouble to enter into) she must 
try another. So she felt one evening when Daphne was away at 
the boys’ schoolroom busily engaged in practising the choir in 
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some part-songs they had learned in anticipation of a coming 
concert. 

The cutter had come in that evening from Guernsey, per- 
chance, as it sometimes did, bringing mails for Sark. For want 
of something better to do, as the night was wonderfully mild, 
Ebba walked down to the post-office to see whether there were 
any letters for her. The post-master was busy at the practising ; 
this did not matter, however ; the few letters that had come were 
lying there upon the desk ; the front door was not locked; Ebba 
could take what she pleased. 

There was one addressed to Daphne. 

A week later, on a Saturday morning about eight o’clock, the 
sisters stood upon the quay and bade farewell to one another. 
The good boat ‘ Alert,’ or its companion ‘ Rescue,’ starts early on 
Saturdays to enable the Sark people to get across to the Guernsey 
market in fair time. Ebba went by this boat; she would sleep 
two nights in St. Peter Port, and take the Southampton steamer 
on Monday morning en route for the house of friends in Hamp- 
shire. 

Whether she spent a happy time in Guernsey, with Sark 
standing so bravely upright in the ocean before her very eyes all 
day, history telleth not. Little Daphne in her absence had plenty 
to do at home. Aunt Babette was better, most decidedly so. 
Daphne could leave her often for an hour or more to visit the 
fishermen in their cottages or to see how the children at the 
school got on. Sometimes, too, she could go for a run down the 
Derrible Point, or take a peep over the edge of the Coupée at 
Grand Gréve Bay, or scramble down to the Gull’s Chapel or the 
Flower Creux. Constantly she thought of Claud Merrion, and 
wondered whether, Aunt Babette recovered and Ebba back from 
London, she could leave Sark and seek the great metropolis and 
Claud. She must do it, certainly, because she had her promise 
to keep. 

One day a great snowstorm fell over Sark. It is not unknown 
there to have snow, but it is only seldom that it falls. This 
storm, coming when everyone thought that winter was fairly over, 
was most astonishing. Poor old Aunt Babette could not under- 
stand it. She kept saying she couldn’t breathe, and that she 
should choke and die; and though Daphne soothed her as much 
as she possibly could, and the doctor came and prescribed for her, 
poor Aunt Babette was right in her fears. For a whole day she 
struggled with her breath, and the snow came down ever faster 
and faster. Then she gave up trying, for her strength was gone, 
but still the snow fell on. Then poor Aunt Babette quietly died, 
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and whole barrowsful of snow had to be cleared away from one 
small patch in the graveyard before she could be buried. The 
snow had killed her, and Daphne was left alone. 

Of course she wrote the sorrowful news to Ebba, telling her 
also every arrangement she was making, and how, when all this 
was done, she should join her in England. ‘I can speak to her 
then about Claud,’ thought the child, ‘and all will be well.’ 

In a week’s time, however, she received a note from Ebba’s 
friends, stating that Ebba had left them to visit in the north of 
England. Daphne wrote to her there, but no answer at all came 
to this missive, though the child lingered in Sark waiting for it 
until Easter was nearly come, and the people at the Dixcart were 
making ready for visitors again. Then she reasoned within herself 
that she could not, in justice to Claud, whom she so dearly loved, 
stay away from him any longer; she would put everything straight 
and tidy in the cottage at home, leave someone in charge, in case 
Ebba should suddenly return, take her ticket for London, and 
seek her lover. She knew the address of a former servant at the 
Dixcart now living in London, and with her would she dwell 
until her marriage, using her best efforts during this time to find 
out where Ebba was. Not that she was alarmed at this sudden 
lack of Ebba ; it was her way; no alarm was needful. 

She made her simple preparations therefore, and at length was 
ready to depart. 

‘Are you going to seek your Apollo?’ asked the doctor’s 
daughter with a good-humoured smile. 

‘My Apollo waits for me,’ Daphne answered proudly. 

That was just what she thought. He had not written, truly, 
but then why should he? He had her promise ; he knew that 
when Aunt Babette was better—Daphne sighed as she thought of 
the good old aunt—she would come. No need of letters between 
them. 

She set out upon her journey, naturally full of wonder, for she 
had never been further than Guernsey in her life, and of expecta- 
tion, for she knew not what was coming, but without one spark 
of fear or apprehension in her breast. She had his address: 
‘6 Alma Studios, Campden Hill,’ in her pocket; that was all she 
needed. 

It was at dusk on the April afternoon of her arrival in London 
that she found herself at the gate of 6 Alma Studios. The day 
had been gusty with showers between, Kensington looked moist 
and rather bedraggled after her tussle with the elements, the 
daffodils in Claud Merrion’s garden were lying in all directions, 
battered about by the wind. Daphne paused at the gate, not 
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knowing quite what next todo. There were two paths, one lead- 
ing to a front door, the other to a side one; which was she to 
take? While she debated, the side door opened, and a lad dressed 
like an Italian clattered down the steps and ran along the path to 
the gate. Doubtless he took Daphne for a model, such as he was 
himself; at any rate he called to her as he passed her by, ‘ That is 
your way,’ and pointed to the side door. So Daphne advanced 
boldly and knocked her eager knock. She on this side, he on 
that, only a knock, and a word between them! He spoke the 
word and little Daphne entered quickly. A large screen of 
Japanese gold embroidery on a black-satin ground, with many 
Algerian draperies thrown over it, stood before the door, appa- 
rently to exclude the draught. One panel was put aside to make 
a passage; Daphne hastened round it, and there she was in a 
grand studio furnished artist fashion with all manner of treasures 
from the East—rugs, armour, brass, skins, oak, Moorish inlaid work, 
a wide fireplace with copper fittings, easels, and pictures of many 
kinds. She stood there wonder-struck ; this room was marvellous 
to her; never had she heard or dreamed of such magnificence and 
beauty. It was empty, and yet she could hear him. She could 
hear him humming a little Breton air he had picked up in Sark ; 
he was most likely in an ante-chamber near at hand. 

‘Whoever you are, come here,’ he cried, and Daphne saw a 
white hand pull back a hanging curtain from an alcove by the side 
of the hearth. 

‘It is I, Claud,’ answered she gladly, running towards the re- 
cess. But before she reached it she stopped, for he had come out 
from the curtains, and she saw from his white set face held high, 
as if in speechless wonder, and the clenching grip of his hand 
upon the curtain, that all was not just as it should be. 

‘ You!’ he hissed from between his teeth. Just the one word 
‘you,’ but Daphne’s head sank low upon her breast, and her poor 
small hands involuntarily sought one another as if for comfort; 
and she swayed a little as though she would have fallen. 

Then with a great and very bitter cry Claud Merrion sprang 
towards her and caught her in his arms. 

‘Tell me,’ he gasped, ‘what all this means! Are you the 
same still, or is Jack here ?—Jack, whom I could kill if I met him 
for stealing you from me. O Daphne, child, sweet, speak to me 
and tell me! Why have you come here to me, to mock me with 
your pretty lying lips? Better to have stayed there in Sark with 
him, or, if you must come here for your honeymoon, to leave me 

out of your programme altogether. No, no, don’t cry, my little 
girl, I will not upbraid you more than you can bear, See, I put 
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you in my easiest chair, I chafe your poor cold hands in mine, I 
bathe your forehead with my choicest scents; only speak to me, 
Daphne, tell me this hideous story of yours from beginning to 
ending. I must hear it.’ 

‘I have no hideous story to tell,’ said Dapbne slowly. 

‘Are you married ?’ demanded Claud. 

‘No,’ she answered wearily. 

‘But going to be? Where is Jack, then?’ 

‘Jack? Who is Jack?’ asked Daphne, always in the same 
weak voice on one sad note, with upturned wistful face looking up 
at him. 

‘ Jack Leming, Daphne. Ah, don’t look at me like that! You 
cannot deceive me any more. Where is Jack—where is he, I say ? 
You never cared for him, then ; when I was in Sark I never even 
saw you speak to him. Ah, child, child, where was the good of 
your triumph over me? Why could you not leave me out of 
your coquettish victories when you saw I loved you so?’ 

‘I remember Captain Leming,’ said Daphne slowly, ‘now you 
mention him. But he left Sark the day you did in his yacht. 
I never saw him any more. He took no notice of me at all. 
Perhaps once or twice he said good-morning or good-night ; 
nothing more than that, ever.’ 

Then Claud took Daphne’s hands and raised her to her feet, 
and they two stood face to face. Very carefully, very long, very 
searchingly his blue eyes, dimmed now and then with scorching 
tears, scanned her every feature. Into the dry depths of her true 
grey eyes he looked as if to read whether falsehood could find a 
mirror there ; at her sweet mouth, with its wistful droop, at her 
cheeks untanned now since the summer sun had vanished, at her 
pretty bronzed hair, at her slim and tender throat. A great sob 
choked him. ‘ Ebba,’ he cried hoarsely ; ‘ Ebba told me——’ 

A peal of rippling merry laughter filled up the space his great 
sobs made. 

Then Daphne loosed his hands and flung them from her, fire 
~ in her eyes and in her cheeks. 

‘Is Ebba here ?’ she shouted. 

He put his hands before her mouth, he led her back to the 
chair in the chimney-corner, he whispered in her ear soothing 
words—as soothing as he in his desperate state could find. She 
listened apparently for a while, then two words only forced them- 
selves from her lips, and these she kept on repeating, until he 
would have given anything to hear them change, and with tears 
implored her to say something, anything else to him, to mitigate 
his bitter woe. ‘Ebba here? Ebba here ?’ was all she answered. 
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Then he knelt beside her, and confessed, what truly he felt 
to be the horrible truth, how woefully he had mistrusted her, how 
terribly he had erred in his judgment of her, how humbly he 
implored for one word, just one word, of mercy and forgive- 
ness. 

‘ Ebba here ? Ebba here ?’ reiterated that plaintive voice over 
and over again, until with a little change of posture she whis- 
pered, pointing whence that laugh had come, ‘ your wife ?’ 

Alas, yes, his wife, though he dared not say so. 

But chance was kind, chance told her speedily. The door 
from the studio leading to the house was up alittle flight of stairs. 
Daphne sat in the ingle nook, Claud knelt by her side, the fire 
was low, the studio dark. Suddenly the door opened, and a well- 
known figure, Ebba’s, stood at the top of the stairs. She wore a 
dress of white satin, it gleamed through the dimness of the studio 
like a stream of moonlight, Daphne could see it plainly, and 
Ebba’s white face above, though Ebba herself, coming from her 
well-lighted dressing-room, could distinguish nothing in the 
studio. 

‘Claud,’ she called softly in her clear pure tones, ‘ you must 
really dress now. I am almost ready; come.’ 

Without waiting for any answer she turned and the door 
closed upon her. Claud gripped Daphne’s hand less tightly, and 
as she rose, dropped it altogether. 

‘I am going, said the girl. ‘I see everything clearly now. 
You need have no fear of me. I was not well a little time since, 
but now you see’I am quite myself again. Yes,’ she cried, and 
there was even a laugh in her voice and asmile on the brave- 
souled child’s face, as she turned it full upon the light of the little 
lamp he had kindled and held before her. 

‘One thing only you must promise me—and I will believe 
you, she was going to add, but even this passing sting she forbore 
to plant in his breast, instead saying, ‘and I will be satisfied— 
Ebba must never know I have been here. Now, good-bye; re- 
member, on no pretext must you let her know. Your promise, 
quickly, your promise! Cannot you see I long to go?’ 

‘Oh, if you will, if I must, Daphne; if this is the only -proof 
I can give you of my sorrow,’ wailed Claud. 

‘It is the only one,’ said Daphne firmly. 

‘Then I promise. But one word,’ he added quickly as she 
turned from him in haste. ‘ Did you get my letter?’ 

‘I got no letter from you,’ was her reply. 

Then Claud knew and understood all. 

Well, she went back to Sark, and since in this world it is not 
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easy or even possible to hug death, when indeed he would be a 
welcome armful, she lived on. 

On Varnishing Day, and at the Private View of the pictures 
at Burlington House the forthcoming May, the artist, Claud 
Merrion, was absent. His wife, about whom the artistic world 
raved for her unique beauty and superb manner, announced that 
he had overworked himself, and would want a long rest after the 
strain of finishing for the Academy. The following year he sent 
in a picture which made his great success as a painter. His wife 
had sat for him, and the likeness was striking; it was a society 
picture as they are called—a man and wife at home. Claud’s 
friends told Ebba that they were ashamed of Claud for having 
called it what he did. 

Its name was ‘ Duped,’ and Ebba never once complained. 


MARY MACFARLANE. 


MAR 31 1915 
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Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne. From Original Sources. With 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 

Humour, Wit, and Satire of the 
Seventeenth Century. Withnearly 
oo Illustrations. 

English Caricature and Satire on 
Napoleon the First. With 115 Il- 
lustrations. 

Modern Street Ballads. With 57 
Illustrations. 

*,* Alsoa Large Paper Edition of the 
last (only roo printed: all numbered), 
bound in half-parchment. The price of 
the special copies may be learned from 
any Bookseller. 


Bacteria._A Synopsis of the 
Bacteria and Yeast Fungi and Allied 
Species. By W. B. Grove, B.A. With 
87 Illusts. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Bankers, A Handbook of Lon- 
don; together with Lists of Bankers 
from.1677. By F. G. Hitton Price, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Bardsley(Rev.C.W.),Works by: 
English Surnames: Their Sources 
and Significations. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d, 
Curiosities of Puritan Nomencla- 
ture. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Bartholomew Fair, Memoirs 
of. By Henry Mortey. With 100 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Beaconsfield, Lord: A Biogra- 

hy. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Sixth 

Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6 


Beauchamp. — Grantley 


Grange: A Novel. a SHELSLEY 
BraucHamP. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 


Beautiful Pictures by British 
Artists: A Gathering of Favourites 
from our Picture Galleries. All en- 
graved on Steel in the highest style of 
Art. Edited, with Notices of the 
Artists, by SypNey ArmyTaGE, M.A. 
Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt 
edges 21s. 


Bechstein.— As Pretty as 
Seven, and other German Stories. 
Collected by Lupwic BECHSTEIN. 
With Additional Tales by the Brothers 
Grimy, and 100 Illusts. by RICHTER. 
Small 4to, green and gold, 6s. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Beerbohm. — Wanderings _ in 
Patagonia ; or, Life among the Ostrich 
Hunters. By Jutius BEERBOHM. With 
lllusts, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Belgravia for 1888. One 
ra, Po grog Two New Serial 
Stories began in Beicravia for JANu- 
ARY: Undercurrents, by the Author 
of “Phyllis;’”” and The Blackhall 
Ghosts, by SARAH TYTLER. 

*,* Bound Volumes from the beginning 
are kept in stock, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
7s. \ each; cases for binding Vols., 2s. 
each, 


Belgravia Holiday Number, 
published Annually in Jury; and Bel- 
ravia Annual, published Annually in 
OVEMBER. Each Complete in itself. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 1s. each. 


Bennett (W.C.,LL.D.),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. each, 
A Ballad History of England 
Songs for Sailors. 


Besant (Walter) and James 
Rice, Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. each; post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
each, 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c. 
"Twas In Trafalgar’s Bay, &c. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant, &c. 
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Besant (Walter), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28, each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
An Impossible Story. With Illustra- 
tions by Frep. BARNARD. 

The Captains’ Room, &c. With 
Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER. 

Allin a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations by Harry Furniss. 

Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece 
by CHARLES GREEN. 

Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 


Children of Gibeon. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 
With Illustrations by A. ForrsTIeEr. 

Herr Paulus: His Rise, his Great- 
ness, and his Fall. Witha New 
PREFACE. 


Fifty Years Ago. With 137 full-page 
Plates and Woodcuts, Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 16s. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: 
A Memoir. With Photograph Por- 
trait. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 6s. 

For Faith and Freedom, With 
Illustrations by A. Forestier. Three 
Vols,, crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


COMPLETION oF THE 
Library Edition of the Novels of 


Besant and Rice. 

The whole 12 Volumes, printed from 
new type on a large crown 8vo page, 
and handsomely bound in cloth, are now 
ready, price Six Shillings each. 

I. Ready- Money Mortiboy. With 
Etched Portrait of James RIcE. 

2. My Little Girl. 

3. With Harp and Crown. 

4. This Son of Vulcan. 4 

5. The Golden Butterfly. With Etched 
Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 

6. The Monks of Theiema. 

7. By Celia’s Arbour. 

8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

9. The Seamy Side. 











Birthday Books :— 

The Starey. Heavens: A Poetical 
Birthday Book. Square 8vo, band- 
somely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d, ; 

The Lowell Birthday Book. With 
Illusts. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 


Blackburn’s (Henry) Art Hand- 
books. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uni- 
form in size for binding, 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1876 to 1887, each Is, 

Academy Notes, 1888. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 1s. 

Academy Notes, 1880-84 Complete 
in One Volume, with about 700 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 

Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1887, each ls. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1888. With nu- 
merous Illusts. 1s. 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol, I., 1877-82. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol, II., 1883-87. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

The New Gallery, 1888. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 1s. 

The English Pictures at the National 
Gallery. 114 Illustrations. 1s. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 128 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. ith 
Notes by H. Biacxsurn, and 242 
Illusts, Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


The Paris Salon, 1888. With 300 Fac- 
simile Sketches. Demy 8vo, 3s. 


Blake (William): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron; or, 
Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
Tuomas WriGHT, F.S.A. With Portrait 
and StrotTHarp’s beautiful Copper- 
plates. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Bourne (H. R. Fox), Works by: 








Io. The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c. English Merchants: Memoirs in I)- 
11. ’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, &c. lustration of the Progress of British 
12. The Ten Years’ Tenant, &c. para cig ee ct ering g 
tions. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 
Betham-Edwards (M.), Novels English Newspapers: Chapters in 
by: the History of Journalism, Two 
Felicla. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 
post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. Bowers’G.) Hunting Sketches: 
Kitty. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. ~~ ue Manet op = 
Pg CF RPT, BR eT a ong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. eac! 
Bewick (Thomas) and_ his Cantere in Crampshire. 
Pupils. By Austin Dosson. With 95 Leaves from a_ Hunting Journal 
Illusts. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d, Coloured in facsimile of the originals. 
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Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88.64. each; post 


8vo, ifustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, America. 
Savage Life: Adventures of a Globe- 
Trotter. 


Chronicles of No-Man’s’ Land. 
Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Brand’sObservations on Popu- 
lar Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Henry ELtis. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 78. 6d. 


Bret Harte, Works by: 
Bret Harte’s Collected Works. Ar- 
ranged and Revised by the Author. 
Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. each. 

Vol. I, CompteTE PorTICAL AND 
Dramatic Works. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 

Vol. II. EartieR Papers—Luck oF 
Roarinc Camp, and other Sketches 
—BOoHEMIAN PAPERS — SPANISH 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. 

Vol. III. TaLes oF THE ARGONAUTS 
—EASTERN SKETCHES. 

Vol. IV. Gasriet Conroy. 

Vol. V. Stories — ConDENSED 
NOVELS, «c. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. BELLEw, Portrait 
of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Bret Harte’s Complete Poetical 
Works. Author’s Copyright Edition. 
Printed on hand-made paper and 
bound in buckram. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Gabriel Conroy: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other 
Stories. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 

8vo, picture cover, 18. 

Luck cf reed Camp, and other 
Sketches. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fcap. 8vo, 

picture cover, ls. 

Flip. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28.; cl. 2s. 6d. 

Californian Stories (including THe 
Twins oF TaBLE Mountain, JEFF 
Briccs’s Love Story, &c.) Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Maruja: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With 
28 original Drawings by Karte 
Greenaway, Reproduced in Colours 
by Epmunp Evans. Sm. 4to, bds.. 5s. 

APhyllis of the Sierras, &c. Post 8vo, 

Iliust. bds., 28. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by: 
The Reader’s Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Twelfth Thousand, With Appendix, 
containing a CoMPLETE ENGLISH 
Brsriocrapnxy. Cr. 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. 
Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 78. 6d.; half-bound, 9s. 


Brewster(SirDavid),Works by: 
More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
GALILEO, TycHo Braue, and KEp- 
LER. With Portraits, Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. 6d. 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, b 
J. A. Smitu. Post 8vo, cl. ex., 48. 6d. 





Brydges. — Uncle Sam at 
Home. 3 HAROLD BrypDGeEs. Post 
8vo, illust. boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Buchanan’s (Robert) Works: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ArTHUR 
HUuGHEs. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. Dauziet. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. 

The City of Dream: An Epic Poem, 
With Two Illusts. by P. Macnas. 
Second Edition. 


Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poetl- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 
piece. . 

God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. Barnarp. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas, 


Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. 
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BucHANAN (RoBERT), continued— 
Crown $8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Matt: A Story of a Caravan, 

The Master of the Mine. 


The Heir of Linne. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Surly Tim, and other Stories. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 18, each. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Lindsay’s Luck. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. 


Burton (Captain).—The Book 
of the Sword: Being a History of the 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. By RicHarD 
F. Burton. With over 400 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 

Burton (Robert): 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 





Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- | 


ToN’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Byron (Lord); 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, b HOMAS 
Moore; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. HeRNE SHEPHERD. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. 


The Deemster: A Romance of the 
Isleof Man. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


Cameron (Commander). — 
The Cruise of the “Black Prince” 
Privateer. By V. Lovett CAMERON, 
R.N.,C.B. With Two Illustrations by 
P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 
Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 








_| Carlyle (Thomas) : 


On the Choice of Books. By THomas 
CarLyYLe. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHzpuerp. New and Re- 
vised Edition, Y 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872, dited by CHARLES 
Exiot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


Chapman's (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Plays — 
including the doubtiul ones. Vol. IL, 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay gos 
NON CHARLES SwINBURNE. Vol. IIL, 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18s.; or separately, 6s. each. 


Chatto & Jackson.—A Treatise 
on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wa. ANDREW CHATTO 
on fae Jackson, With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Boun; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 


Chaucer: 

Chaucer for Children: 
Key. By Mrs. H.R. Haweis. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawes. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 28.64. 


Chronicle (The) of the Coach: 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J.D 
CuamPLin. With 75 Illustrations by 
Epwarp L. CHICHESTER. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 
By Epwarp Cropp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of “The Story of Creation,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. Macraren CoBBan, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Coleman (John), Works by: 


Curly: An Actor’s Story. Illustrated 
by J. C. Dottman. Crown 8vo, 18. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Players and Playwrights | have 
Known, Two Vols,, demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 
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Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Antonina. Illust. by SirJoHNGILBERT. 
Basil. Illustrated by Sir Joun GiL- 
BERT and J MAHONEY. : 
Hide and Seek. [Iilustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT und i; MAHONEY. 
The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. . 
Queen of Hearts, Illustrated by Sir 

Joun GILBERT. 

My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 

ortrait of WILKIE COLLINS. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir JoHN GILBERT and 
F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurterand F. A. FRasER. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. SMALL. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and EpwarD 
HuGHEs. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. Fitpes and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G.Du Maurierand C.S,REINHARDT. 

The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J, Manoney. 

The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. Fitpes and Sypney HALt. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 
ARTHUR HopkKINs. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: 
Present Time. 

“i Say No.” 

The Evil Genius. 


Little Novels. Cr. 8vo, ¢l. ex., 3s. 6d. 
The Legacy of Cain. Three Vols., 
crowf 8vo. 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 


A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
___illustrated boards, 28. _ 


Illustrated by 


A Story of the 


Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 
Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 


Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLSTON 
Cotuims. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 

Colman’s Humorous Works: 
“ Broad Grins,” “ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE CoL- 
MAN. With Life by G, B. BucksTonE, 
and Frontispiece by HoGartH. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 


Colquhoun.—Every Inch a Sol- 
dier: A Novel. By M. J. CorguHoun. 
Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. Shortly. 


Convalescent Cookery: <A 
Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Conway (Moncure D.), Works 

by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Illusts., 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
3 W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Pine and Palm: A Novel. Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. [Shortly. 


Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 
Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Copyright. —A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. B 
SIpNEY JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall, Collected and Edited 
by Rospert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GrEoRGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Craddock. — The’ Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. Post 
8vo illust, bds., 2s. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

Cruikshank (George) : 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series; The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of Tuackeray, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
RoBert Broucu, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CruiksHank, Hinz, LANDELLS, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. 6d. each. 
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CrurxsHank (GEORGE), continued— 

The Life of George Crulkshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cumming (C.F. Gordon),Works 


by: 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 

in the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 

in the Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illustra- 
, Agee Es ae Se 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Cussans.—Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cyples._Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By Witt1aMCypiLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 





in 
the Olden Time. By Grorce Danie. 
With Illustrations by Rost. Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daniel.— Merrie England 





Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 


Port Salvation. “ik ALPHONSE 
Davupet. Translated by C. Harry 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Davenant.—Hints for Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 


DAvENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, 18.; cloth | 


limp, 1s. 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 


Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s.; 
cloth limp, 2s. 
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Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
—— MSS., for the first time 

ollected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


De Maistre.—-A Journey Round 
My Room. By Xavier DE MAISTRE. 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By James De MILLE, With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Sketches by Boz. | NicholasNickleby 

Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHarp HERNE SHEP- 
HERD. Cr, 8vo, cloth extra,.6s.—Also 
a SMALLER Epiri0n, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RimMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
Rimmer, and others, Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Dictionaries; 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Bx the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. ‘own 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; hf.-bound, 9s, 

The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
Eleventh Thousand, Crown 8&vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the yey ape to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” 2 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport Apams, 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [ln preparation, 
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DictIonarigs, continued— 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samue A. BENT, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,7s 6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFRancrs Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth exira, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 
Epwarps. New and Cheaper Issue. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 64.; hf.-bd., 98. 





Be ala ae aes Wah nnd Ns dn | 
Diderot.—T he Paradox of Act- 


Ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s “Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,” by Water HERRIES 
Pottock. With a Preface by Henry 
Irvinc. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. [{cities. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 


Donovan (Dick), Detective 
Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! (Shortly. 


Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. Jonn Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 














houses of the United Kingdom and | 


America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Apams. (Uniform with Brewer’s 
“‘Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 128s.6d. [In preparation. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. 
Critical and Sameer. and a Bio- 
aphical Memoir by Wm 
fare. by Col. CunninGHAM, 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol, II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 





by A.C. Swinsurne; Vol.IIL., Trans- | 


lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 


With Notes | 


. GIFFORD, | 








Dramatists, THE OLD, continued— 
Crown 8&vo, cloth extra, Vignette Por- 
traits, 68. per Volume. 
| Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
| Translations, Edited, with Notes 

and Introduction, by Col, Cunm1nG- 
| HAM. One Vol, 
Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WItuiaM Girrorp. Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F. THisELTon 
Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s. [Shortly. 


Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Coi- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 
Holiday in Brazil and on the River 
Plate, By E. R. PEArcE EpGcumseE. 
With 41 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s, 


Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
Epwarp EGG.EstTon. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
P evmerene. S¥74 Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 

| Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 

| Works by: 

| The Life and Times of Prince 

Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 

| commonly called the Young Pre- 

tender. From the State Papers and 

| other Sources. New and Cheaper 

| Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

| Stories from the State Papers. 


























With an Autotype Facsimile, Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Studies Re-studied: 

Sketches from Original 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


Historical 
Sources, 
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Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
hd . Ricnarpson, Fourth Edition. 

ith Coloured Frontispiece and nearl 

600 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, clot 

extra, 78. 6d. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age. | 
oye BrowninG, F.R.A,S., &c. Sixt! 

dition (Eleventh Thousand). With 
58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By Samvuet ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 

The Chemica! History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1tt1AmM Crooks, F.C.S, 
With numerous IIlustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Atdience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1tL1am Crookes, F.C.S, 
With numerous I]lustrations. 


Farrer (James Anson), Works 
by: 
Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners.” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By F1n-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Fireworks, The Complete Art 
of ema or, The Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By Tuomas Kentisu. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES Lams, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A Day’s Tour: A Journey through 
France and Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, 1s. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary, Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 38, 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 














FitzGERALp (PERcyY), continued— 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Bella Donna. uM Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. The Lady of Brantome. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com. 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 

Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 

Christ’s ae over Death, and 

Minor Poems, ith Memorial-Intro- 

duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 

Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 

One by One. | A Real Queen. 

Queen Cophetua. 

Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 

King or Knave: A Novel. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. hortly. 

Romantic Stories of the Legal Pro- 
fession. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

[ Shortly. 


Frederic. — Seth’s Brother's 
Wife: A Novel. By Haro.p FrepeErRIc, 
Cheaper Ed, Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 








French Literature, History of. 


4 Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each, 


Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. BartLe Frere, G.C.S.L, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Friswell.—Oneof Two: A Novel. 


By Hain FrisweEti. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 


Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities, 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. 

Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Chariti 1887-8. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Pub- 
lished Annually. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Gardening Books: 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amatéur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit,and Frame Garden, 
By Georce GLENnY. Post 8vo, 18. ; 
cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 
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GARDENING Books, continued— 

Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. : 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JERROLD. Iilustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. HeatH. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 


Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By Epwarp GarreETT. Cr. 8vo, 
cl, ex., 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Gentleman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1888. 1s. Monthly. In addition 
to the Articlesupon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Science Notes,” by W. Mattizu 
Witti1aMs,F.R.A.S.,and “Table Talk,” 
by Sytvanus URsBaN, appear monthly. 


*,* Bound Volumes for recent years are 


. Wicked World— 


Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 


by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each, 

The First Series contains—The 
gmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The SEeconp Serirxrs contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’! Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 


Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. GinBertT. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S., “ Pinafore” 
—The Pirates of Penzance—Iolanthe 
— Patience— Princess Ida — The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 


Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GErorGE 
GLENNY. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


kept in stock, cloth extra, price 88. 6d. 
each ; Cases for binding, 28. each, 


Gentleman’s Annual (The). 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. By WittiaM Gopwin. 
Post 8vo, limp, 28. 


Golden Library, The: 


Published Annually in November. In 
illuminated cover. Demy 8vo, 1s. The 


Number for 1888 is entitled “ By De- 


vious Ways,” by T. W. SpeicurT. 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Joun Ruskin, 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s- 6d. 


Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 28. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 


fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chinaney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EpMuND OLLIER, 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Square 16mo, 2s, per Volume, 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Criz,D.D, 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SainTE-Bruve. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Robin Gray. In Honour Bound. 

What will the | Braesof Yarrow. 

World Say ? A Heart’s Prob- 

Queen of the lem. 

Meadow. The GoldenShaft. 

The Flowerof the | Of High Degree. 
Forest. Loving a Dream. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free. | A Hard Knot. 
Heart’s Delight. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by: — 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 


The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 
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Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An EncycLop2pia oF QuoTa- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited b 
Tueopore TayLor. Crown 8vo, clot 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Graham. — The Professor's 
Wife: A Story. By Lzonarp GRAHAM. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s, 


Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst GuxHt and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. Huerrer. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 64. 


Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret Harte. With 25 
original uonings by Kate GREEN- 
Away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 58, 


Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Wilds of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There, 
Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Habberton (John), Author of 
“ Helen’s Babies,” Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck, 


Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 8s. 


Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. “7, Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mactise, GILBERT, HaRvEy, 
and G. CruiksHANK. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Halliday._Every-day Papers. 
By Anprew Hatuipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 


Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don FELix DE 
SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28.64. 


Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Ma ic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomas Harpy, 
Author of ‘‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd.’’ With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 


By J. Berwick Harwoop. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 

Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illusts.6s. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and _ profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 64. 

Chaucer for. Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts, New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists: WaAsHINGTON IrvING, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
RussELt Lowett, ARTEMUS Warp, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 68. 


Hawthorne.—Tanglewood 
Tales for Girls and s. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. ith nu- 
merous fine Illustrations by Gzorce 
WuarTon Epwarps. Large 4to, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Bast song agree Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 

Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph 
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HawTHorneE (JULIAN), continued— 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Miss Cadogna. | Love—or a Name. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 18. 

David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 

A_Dream and a Forgetting. By 
Juttan HawTuorne. Cr. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3g 


Hays.—Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Georce Heat, Author of 
“ The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 


Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 


Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Henderson.—Agatha Page: A 


Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON. With 
a vt np ay 5 Frontispiece from a 
Picture by F. MoscHELes. 2 Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


Herman.—One Traveller Re- 
turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 
MAN and D. CuristTiE Murray. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 
Tunis: The Land and the Péople. 
With 22 lllusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 
The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy §8vo, cloth extra, 
14s. (In preparation, 


Hoey.—The Lover's Creed. 
By Mrs. Casnet Hoey. With Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 23, 











Hindley (Charles), Works by: 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of signs, and 
Reminiscences connect with 
Taverns. Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With lustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CuHarves Hinpvey. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
TuHomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 64.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; with the Story of Iris, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Holmes.— The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Hotmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah's Arkzological Narrative, 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
ton and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns and 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 73. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby: 
A Novel. By Mrs. GeorGe Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 


Anecdotic Medley. By “‘ THoRMANBY.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Hopkins—“ ’Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By TicHE Hopxins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books. By RicHarD HEN- 
Gist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by 
meRS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. Ks 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

That other Person. 

Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpMunD OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
PastEur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PasTEur’s new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Indoor Paupers. re ONE OF 
Tem. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean InGELow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. i 
trish Wit and Humour, Songs 


of. Collected and Edited by A. PEr- 
a Graves, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 








James.—A Romance of the 
Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cl., 18. 6d. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 





for Students. By CATHERINE A, 
JaNnviER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex , 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. : 
The Open Air. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By WatTrER Besant. Witha Photo- 
graph Portrait and facsimile of Sig- 
nature. Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 








UM- | 





Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curlosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 
Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s, 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 


Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa. 


tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S, Le1cu. Post8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 


“John Herring,” Novels by 
the Author of: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each. 
Red Spider. | Eve. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

endary, and Anecdotal. With over 
wo Hundred Illustrations, 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans,Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c, 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred Illustrations. 

Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILitam 
GirForD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM, Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 6s. each, 


Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “The Antiquities of the 

ews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 
‘wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 

Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapterson Artand Artists. By Ropert 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kersnaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 64. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
ADrawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 
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Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 


Oakshott Castle. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


N-umber Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 





Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WILLIAM 
Knicut, M.R.C.S., and Epwarp 
Knicut, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Lamb (Charles): 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
inal Editions, with many Pieces 
itherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the ‘‘ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 78. 6d. 


Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CHarLes Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CHarLtes Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy FiTz- 
GERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


Lane’s Arabian Nights.—The 
Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called, in England, “Tue 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
Epwarp WILLIAM Lane. IIlustrated 
b many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, rom — Designs by 
Ww. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
aC7 annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY PooLe. With a Preface by 
Strantey LaneE-Poore. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Lares and Penates; or, The 
Background of Life. By FLoRENcE 
Cappy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illusts. Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each, 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes, 





Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 
Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap, 8vo, hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, Le1GH. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s, 6d. 


Leys.—The Lindsays: A Ro- 


mance of Scottish Life. By Joun K. 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. (Shortly. 


Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruix- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Linskill—In Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary LinskILt, Author of 
“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s. 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
“My Love!” | lone. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 


Paston Carew, Millionatre and 
Miser. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steeland Wood. Crown €vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. DaviEs, 
L.R.C.P. Cr, 8vo, 28.; cl. limp,2s.6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38.6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens, 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Ropert Frrencu Durr 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 1 


Macalpine wage Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 
Broken Wings. With Illustrations b 
W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 6s, 
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McCarthy (J ustin, M.P.),Works 


by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880, Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a PopuLar EDITION, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68, each. 
—And a JuBILeEE EpiTion, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, [Vol. I. now ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCartny, M.P., and Mrs, 
CAMPBELL-PRAED, Newand Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Doom! An Atlantic ae. Crown 
8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
ustin H, McCartuy, Crown 8vo, 
s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz in London. Choicely printed. 

Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Magician’s Own Book 
Performances with —— an 
Eggs Hats, Handkerchi 
from actual Experience. 





Balls 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 
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iefs, &c, All 
Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. 
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MacDonald.—Works of Fancy 
and Imagination. By Georce Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 2ls.— Vol. 1. 
WITHIN AND W1THOUT. THE HIDDEN 
Lire.— Vol. 2. THE Discrete. THE 
GosPEL WomeEN. A Book or SONNETS, 
OrGAN SoncGs.—Vol. 3, VIOLIN SONGS. 
Soncs oF THE Days AND NIGHTS. 
A Bookxor Dreams. ROADSIDE PoEMs, 
PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. Vol, 4. PARA- 
BLES. BaLLaps. ScotcH Soncs.— 
Vols. 5 and 6. PHANTASTES: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7. THe PorTENT.— 
Vol, 8. THe Licgut Princess. THE 
Griant’s HEART. SHADOws.— Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. THE GoLpen Key, 
Tue Carasoyn. LitTLe DayLicut.— 
Vol. 10. THE CruEL PaInTER. THE 
Wowo’ Rivven, THE CastLe. THE 
Broken Sworps. THE Gray WoLrF. 
UncLE CornELIvs. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel, 4 AGnges MAcDOoNELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macgregor. — Pastimes. and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games, 
By Rosert MacGrReGor. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 


Cuarves Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
Wiriiam Bates, B.A, With & Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by : 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each, 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Tuomas R, Macguorp. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by THomas R. Macguorp. 

Through Normandy. With 90 Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguvorp. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories, 
Lost Rose. 
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Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
yromeree Lantern Slides. By T. C. 

EPWORTH. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 58. 


Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy inan English Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, 8s, 

Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d@’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MonTGoMERIE RANKING, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28 


Man - Hunter (The): Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 


Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 















The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illust. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex,7s.6d, 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s’? Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition (under 
the title of‘ Mark TwaIn’s PLEASURE 
Trip ”), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F, 
A. Fraser. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 

The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 
and CHARLES DuDLEY Warner. 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
With 111 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 64.—Cheap 

Edition, post 8vo illust. bds., 2s. 


Mark Twain, Works by: 


Mark Twatn’s Works, continued— 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s.6d.—Cheap Edi- 
tion, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations b 
E. W. Kemsie. Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 78. 6d.—Cheap Edition, post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Marlowe’s Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and. Introductions, by Col. Cun- 

NINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
___ Fighting the Air. uy 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of Witt1am GiFForpD. Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTErR- 
MAN, Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 
Sea, &c. By BraNDER MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
A Journey Round My Room. y 
XAVIER DE Maistre. Translated 

by Henry ATTWELL. 

oe and Quiddities. Selected by 

. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Atice Cay. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 

Literary Frivoiities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 

Poetical Ingenulties and Eccentricl- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 
Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 

Original Plays by W. S. GiLBert. 

First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pyseaiion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury 
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Mayrair Lisrary, continued— 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6a. per Vol. 
Original Plays by W. S Gitsert. 
SEcOND SERIES. Containing : Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PERCEVAL 
GRAVES. 

Animals and thelr Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HEtps, 

Curlosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

TheAutocrat ofthe Breakfast-Tabie 
By OLIveR WENDELL Ho.mes. II 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 

Pencil and Palette. By Rosert 
KEMPT. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Cuas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy FitzGERALD. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoop. [LEeIcH. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E, Lynn Linton. [MacGREGoR. 

Pastimes and Players. By RoBert 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. Mattock. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHOLMoNDE- 
LEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddiled. By H. Cuot- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GrorcE Du Maurier. _ 

Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Pace. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu Row tey. 

More Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu 
ROWLEY. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIx DE SALAMANCA. 

By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. (THORNBURY. 

Old Stories Retold. By Water 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILsoN. 





Mayhew.—London Characters 


and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHew. With nume- 
rous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 


sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Daviess, 
L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 18,; cl., 1s. 6d. 
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Menken.—Infelicia: Poems b 
ApaH Isaacs MEeNKEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 
and F.O, C. Daruey, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from CHarLes DICKENS. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 78. 6d. 


Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour, By A. E,Sweet and J. Armoy. 
Knox, Editors of “Texas Siftings.” 
With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 78.60. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mr.Dorillion. 











ev ay or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
Classes and Popular caer With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. F. FENwick 
Mitter. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 
Sm, 8vo, 18. each; cloth ex., 1s. 64. each, 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set of Rules for the Management ot 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hather- 
court Rectory. By Mrs. Mo tes- 
worth, Author of “The Cuckoo 
Clock,” &c. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 48. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 


Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-MoncrizrFF. 
With Seven Etchings by Joun Petriz, 
R.A., W. Q. OrcHarpson, R.A., J. 
MacWuirter, A.R.A.,CoLin HunTER, 
A.R.A., R. MacBetH, A.R.A., and Tom 
GranaM, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 
buckram, 21s. 


Moore (Thomas): 

Byron’s Letters and Journals; with 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by Tuomas 
MoorE; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. With 
a Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Novelists. — Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the bert rie I : 
ChoiceReadings from he finest Novels. 

Edited, with Critical and Biographical 

Notes, by H. T. MAcKENZIE BELL. 

Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. [Preparing 
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Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. | A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. ___ 

Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s.—Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. [Shortly. 

One Traveller Returns. By D. 
CuristigE Murray and H. HERMAN. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davies,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18. ; cl., 18.64. 


O’Connor.—Lord Beaconsfield: 
A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 





of Lord Beaconsfield, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


O'Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
The Unforeseen. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 
AFreak of Fate. 3 vols.,cr.8vo. [Shortly 


Crown 8vo, 





Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 
Novel. By Gzorces Ounet, Author of 
“The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated 
from the French by F. CasHet Hoey. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. (Preparing. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by: 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ARTHUR Hopkins and H. Woops. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress In England. 


O’Reilly—Phosbe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Shaughnessy (A.), Works by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr.8vo, cl. ex.,10s. 6d. 


Quida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Held In Bondage. | Under Two Flags. 

Strathmore. Cecil Castie- 

Chandos maine’s Gage. 


Feap. 8vo, 


Ourpa, continued— 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Idalia. Friendship. 

Tricotrin. Moths. | Bimbli. 

Puck. Pipistrello. 

Folle Farine. In Maremma. 

TwoLittleWooden|A Village Com- 
Shoes. mune. 

A Dog of Flanders. | Wanda. 

Pascarel. Frescoes. [ine. 

Signa. | Ariadne.| Princess Naprax- 

In a Winter City.' Othmar. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ourpa by F. 
Sypnev Morris, Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
CHEAPER EDITION, illust. bds., 28. 


Page (H. A.), Works by: 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 

Lights on the Way: Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEx- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A. Pace. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JoszrH Greco, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,” &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 IIlus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.KniGut,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 1s.; cl. 1/6. 


Paul Ferroll: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Walter’s Word. 

Less Black than we’re Painted, 
By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

AConfidential Agent. 
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Payn (JAMES), continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Some Private Views. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward. 
The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28.each, 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 
The Best of Husbands. 

For Cash Only. 

What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. 
Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Vengeance. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like -Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
in Peril and Privation: Stories of 


Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
Illustrations. 


Glow-Worm Tales. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. [Shortly. 


Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 
MARGARET AGNES Paut, With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pears.—The Present Depres- 
sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the “ Pears” Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
Goapsy and Witiiam Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. Lrone 
Lev, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddied. With Ten full- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

Société, Selected and Edited by H. 

C, PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 18. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of “ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 
Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W, REED. 
Cr, 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 





Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. -Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, ls. boards, 2s. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 


Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upor Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiec: and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, clo h extra, 7s. 6d. 

— and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MackarNnEss. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 68. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 


Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a_ Life of Plutarch, by Joxun and 
Wittiam LanGuornE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 


The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGar ALLAN Por. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BaupEtarre, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance ot 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAED and JusTIN McCartny, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Princess Olga—Radna; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess OLGA. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 

usts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Wages and Wants of Science 

orkers. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d, 
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Rabelais’ Works. Faithfully | Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Translated from the French, wit Allusions, References, Plots, and 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- Stories. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 
teristic Illustrations by Gustave Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
Dor&. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. with a New Appendix, containing a 

ComPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Richardson. — A Ministry of 


Health, and other Papers. oe 
jamin Warp Ricnarpson, M.D., &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Ramsosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pirman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 


Reade (Charles), Novels by : 














Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each. 

Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 

ILpEs, A.R.A, 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
WitiiaM SMALL. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. I. PInwELL. 


The Course of True Love Never did 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

The Mystery In Palace Gardens. 





run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
ofall Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN EpwarbDs. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun GILBert, R.A., and C. KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. II- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE, 

Hard Cash. I'lust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L, 
Fivpes, A.R.A., and Wm. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust, by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by RoBerRT Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. HuGuesand A, W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 

H. Paterson, S. L. Fitpes, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD. [Coutpery. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Txos, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 

atter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEy, 
Percy Macguoip,and Joseru Nasu. 

ThedJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by Josern Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE, 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Feap. 
8vo, leatherette, 1s. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 78. 6. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC, A. VANDERHOOF. 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6. each, 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects, (Preparing. 





Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SainTE- 
BevuveE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 
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Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
in the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
= Mystery of the “Ocean Star,” 


Cc. 

*,* The above Six Books may also be 
had in a handsome cloth box, under 
the general title of ‘‘CLark Rus- 
SELL’s SEA Books,”’ price 36s. 


Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 


By GeorGce AuGustus Sata. Post 
| 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Sanson.—_Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s 6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. |Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


One Against the World. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills.’ 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 








Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s 
Gideon’s Rock. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Science-Gossip: An Illustrated | 


Medium of Interchange for Students 

. and Lovers of Nature. Edited by }: E. 
Tay.or, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Bctany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 
5s. § 2 year, post free. Vols. I. to 
XIV. may be had at 7s. 6d. each; and 
Vols. XV. to date, at 5s. each, Cases 
for Binding, 1s. 6d. each. 








“Secret Out” Series, The: 
Cr. Svo, cl. ex., Illusts., 48. 6d. each. 
The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Pah 
ments in Drawing-room or “ White 
Magic.” By W. H.CrEm_ER. 300Illusts, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By FRANK BELLEW. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CrEMER. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 


| Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 
The Country of the Passion Play, 

and the Highlands and Highlanders 

of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Iilusts. 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts., 


Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
_By W.Sentor. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6. 


Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoppart, 
Author of *‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 














Shakespeare: 

The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILtIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IlaGGarD 
and Ep. BLount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifull ego in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DrozsHouT’s 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Morr SmitH, Cr, 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, the compositions 
ranging from the Elizabethan Age 
to the Present Time. By ALFrED 
Rorrg. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crowna 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 
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Sharp.—Sanpriel: A Novel. By 
Witiiam Sarr. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s, [ Shortly. 


Shelley.—_T he CompleteWorks 


in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 

Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 

tated by RicHarpD HERNE SHEPHERD. 

Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

3s. 6d. each. . 

Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 

Vol. I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son ; Le te ‘orrespondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version); Queen i the Notes; 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 
Helen; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated ‘ Revolt 
of Islam”); The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley’s manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas; 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vol. II. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; [he Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley’s manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 
nary editions. t 

Prose Works, in Two Vols. 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and 
St. Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pam- 
hiets ; A Refutation of Deism ; Letters to 
eigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and 
Fragments. 

Vol. Il. The Boers: Letters from Abroad ; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley. and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 

*,* Also a LarGE-PaPER EDITION, to 
be had in Sets only, at 52s. 6d. for 
the Five Volumes. 


Sheridan :— 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

aphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 

RANDER MATTHEWS. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and rofull-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 


Sheridan(General).— Personal 
Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan : 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in his Own Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols, of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


ab, with 





Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
acoB Larwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 

OTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (George R.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 


The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. Post 
8vo, portrait cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
MARGARET LoNSDALE. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Sketchley.—A Match in the 


Dark. ByArtTHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 
The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 





Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 IIlusts., 3s. 6a. 
Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s. 


Society in London. By A 
ForeIGN RESIDENT, Crown 8vo, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Society out of Town. By A 
Foreicn REsIpENT, Author of “ So- 
ciety in London,” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand, By Count PauLVasiL1. 
Trans. by RAPHAEL LEDOs DE BEav- 
ForT, Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., 68. [Preparing. 
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Spaiding.-Elizabethan Demon. 
ology: An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By : # 
A. SpaLpinG, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 5s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 
Wife or No Wife? Cr. 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 
The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 
By Devious Ways. Demy 8vo, ls. 


Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
WaAttTER J. Morcan. Crown 4to, wit 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howarp STAUNTON. 
Edited by Ropert B. WorMALD. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 
The Poets of America. 
cloth extra, 9s. 


Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 
ANovel. By RoBerT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Stevenson (R.Louis), Works by: 
Travels with a Donkey In the 

Cevennes,. Sixth Ed. Frontispiece b 
W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 

An Inland Voyage. With Front. b 
W. CRANE, Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 2s. 6d. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 

New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, 
buckram extra, 68.; post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 2s. 

The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, buckram 
extra, 6s. Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Prince Otto: A Romance. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 
6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Merry Men, and other Tales and 
Fables. Cr.8vo, buckram ex., 6s. 

Underwoods: Poems. Post8vo,cl.ex.6s. 

Memories and Portraits. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 68. 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. A New Edition, Revised. 
Fcap. 8vo, buckram extra, 68. 


St. John.—A Levantine Family. 


By Baye Sr. Joun, Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, 








Swinburne 


Stoddard.—_Summer Cruising 
In the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WarREN STODDARD. Illust. by WALLIS 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl, extra, 3s. 64. 


Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Heren and ALIcE Zim- 
MERN, Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 
age Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. 

' Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 


of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited 
by Wm.Hone. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.6d. 
Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78.6d, 


Swift’s Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of ‘“ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


(Algernon C.), 
Works by: 


Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap., 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. le ae Cr. 8vo, 78 

Poems and Ballads. First SERIES 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. Seconp SERIES, , 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.64. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 68, 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Note on Charlotte Bronte.Cr.8vo,6s, 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 88. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 63, 

Studies In Song. Crown 8vo, 78. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 88. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s 

A_Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 78. 4 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Swinburne’s: New Volume of 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 
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Symonds.—Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medizval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 
son’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author by J. Cc. 
HottTen. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by HEnry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PopuLar EpITIon, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s, 


Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex,, 78. 6d. each. 
The Sagacity and Morality of 

Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece and 100 Illust. 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 
The Playtime Naturalist :A Book for 
Home and School, With 366 Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 











(Preparing. 
Taylor's (Tom) _ Historical 
Dramas: ‘Clancarty,” “Jeanne 


Darc,’’ “‘’*Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” “‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
“Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and -Passion.” 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. Pious Browse 

Tennyson (Lord): A _ Biogra- 
ies Sketch, BY H. J. JEnNINGs. 

ith a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds otf 
Sketches by Witttam MAkEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depictin Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life: 
ANovel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 





Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CuNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter), Works by 
Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WatrForp, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FarrHott, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 64. CHEAPER EDITION, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 

In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricitles: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts 

Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

John Caldigate. | American Senator 

Trollope(FrancesE.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness. 

Trollope(T.A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ApotpHuS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 3 

Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 
A Novel. By J. T. TRowsripGce. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Turgenieff. — Stories from 


Forelgn Novelists. By Ivan Turce- 
NIEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- .| 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, | 


FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 


The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. 


Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each. 
The Huguenot Family. With Illusts. 
Buried Diamonds. 


Disappeared: A Romance. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novel. 
3 Vols., crown 8vo, 


Van Laun.— History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
_Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 64. each. 


Villari.— A Double Bond: A 
Story. By Linpa Vitvari. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s, 





Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by : 


The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12000, dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 


Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the | 


Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Twenty-seventh Annual Edi- 
tion, for 1888, cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1888). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 


Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, | 


Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
The Shilling Baronetage pooped 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United — 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 


of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, | 


cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Knightage (1888). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom. 
short Biographical Notices, Dates o 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s, 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1888). Containing a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. New 
Edition, pcreciicg | the results of 
the recent General Election. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 

The Oontentna Seah See 

nig! le, an louse oO 
Commons (1888). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 








Watrorp’s (Epw.) Works, continued— 

Haunted London. By WALTER 

THORNBURY. Edited by EDWARD 

Watrorp, M.A. With Illustrations 

by F. W. Fatrnott, F.S.A, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Walton andCotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a _ Discourse 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by 1zaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Corton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicoras, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. 
Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Witv1Am M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 68. 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each. 
Wanderings in ry pa or, Life 

among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Jutius Beersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FrepEerIcKk Boye. 

' Savage Life. By Freprerick Boye. 
Merrie England in the Olden Time. 

By GeorGe Daniev. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK, 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Tuomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hesse-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity 
Edited by CHaries HinDtey. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
PEeRcY FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c 
By Cuarves Hinprey. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P. 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece, 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 
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‘WANDERER’S Liprary, THE, continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Seven Generations of Executloners: 


Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 | 


to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 
Summer Cruising In the South 

Seas. 7 C, WARREN STODDARD, 

Illustrated by Watts Mackay. | 





Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- | 
By CHarLes DuDLEY WARNER, | 


ney. 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 1 
Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 


Seal. Beautifully printed on paper | 


to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 
Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
late paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
t wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
The Roll nf Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 


Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists, Published at short 
intervals. Price ls. The Numbers for 
Ocrt., 1886, JAN., May, and Ocrt., 1887, 
and Fes., 1888, are now ready. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc., &c. With ro Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. Westropp, With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 48. 6d. 

Whist. — How to Play Solo 
Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. 
ABRAHAM S, WILks and Cuares F. 
Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Whistler’s(Mr.) “Ten o’Clock.” 
Uniform with his “ Whistler v. Ruskin: 
Art and Art Critics.” Cr. 8vo, 1s, 














Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Science Notes. See the GENTLEMAN'S 
MaGazineE. 1g. Monthly. 

Science in Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, witb Illusts,, 2s. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Illusts., 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 63. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
son and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl. limp, 1s. 64. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. . 

Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Wood.—Sabina: A. Novel. 


By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories 
b . 





y: 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 


Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 6s. [Shortly. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Diction of Curious, —— and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
he House of Hanover.) With 400 
ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History-of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FarrHowt,F.S.A, 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Castaway. | Tne Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


A Strange Manuscript found in a 
Copper Cylinder, Illustrated by Git- 
BERT GAuL, Cr. 8vo, 5s, 

The Legacy of Cain. By WILKIE 
Cotuins, 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

For Faith and Freedom. By WALTER 
Besant. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. [Shortly. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. (Shortly. 

Romantic Stories of the Legal Pro- 
fession. By R. E. Francititon. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





[Shortly. | 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Doctor Rameau. By GrorceEs OHNET. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 

This Mortal Coil. By Grant ALLEN. 
3 Vols., crown 8vo. 

The Blackhall Ghosts. 
TyTLerR. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

Agatha Page. By Isaac HENDERSON. 
2 Vols., crown 8vo, 

A Freak of Fate. By Atice O’Hanton. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

Sanpriel. By Witti1am SHarp. Crown 

[Shortly. 


By Saran 





THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lisrary EpiTIons, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY GRANT ALLEN, 
Philistia. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 
The Devil’s Die. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN 
HERRING.” 
Red Spider. | Eve. 
BY W. BESANT & FAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. - 
The World Went Very Well Then. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 

BY HALL CAINE, 

The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Sweet Anne Page.| Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 





MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 

You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. The Frozen Deep. 
Basil. The Law and the 
Hide and Seek. Lady. 

The Dead Secret. | TheTwo Destinies 
Queen of Hearts. | Haunted Hotel. 
My Miscellanies. | The Fallen Leaves 
Woman in White. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Moonstone. | The Black Robe. 
Man and Wife. Heart and Science 
Poor Miss Finch. | “I Say No.” 
Miss or Mrs. ? Little Novels. 
New Magdalen. The Evil Genius. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation, 

BY #AMES DE MILLE, 

A Castle in Spain. 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT, 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 

BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES., 

Archie Lovell. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD 
Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 
King or Knave P 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE, 

Pandurang Hari. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 
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PiccapILLy Nove ts, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON, 
Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY #ULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Oust. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


BY SIR A, HELPS. 
tvan de Biron. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” 

lone. 

Paston Carew- 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY #USTIN McCARTHY., 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! 


| Written in Fire. 





| By Proxy. 

| High Spirits. 

; Under One Roof. 
| A Confidential 


| Signa. 
Princess Naprax- ! Othmar. 


From Exile. 





PiccaDILLy NovELs, continued— 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement. Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
A Model Father. Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 
The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 


BY OUIDA. 

Held in Bondage. | TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. 
Chandos. In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 
Idalia. Friendship. 
Cecil Castle- Moths. 

maine’s Gage. | Pipistrello. 
Tricotrin. A Village Com- 
Puck. mune. 
Folle Farine. Bimbi. 
ADog of Flanders | Wanda. 
Pascarel. Frescoes. 


[ine. | In Maremma. 


BY MARGARET A. PAUL, 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
aa oo Massing-|A Grape from a 


4 | Thorn. 

Walter’s Word. Some 
Less Black than Views. 

We're Painted. |The 
| Talk of the Town. 
| Glow-worm Tales. 
|In Peril and Pri- 

vation. 
Agent. | Holiday Tasks. 

BY E. C. PRICE. 

Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


BY CHARLES READE. 


| it is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


| The Cloister and the Hearth. 


The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 


| Put Yourself in His Place. 


A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. | ASimpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jilt. 
Good Stories 
Animals. 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 


Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 


of Men and other 




















PiccaDILLy NovELs, continued— 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. ~ 
BY #OHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
, BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida 
The Violin-Player 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
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| ; 
| Piccapitty NovELs, continued— 


| ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Continued, 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY SARAH TYTLER 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 

Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Noblesse Oblige. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

The Huguenot Family. 

Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 

Mistress Judith. 








CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT, 
The Fellah. os. 

BY HAMILTON AIDE, 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 
BY MRS, ALEXANDER, 

Mald, Wife, or Widow P 
Valerie’s Fate. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 


Strange Stories. 

Philistia. 

Babylon. 

In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 
Grantley Grange. 
BY W. BESANT & #AMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack, 

Children of Gibeon. 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 


BY BRET HARTE, 
An Helress of Red Do; 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. > 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
The Shadow of| The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline. 
AChild of Nature. | Annan Water. 
God and the Man. | The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. | Matt. 
Foxglove. Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
BY MRS. BURNETT, 
Surly Tim. 
BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Decelvers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. - 


Antonina. Queen of Heart: 
Basil * 


s My Miscellanies. 
Hide and Seek. Woman in White. 
The Dead Secret.' The Moonstone. 
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CHEAP PopuLarR NovELs, continued— 
Wirkiz Couns, continued, 
Man and Wife. Haunted Hotel. 
Poor Miss Finch. | TheFallen Leaves. 
Miss or Mrs.? Jezebel’sDaughter 
New Magdalen. The Black Robe. 
The Frozen Deep. | Heart and Science 
Law and the Lady. |“! Say No.” 
TheTwoDestinies | The Evil Genius. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. ott th 
A Fight with Fortu 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False 
BY M. }. COLQUHOUN. 
Every inch a Soldier. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Pine and Palm. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 
Leo. . Nay Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The oe of the Great Smoky 
Mountain 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The oe rr or, Port Salvation. 
Y #A4MES DE MILLE, 
Castle in Spain. 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Loe of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
ma. i by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 
BY DICK DONOVAN, 
The Man-Hunter. 
= at Last! 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
A Point 4 Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
BY M ee er OEE 


rue | oe. 
Y EDWARD EGGL STON. 
Rox, R. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 

Polly. | Fatal Zero. 
Seventy-five Brooke ro tas 

The Lady of Branto 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 

BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 
Seth’s Brother's Wife. 

Prefaced by ree fi. rein FRERE. 


Pande 
AIN eRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel! Girls. 





Cueap Popucar NovELs, continued— 
BY. CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. The Flower of the 

For Lack of Gold. Forest. 

What will the/| Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say? The Golden Shaft. 

In Honour Bound. | Of High Degree. 

In Love and War.| Fancy Free. 

For the King. Mead and Stream. 

In PasturesGreen | Loving a Dream, 

Queen of the Mea-| A Hard Knot. 
dow. Heart’s Delight. 

A Heart’s Problem 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Tonge. 
BY JOHN HABBERTON. 

Country Luck. 
- m8 ANDREW HALLIDAY 
very-Day rs. 

BY D4 bY DUFFUS HARDY. 

Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY }. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
ElliceQuentin. Dust. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Fortune’s Fool. ! Beatrix Randolph. 


Brueton’s Bayou. 


Mines Cada na. Love—or a Name. 
Y SIR oF HUR HELPS, 

Ivan “a Biro 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lovers or 's Creed. 


TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart 
BY MRS. seoume HOOPER, 
The howe of Ra 
TicHE. HOPKINS. 
’Twixt ye and D 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person 
BY oer "INGELOW. 
Fated to be 


BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK KERSHAW 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Pocsion of the Green.” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY 
Oakshott Sorte. 
Y JOHN LEYS. 


The Lindse 
Y MARY LINSKILL. 
In mui e for a Soul. 
B . LYNN LINTON. 
Patricla Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
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Cueap Porpurar NovE.s, continued— 


E, Lynn Linton, continued— 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Love.” | tone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 

Gideon Fleyce. 


BY #USTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear LadyDisdain | MissMisanthrope 
The Waterdale Donna Quixote. 
Neighbours. The Comet cf a 
My Enemy’s Season. 
Daughter. Maid of Athens. 
A Fair Saxon. Camiola. 
Linley Rochford. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame. Fighting the Air. 
A Harvest of Wild | Written in Fire. 

Oats. 

BY }. seer manag 
dalf-a-dozen Daught 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

A Secret of the Sea. 
BY F#EAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. Mr. Dorillion, 

BY MRS. onl ataaela 

Hathercourt Rect 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
ALife’sAtonement | Hearts. 
A Model Father. | Way of the World. 
Joseph’s Coat. A Bit of Human 
Coals of Fire. Nature. 
By the Gate ofthe | First Person Sin- 

Sea. gular. 

Val Strange. Cynic Fortune. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. 

BY ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. | The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 

BY MRS, ROBERT O'REILLY. 

Phosbe’s Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA, | 

Held in Bondage. , TwoLittleWooden 

Strathmore. Shoes. 

Chandos. Ariadne. 

Under Two Flags. | Friendship. 

Idalia. Moths. 
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Cueap Poputar NovELs, continued— 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY AMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massing- 
berd 


rd. 
A Perfect Trea- 


sure. 


Bentinck’s Tutor. 


Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. . 
Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Clyffe 
The Family Scape- 
grace. 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her 
Humorous Stories 
Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest. 
£200 Reward. 


BY C.L. 
Lady Lovelace. 





Like Father, Like 


Son. 
Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath 
Him. 
Mirk Abbey. [Won 
Not Wooed, but 
Less Black than 
We’re Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon’s Year. 
A _ Confidential 


Agent. 
Some Private 
Views. 
From Exile. 
A Grape from a 
Thorn. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit: A Memory. 
The Canon’s Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
PIRKIS, 


BY EDGAR A. POE, 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
BY E. C, PRICE. 


Valentina. 


| The Foreigners 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. 


| Peg Woffington. 


Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt. 


Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long, 


Foul Play. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 


A Simpleton. 
Readiana, 


A Woman-Hater. 
The Jiit. 


Singleheart and Doubleface, 
Good Stories of Men and other 


Animals. 





Cecil Castle 
maline’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 

Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
ee 
—_ [ine. 
cess Naprax- 
in a Winter City 


Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

— | Wanda. 
Frescoes. 

In Maremma. 

Othmar. 

Wisdom, Wit, and 
Pathos. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother's Darling, 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, 
Weird Stories, | Fairy Water. 
The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 

BY F. ‘W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
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Cuzap | PoruLan Novazs, continued— 
BY JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’ ee 
Schools and Scho 
BY W. Crakk RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
pene ome 13 Ney ine 
oyage to the 
BY B AYLE “ST 70HN. 
A uieasdies Fam ily. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and D: m ht. 
Y JOHN NDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. | beng Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Pat 
BY KATHARINE Sa UNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s ao 
Mary Jane Marr 
BY ARTHUR "SRETCHLEY, 
A Match in the Dark. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 


The oy ne Hoo oon. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE. 


The Anan: Knif le. 
BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The a te 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s oy f 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Forelan Novelists. 
BY MARK 'AIN. 


tom Sawyer. 
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| Mabel’s Progress. 


LA Tramp Abroad. 


Cueap PoPpuLar Novers, continued— 

Mark Twain, continued. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe 

The Stolen "White Elephant. 

Huckleberry Finn. 

Life on the Mississippi. 

The Prince and the Pau 
BY C. C. FRASER-T TLER. 

Mistress Judith. 

BY SARAH TYTLER, 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pacs. 

Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige: 


Cneyey Sa aie Disappeared 
BY }. S. Wher ‘a 


Cavalry Life. | R wb nichts Legends. 
BY if. Fe WooD. ° 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
BY LADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 


n 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
! The Forlorn Hope. 


ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


POPULAR SHILLING 1 ess 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Stone Bret 
Harte. + Py ARTE, 
The Twins of Table Mountain, By 
A Day’s Tour. By Percy FirzGERALp, 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
A Dream and a Forgetting. By ditto, 
A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’ 
ig oe 4 Polly Pemberton. By the 
Author of ‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Prrxis 
The Professor’s Wife. By L.Granam, 
A Double Bond. By Linpa ViLvart. 
Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON, 
The Garden that Paid the Rent 
By Tom JERROLD. 
Curly. By Joun Coteman, _Iilus- 
trated by J.C. ge 
Beyond the Gates. E. S. Pueps, 
Old Maids Paradive.1 E.S. Pueps. 
Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PuHexps, 
Jack the Fisherman. B ve. S.PHELPs, 
Doom: An Atlantic isode, By 
Justin H. McCartny, MM s 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Tustin H McCarrny, M.P, 
Bible Characters. By Cuas. READE. 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims, 
Wife or No Wife? pe . SPEIGHT, 
ag nae Ways... yT. W.Speicut. 
The Silverado Squatters. By R, 
Louis STEVENSON, 


J. OGDEN AND CO, LIMITED, PRINTERS, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, E.C. 
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